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YEARS OF FULFILLMENT 


Harriet Moore 


‘Ba Soviet Union has now taken its place at the table of the 
Great Powers. It has a permanent seat on the Council of the League; 
diplomatic relations have been resumed with the United States; its non- 
aggression and mutual assistance pact with France has been ratified. 

What has happened to the Soviet Union to restore it to the councils 
of the Powers, when for years following the revolution it was an outcast, 
officially recognized only for commercial and diplomatic convenience? Is 
its position today based on the same factors which made Imperial Russia 
so important in 1914—the aggressive promotion of a stake in foreign 
countries? Is it important for the reason that made it so in 1917 or 
1923, because other nations are protecting their stake in it? It would 
seem that the answer to both questions is in the negative. The history 
of the U.S.S.R. to date has shown that the Soviet Union has no aspira- 
tion for outward expansion, and reports indicate that it is no longer 
possible easily to invade it in order to put down communism or to seize 
territories. 

The position of the U.S.S.R. is unique among nations. It does not 
play and does not wish to play the part of Imperial Russia—to jockey 
for an advantageous position in the scramble for world power. It has a 
fixed base for all its foreign relations, a peace policy. In the balance of 
world forces it remains on one side of the scale—on the side of peace, 
no matter who its companions there may be. But while the stand of the 
Soviet Union in regard to peace has been steadfast, the weight which it 
could swing to the support of this policy has changed. And in this lies 
the explanation of the new position of the U.S.S.R. in international 
affairs. 

In 1917 the new Soviet state was much like China today. Although it 
was a huge country with a large population and considerable natural 
resources, the government did not control de facto all the territory 
within its borders. Even in 1923 when the Soviet Government had juris- 
diction over the whole country it did not have the complete backing of 
the people. All the productive wealth was not socialized and there was 
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still before it the long struggle to make the peasantry an integral part 
of the new system. And, finally, it did not have the economic basis to 
support an army, or even the population in general, at a level sufficient 
to give any authority to a foreign policy enunciated by the government. 

Today the situation is entirely changed. The people have a “vested 
interest” in maintaining the government which has at its command eco- 
nomic resources at once productive and increasing. There is in the 
U.S.S.R. a stable government whose policies will not change tomorrow, 
next month, or next year. 

This change is striking in European Russia, but even tnore so in the 
Asiatic parts of the Union. In 1905 Czarist Russia, though compara- 
tively strong in the West, was ignominiously defeated in the East. Its 
whole economic development was concentrated in Europe. What popu- 
lar support it had was limited to the “great Russians,” while the eastern 
portions of the country were treated as colonial areas entirely separate 
from the West. Today industrialization is coordinated throughout the 
Union, so that the East, in addition to having its own economic roots 
both in agriculture and industry, is supplemented effectively by the eco- 
nomic strength of the whole country. The population in Asia is as 
solidly behind the government as in Europe, due to the fact that all 
nationalities are on terms of equality. Russia is no longer an Empire 
with colonial areas, but a unified whole. The rest of the world, both on 
the Atlantic and on the Pacific, is forced to recognize that here is a 
huge country, rich in population and economic resources, so organized 
that it can formulate a consistent foreign policy and bring tremendous 
force to the support of this policy. 

The period between the revolution and the beginning of the Five- 
Year Plans was devoted to the re-establishment of peace and the restora- 
tion of material conditions to their pre-war level. In 1928 the U.S.S.R. 
set out to change the balance in its predominantly agricultural economy 
by building up modern industry, comparable to that in the great nations 
of the world. One reason for so doing was the belief that only in an 
industrial economy, under conditions of mass production and a wide 
social division of labor, can the standard of living be raised appreciably. 
A secondary consideration was defense. The lesson of the World War 
had been bitterly learned, that in modern times no country can defend 

itself when it is dependent on outside sources for the chief products of 
industry. 

To lay the foundation of an industrial economy meant the establish- 
ment of metallurgical centers, the building up of a machine-producing 
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part industry, the development of industrial raw materials—in short, the pro- 
to duction of the means of production. This was the objective of the first 
ent Five-Year Plan. From 1928 to 1932 all activity was subordinated to the 
Nt. needs of heavy industry. Fixed capital in industry more than doubled; 
ted production of coal, oil and pig iron increased almost eighty per cent; 
co- machinery took first place in imports; and the number of wage earners 
he became twice as great in 1932 as in 1928. 
W, In the realm of agriculture, the first Five-Year Plan had both its 
economic and political problems to solve. Small-scale decentralized farm- 
he ing could not be planned and developed to meet the needs of large- 
re scale centralized industry, and politically it was impossible to expect a 
ts unity of interest from all the population until agriculture, too, was 
» socialized. As a result of the intensive campaign for collectivization, by 
mn 1932 more than three quarters of the cultivated land was under the 
te control of collective or state farms, whereas in 1928, 97 per cent had been 
le in the hands of individual farmers. Crop area was increased and the 
ts production of industrial crops such as cotton greatly expanded. Mech- 
»- anization of agriculture proceeded rapidly, as is indicated by the fact 
s that the capacity of the tractor fleets increased almost ten times from 
1928 to 1932. 
C By the end of the first Five-Year Plan the face of the Soviet Union 
. was changed. Its products were still chiefly agricultural, but an indus- 
a trial groundwork had been created. New power stations had been built, 
new mines opened, new factories constructed. Economic research had 


been carried out to locate the natural resources, and plans were laid for 
the development of every region of the country. On the other side, 
agriculture had its factories in the form of state and collective farms, 
supplied with machine tractor stations. At the same time the supply of 
food and clothing had increased proportionately less than the number of 
workers, and housing conditions were far more crowded than they had 
been at the beginning of the period. But the machine had been built. 

The task that lay before the second Five-Year Plan was to put this 
great new economic plant into operation. The products of heavy indus- 
try had to be used to expand light industry, and collective farms had to 
increase agricultural production in order to meet the consumption de- 
mands of the population—actually to raise the standard of living. 

To make the wheels of this new machine begin to turn was more 
than a matter of pressing a button. There were not sufficient skilled 
people to keep it running and the new recruits to the ranks of indus- 
trial labor had to be trained. Moreover the conveyor belt was not func- 
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tioning well. Transportation was still very backward; the poor equipment 
inherited from Czarist times, and further destroyed by the Civil war, 
had yet to be replaced by the products of the new rail and car factories 
constructed in the first Five-Year Plan. Distributive agencies were un- 
accustomed to their large sphere of activity, for up until 1931 a con- 
siderable part of the distributive system remained in private hands, 
Agriculture had suffered setbacks in the period of collectivization. In 
1932 there were only 40 million head of cattle as compared with 70 mil- 
lion in 1928. In general the synchronization of the whole national econ- 
omy was not perfected. 

Now construction is aimed at leveling up the whole economy. Lagging 
branches of industry are being developed more rapidly than the others. 
Every region is building up a balanced economy so there will be no 
sections which can be designated as producing areas as opposed to con- 
suming areas, or agricultural regions as opposed to purely industrial 
ones. At the same time the basic division of labor between the parts of 
the Union is recognized. While each region is producing its main con- 
sumption necessities, it continues to specialize on the production of 
those commodities to which it is particularly suited. Examples of this 
decentralization are numerous. The Kuznetsk-Magnitogorsk Combinat 
provides another metallurgical center in addition to the Don Basin, a 
center to supply the eastern sections of the country with the prerequisites 
for industrial development. In the Far East a new oil refinery is in 
operation, refining Sakhalin oil, and coal fields have been opened to 
provide fuel for local consumption. In Central Asia and Siberia near 
the cotton-producing areas, the textile industry is rapidly expanding. 
And in the Ukraine around the Dneiper power station a whole series of 
industries is being established. On the other hand a limit has been put 
to the number of new factories which can be built in and around old 
industrial centers such as Moscow and Leningrad, while agriculture is 
expanding in those regions. 


= index of the efficiency of this nation-wide factory is the extent 
to which the goods come off the end of the conveyor-belt for con- 
sumption by the population. Here, at last, results are becoming visible 
and the machine is proving its worth. In 1935 the volume of retail trade 
was almost double that of 1928, thereby making possible the abolition 
of rationing. At the same time prices were greatly reduced, being from 
20 to 30 per cent lower than in 1934, and wages were rising. In 1928 
the average annual wage of workers was 703 rubles. By 1932 it had 
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reached 1,427 rubles; the 1934 figure was 1,79: rubles and in 1935 it 
was 2,271 rubles. The result of these changes is seen not only in the 
quantity of goods available but in the variety. The business of existing 
has ceased to be a full-time job. The streets of Moscow are studded with 
new shops—foodshops, dress-shops, bookshops—announcing their open- 
ing in neon signs. They are not just additional drab stores, crowded 
with people waiting in queues. They are modern, efficient, neat. Riding 
on street cars is ceasing to be like attending a football game. Moscow 
has its new subway, its modern bus system, its growing fleet of taxis. 
The evenings are gayer. Dark working clothes are left behind. The new 
cafés are filled with people, enjoying coffee, pastries and liqueurs, while 
listening to the music coming from the balcony above them. In the 
country more summer cottages are being built. People are moving to 
the suburbs to live. Vacations are more varied with the increasing 
facilities for travel. Collective farms are abandoning the old houses and 
building entire new villages. They are getting automobiles just as they 
have already bought radios. The life of all is acquiring its amenities. 

The Soviet Union in 1935 at last reached a point where it no longer 
felt it must measure its growth by standing next to the mark made by 
Russia in 1913. It now can stand back to back with other modern indus- 
trial countries, comparing its size and strength with theirs. To the 
United States it can say: You have more than twice as many miles of 
railway as I, but in airlines I am nearly up to you. I produce almost as 
much pig iron as you, though you are still ahead of me in steel and 
rolling mill products. In coal and oil you outdistance me, but I too have 
enough to export both. I still cannot compete in the output of auto- 
mobiles, but in making tractors and combines I surpass you. In general, 
we have the same crop area, and while you are more efficient in the 
production of wheat and sugar beets, I get more cotton per acre than 
you do. 

The Soviet Union possesses natural resources capable of giving it a 
self-contained economy, to as great a degree as the United States. It 
lacks certain raw materials which to a surprising extent are similar to 
those which the United States must import. Chief among these are 
rubber, tin, nickel, aluminum, and copper. Wool and live-stock also still 
rank high in imports. While there are similarities between the economies 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R., there are also marked differences. 
Since the Soviet Union is three times as large as the United States and 
has over 40 million more population, its per capita and per area produc- 
tion is not nearly as great. Moreover, the U.S.S.R. is operating at nearly 
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full plant capacity, while the United States is producing far below its become 
present potentialities. In efficiency of production, both in agriculture and to be n 
in industry, the Soviet Union, in general, is far behind the United the nee 
States. This is largely due to the lack of trained personnel and to the The 
inadequacy of transport. omy, t 
These weaknesses are well known to the Soviet authorities and steps to ind! 
are being taken to rectify them. In transportation some of the most im- The p 
portant needs have already been met, such as the double-tracking of the govert 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the provision of a network of lines for the means 
new heavy industry centers in Siberia. Moreover, the decentralization of accord 
industry lightens the load of transport. In regard to personnel, Stalin great. 
said in a speech in May, 1935: give ¢€ 
The point is, that we have factories, collective farms, State farms, an : a 
army, we have the technical equipment for all of these, but there are not cs 
enough people who have had experience enough in order to get out of ge - 
this technical equipment the maximum which can be gotten from it. practt 
Formerly we said that “technical equipment decides everything.” That into g 
slogan helped us in so far as we have liquidated the famine in the sphere gyster 
of technical equipment . . . But that is very far from being sufficient “Rey 
. . » Technical equipment without people mastering the technique is 
dead . . . That is why the old slogan “technical equipment decides pie 
everything” . . . should now be replaced by a new slogan that “cadres wage 
decide everything.” This now is the most important. In ad 
Already there is marked improvement in supplying industry with Soviet disab 
experts. Although there are still foreign engineers and technicians in the the S 
U.S.S.R. their contracts are ceasing to call for payment in foreign cur- have 
rencies, which is the criterion of their necessity to the Soviet Union. theat 
Along with the increase in the number of specialists, a great drive is — 
being made to raise the productivity of labor in general. In 1935 the Stak- that 
hanovy movement started, aiming to introduce efficiency methods of pro- high 
duction. It is reported that as a result of this the second Five-Year Plan, an 
just as was the first, is likely to be completed in four years. rs 
opay the economy of the U.S.S.R. is nearly balanced and its depend- life. 
ipa on foreign trade is diminishing. In 1934 its total foreign trade ee 
was one fifth that of the peak in 1931. Machinery imports are less than ws 
one sixth of what they were in 1932, and the Soviet Union is producing T 
every variety, though still not in sufficient quantity. In the matter of the 
raw materials, strides are being made in developing rubber substitutes ing 
and in extracting aluminum from domestic ores. Imports of wool, hides aa 


and livestock are rapidly decreasing, while the U.S.S.R. has already 
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become practically self-sufficient in cotton. Corresponding reductions are 
to be made in exports of consumption goods such as cotton textiles, since 
the need for foreign exchange is no longer so acute. 

The synchronous functioning and productive outflow of Soviet econ- 
omy, typified by the record harvest of 1935 and the declining subsidies 
to industry, have their counterpart in the solidarity of popular support. 
The population is now practically homogeneous as far as its relation to 
government power and to the national economy is concerned. All the 
means of production—industry and land—are socialized. Wages vary 
according to productive ability, but the mobility between wage groups is 
great. Free education and the end of “social origins” discrimination 
give everyone the opportunity to raise his productive capacity and with 
it his wages. In relation to the government, the inequality between the 
proletariat and peasantry in voting rights is to be abolished by a change 
in the Constitution called for by the Congress of Soviets in 1935. For all 
practical purposes, the population cannot be considered as being divided 
into groups some of which should automatically be more in favor of the 
system than others. 

Regarding the population as a whole, its “vested interest” in the 
present regime rests on its effect on the standard of living. Increased 
wages and falling prices spread their benefits to all occupational groups. 
In addition to money incomes, all workers have social insurance against 
disability and old age. Since 1930 unemployment has disappeared from 
the Soviet scene. There are free education and medical aid. The people 
have become literate, they have access to art, music, literature, and the 
theater. There can be no denying that the lot of the population has 
improved over the last few years. Therefore, although it may be argued 
that the standard of living of a workman in the Soviet Union is not as 
high as that of a man holding the same kind of position in the United 
States, the fact remains that it is far better than it was three years ago 
and the workman can see it improving month by month. He also is not 
unaware that his share not only of bread but also of the amenities of 
life is appreciably larger than it was in 1913. Not unnaturally he sup- 
ports and cooperates with the regime under which he finds his position 
improving. 

To return to the international scene: What then becomes the basis for 
the Soviet Union’s new status among the powers? It is a country grow- 
ing industrially, already capable of supporting its population and sup- 
plying an army of considerable size. Its economy demands few imports, 
possesses no foreign investments and in its very nature does not need 
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foreign outlets for excess production. It has now, just as in Czarist times, 
a huge population and a wealth of natural resources, and in addition it 
has what the Czarist regime lacked, the essential prerequisites for de. 
veloping these resources without foreign aid. The picture is one of a 
country stable internally and lacking expansive forces driving it outward, 
Peace increases its internal strength. War can gain it nothing. Therefore 
the Soviet government can and does announce a foreign policy—one of 
peace. In Asia, just as in Europe, it can support this policy in terms of 
material and popular strength. No longer can its weight in the Pacific 
be measured in terms of Siberia—any more than that of the United 
States is measured in terms of California. It must be considered as an 
undivided country with an undivided policy. 

The Soviet Union today could attain “splendid isolation.” It is able 
simply to step out of the international scene, subtracting one sixth of the 
world from the equation of world politics. The fact that the U.S.S.R. has 
not done this, but indeed has even entered into “foreign entanglements” 
such as the League of Nations and the pact with France, shows that 
independence, not isolation, is its aim. The record of the years since the 
Revolution shows that the Soviet Union has clearly delimited the sphere 
of its activities in world affairs. It has entered the international arena 
for three reasons—for self-defense, and, closely connected with this, to 
throw its weight on the side of peace; and finally, to engage in economic 
and cultural exchange with other countries. In so far as the existence of 
a strong country playing this role is important to other nations, the 
Soviet Union is an important international force. The other side of the 
picture, the influence that the very existence of a strong Soviet Union 
has on the internal conditions and the foreign policies of other countries, 
is as much an unknown quantity in the equation of international poli- 
tics as the U.S.S.R. is a known quantity. 
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THE FINANCIAL CUTTING EDGE IN THE 
PARTITION OF CHINA 


“AsIATICUS” 


 —_ Great Britain nor America has been willing to take 
direct action against Japan since the conquest of Manchuria and North 
China began; but both of them—America through the Wheat and Cot- 
ton Loan of 1933 and Great Britain through the financial mission headed 
by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross in 1935'—have shown a willingness to keep 
on playing at the older game of financial control over China. Financial 
intervention and military intervention are, however, only different ends 
of the same stick, and it is therefore pertinent to study the mechanism 
of the foreign financial penetration of China; it reveals an alternative 
aspect of the Japanese military conquest and makes it readily under- 
standable that nations which have not attempted to counter Japan by 
military action can still be opponents or rather rivals of Japan in the 
application of financial pressure. 

Before 1914, British and French financiers took the lead in the pene- 
tration of China, but after the Great War Japan increased its invest- 
ments with such rapidity that, by the end of 1930, when Great Britain 
held 31.8 per cent of the total loan obligations of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Japan held 31.5 per cent, while France held 13.7 per cent and 
America came sixth, with 5.9 per cent, behind both Belgium and Italy. 
This made it easy for American writers to be more eloquent than those 
of other interested nations on the real purpose of these loans. Thus 
C. F. Remer, the American economist, states that: 


The increasing indebtedness of the Chinese Government to foreigners 
... has been associated with war, anti-foreign disturbances, civil strife 
and political intrigue . . . The balances of international payments show 
that, except for the briefest periods, there has not been a net inflow of 
funds into China as the result of Government financing, taking into 
account payments on interest and principal. This means that the Chinese 
Government has paid out to foreigners more than it has received. 


This, however, is a mild description. These loans, especially the 


? This article was written in October, 1935. 
°C. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China, New York, 1933, p. 119. 
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British loans, were characterized by conditions guaranteeing such 
extraordinary profits for the banks and bondholders that in reality the 
net amount of each loan was multiplied, in repayment, several times. 
The loans in question were not the direct indemnities which, converted 
to loan form, still form a considerable part of the Chinese foreign deb, 
but the ordinary loans granted to the Chinese Government in the name 
of “financial assistance,” which actually constituted perpetual indemni- 
ties, usurping all the important sources of Chinese central government 
income. Remer, for instance, describes the first three loans negotiated, 
under which China was credited with U.S. $213 million, with the 
provision that U.S. $185.3 million of this amount should be turned 
over by the banks in London to Japan, against the indemnity exacted 
from China after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. An incidental result 
of this transaction was the surrender of control over the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs to the British lenders. 

Remer goes on to remark that “under such circumstances the avoid- 
ance of a loan came to be regarded by the Chinese people, if not by 
the Chinese Government itself, as a diplomatic victory.” He does not 
comment, however, on another feature of these loans: namely, that the 
Chinese Government, under these three loans, received a net credit of 
US. $213 million, but took over obligations to the amount of $233 
million. Of the three, the 4% Per Cent Gold Loan of 1898 may be taken 
as an example. China incurred, under this loan, a debt of £16 million; 
but as the loan was issued at the price of 83 per cent, the net amount 
actually lent to China was only £ 13,280,000. The interest, at the rate of 
4% per cent, was payable over a term of 45 years, ending in 1943, so 
that China incurred, for interest alone, an obligation of £ 21,585,454. 
Considering that the difference between the nominal principal of the 
loan and its issue price was £2,720,000 in favor of the banks, the real 
rate of interest is not 4% but 5.42 per cent. Furthermore, during the 45 
years the banks were to receive % per cent of the loan service amounts 
as commission, making a total on this account of £95,964. 

For a real loan of £ 13,280,000 the Chinese Government thus agreed 
to pay back not only the nominal principal of £16 million, but interest, 
spread over 45 years, amounting to £21,585,454 and a commission, on 
the loan service, of £95,964—a total of £ 37,681,418, or about 283 per 
cent of the actual net loan. The bonds of this loan are among the best 
Chinese bonds quoted on the London market. At the end of 1934 they 
were quoted at around 103, and at the end of the first half of 1935 at 
around 102—37 years after they were issued at a price of 83! 
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The Financial Cutting Edge in the Partition of China 


Nor was this all. Besides the lucrative business for the banks and 
bondholders, there were other advantages, some of which may be quoted 
from clauses of the loan agreement. First of all, the loan was to be 
secured on “the entire revenues of the Chinese Maritime Customs.” In 
addition to this, the Chinese Government undertook that “the adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service shall remain as at 
present during the currency of this loan.” This makes it possible to 
understand another of the clauses, reading as follows: “during the said 
term of 45 years the amortization shall not be increased nor the loan 
redeemed nor converted by the Chinese Government.” The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, which alone took half of the loan, 
became at the same time the depositary bank of the Maritime Customs, 
the biggest source of Chinese public income. The gigantic usury and 
national humiliation contained in this one loan agreement are guaran- 
teed to this day by the British supervisory control of the Maritime 
Customs, and executed by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, the trustees of almost all of the British loans to the Chinese 
Government.® 

The 4% Per Cent Gold Loan of 1898 is characteristic of the period 
when the British had an almost monopolistic position in China and the 
French financiers contented themselves with usurious loan profits, leav- 
ing political control in the hands of the British, The Reorganization 
Loan of 1913 is characteristic of the next stage, in which American 
capital tried to get into the business on equal terms with Great Britain 
and France. The British admitted the Americans, but at the same time 
granted equal participation to Japan and Russia. Since neither of these 
countries had at that time capital available for export, their admission to 
the Loan Consortium really meant enlarging the British and French 
shares, thus reducing the possibilities of American participation. 

American financiers finally refused to participate under such condi- 
tions and in this connection Remer states that “as a matter of fact, 
when the loan was issued, the whole of the Japanese share and a con- 
siderable part cf the Russian were actually issued in the financial cen- 
ters of Western Europe.”* The London Economist even claimed that 
nearly all of the money for this loan was supplied by the British, and 
demanded that the participation of British banks be in accordance with 
this fact. Remer quotes Hartley Withers as saying that: 


*For the technical details of this loan, as well as of the other two referred to, see, 
besides Remer, op. cit., Chinese Government Foreign Loan Obligations, issued by 
Research Department of the Bank of China, Shanghai, 1935. 

*Remer, op. cit., p. 127. 
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The financial strength of England and France had to be shared, for 
political reasons, with powers which had, on purely financial grounds, 
no claim whatever to participate in the business of furnishing capital to 
China.5 


The whole controversy signifies, it may be pointed out, an accentuation 
of the rivalry between the main powers that were exploiting China. In 
the end, Great Britain could no longer maintain its dominating position 
as the one real controlling power, cooperating only with France, but had 
to become the leader of a Five-Power Consortium, facing an American 
challenge. 


yen Reorganization Loan was equivalent to open intervention by 
the imperialist powers against the national-revolutionary movement 
of Sun Yat-sen. It was intended to enable Yiian Shih-k’ai to stabilize his 
counter-revolutionary dictatorship and the control of his provincial mili- 
tarists, to force down the revolutionary movement and quell the centers 
of opposition in the South, and finally to corrupt the whole government 
administration, by making it subservient to foreign finance. Given the 
similarity of circumstances at the present day, a new British or inter- 
national loan to the Chinese Government would inevitably have a similar 
effect. 

The Reorganization Loan burdened China with an obligation of £25 
million, of which the net amount was only £21 million, the bank 
issuing price being go per cent, in addition to which a further reduction 
of 6 per cent was granted to the issuing banks. The interest was nomi- 
nally 5 per cent and the term 47 years, ending in 1960, providing for a 
total interest payment of £ 42,893,597. A comparison of nominal prin- 
cipal and interest with the real loaned amount shows that the real inter- 
est is about 6% per cent. The 4 per cent commission for the loan service 
accounts for a total of £169,734, so that the Chinese Government agreed 
to pay back, for an actual net loan of £21 million, a grand total of 
£ 68,063,331, or about 325 per cent of the net loan. Under a clause in 
the agreement the Chinese Government had, during the first 17 years 
of the currency of the loan, no right “to redeem the whole outstanding 
amount of the whole loan or any part of it not yet due for repayment,” 
and from the 17th to the 32nd year the right to redeem only on payment 
of 2% per cent for every nominal £ 100—whereas the banks had issued 
at 84 for 100. 


5 Hartley Withers, International Finance, (New York, 1916), quoted in Remer, 
Op. cit., p. 127. 
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The Financial Cutting Edge in the Partition of China 


This loan agreement further introduced strict foreign control for “all 
requisitions for loan funds,” with a Chinese and a foreign director in 
charge of the Bureau of National Loans. The loan was paid over to the 
Chinese Government in instalments which “shall not exceed £500,000 
in any one week.” The balance of the loan funds was to be “held in 
London, Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg and Yokohama,” the Chinese 
Government being granted interest on it at the rate of 3 per cent, while 
itself paying over 6 per cent on the whole amount, including the portion 
held by the banks in Europe and Japan. The instalments were paid by 
the banks after their own representative had satisfied himself that the 
cxpenditure was in accordance with the agreement. Furthermore, 


Should the said representative of the Banks be in doubt in respect to 
the disbursement of loan funds which have been made, he shall be 
entitled to make enquiries of the Foreign Director of the Bureau of 
National Loans and to call upon him for the production of receipts and 
vouchers for inspection. 


The Reorganization Loan marked an advance in the foreign control 
over China in the guise of financial assistance, being the instrument for 
the complete usurpation of control over the Salt Gabelle. This had al- 
ready been begun under the Anglo-French Loan of 1908, secured upon 
the salt revenue. The Reorganization Loan was “secured in respect to 
both principal and interest by a charge upon the entire revenue of the 
Salt Administration of China,” and the Chinese Government agreed 
futher “to take immediate steps for the reorganization, with the 
assistance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenue of 
China.” This meant a surrender of control over this administration to 
the British, under the Loan Consortium led by the British, the funds for 
the reorganization being taken from the loan and the Salt Administra- 
tion being taken over, under the agreement, for 47 years, or until 1960. 


So long as the interest and principal of the loan are regularly paid 
there shall be no interference with the Salt Administration as herein 
provided, but if interest and/or principal be in default ... the said 
organization shall forthwith be incorporated with the Maritime Customs 
and the revenues above pledged shall be administered for the account 
and in the interest of the bondholders. 


For the safeguarding of the interests of the Loan Consortium against 
American competition, the agreement contained the following clause: 


In the event of the Chinese Government desiring to issue further loans 
secured upon the revenues of the Salt Administration or to issue supple- 
mentary loans for purposes . . . specified in this Agreement, the Chinese 
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Government will give to the Banks the option of undertaking such loans 
on a commission basis of six per cent.® 

Railway loans, which form a separate classification, were also granted 
at this period, by the same financial groups and on similar conditions, 
The Tientsin-Pukow Railway Agreement of 1908 may be taken as 
characteristic. It provided for a 5 per cent gold loan for an amount of 
£5 million, granted by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora. 
tion on behalf of the British investors, and by the Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank on behalf of the Germans. The issue price was 93 per cent, besides 
which a flotation charge of 54 per cent was retained by the banks, which 
also received a commission of % per cent on the annual loan service, 
According to the agreement, the British investors and the Deutsch. 
Asiatische Bank acted “as Agents of the Railway Administration during 
construction for the purchase of all materials, plant and goods required 
to be imported from abroad.” For this they were to receive a commission 
of 5 per cent of the original net cost of all imported goods. 

The term of the loan was 30 years. Redemption was allowed only 
after 10 years, and from the roth to the 2oth year by payment of a 
premium of 2% per cent for each bond of £100. The loan was secured 
on the revenue of the railway and the internal revenues of the provinces 
of Kiangsu and Shantung. German and British chief engineers were 
appointed for the construction of the railway, and after completion a 
British engineer in chief was to be in charge during the period of the 
loan. Finally, there was a clause reading: 


It is understood and agreed that after the construction of the Line is 
completed, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank and the Chinese Central Rail- 
ways Ltd., within their respective Sections, will be given the preference 
for such agency business during the currency of the Loan, for the supply 
of foreign materials as the Railway Administration may require, on 
terms to be hereafter mutually agreed upon.” 

The same preference was given for construction of branch lines, “if 
foreign capital is required.” A special feature of the British loans of this 
class is that the issuing banks are very closely connected with the con- 
struction firms representing the home industrial combines, often acting 
directly as their agents and thus securing an extraordinary commission 
profit besides the usurious loan profit. 

The Maritime Customs, the Salt Gabelle and the most important 


*For this and the foregoing quotations from the Reorganization Loan agreement, 
see Chinese Government Foreign Loan Obligations. 

"For this and the previous quotation from the Tientsin-Pukow Railway Agree- 
ment, see Chinese Government Foreign Loan Obligations. 
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loans railway concessions having been reserved for British finance capital, 
allowing a modest share to others within the frame of British control, 
anted any new competitor wishing to break into the business of financial 
tions, assistance to the Chinese Government, or to break out of the British- 
en as dominated Consortium, had to look for other securities. This was what 
int of happened when Japan, during the European War, achieved the financial 
Pora- strength needed for export of capital. After forcing the Twenty-one 
‘ische Demands on China in 1915 and getting a monopolistic position in Man- 
“sides churia after Russian imperialism was destroyed by the Revolution of 
vhich igt7, the Japanese concentrated on obtaining financial control over the 
rvice, Chinese Government through loans, relying in the matter of securities 
itsch- mostly on their own military power and their plans for the progressive 
iring dismemberment of China. The Japanese, therefore, have the lion’s share 
uired of what are known as the “unsecured and inadequately secured” loans 
ssion and debts of the Chinese Government—incurred almost entirely during 
and since the War. 
only 
of a n Aprit, 1918, the Japanese granted the Chinese Government a 
ured I Telegraph Loan to the amount of 20 million yen, taking as security 
nees the “entire properties and revenues of the whole Chinese Telegraph 
vere Administration.” In October, 1918, they granted a Telephone Extension 
mn a Loan of 10 million yen, securing it (and other loans) on the “present 
the and future properties of and revenue from the Government Telephone 
Administration, including long distance telephone service, together with 
vb operating rights.” They granted further loans for construction of wireless 
ail- telegraph stations, and the Chinese Government took the loans in ex- 
nce change for monopolistic rights awarded to the Japanese creditors—in 
ply spite of the fact that different departments of the same Government had 
an concluded similar agreements with British and American interests for 
a the same purpose, and in exchange for the same rights and securities. 
if The loan terms enforced by the Japanese were not, however, “worse” 
his than those of the British. According to a report of the Chinese Ministry 
cad of Finance in 1927, the obligations listed as “unsecured,” incurred mostly 
ng in 1918 and between then and 1925, represented a total nominal amount 
- of 198 million yen, of which the net loans received by China totalled 
150 million. The rate of interest on the nominal principal ranged from 
- 7 per cent to 14.4 per cent. At the end of 1927 the amount outstanding 
nt, on these loans, in principal and interest, totalled Ch.$273 million.§ 
ee: *For this, and the quotations from Japanese loan agreements, see Report of the 


Chinese Ministry of Finance (1927), quoted in Remer, op. cit., p. 539. 
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According to Remer, the notorious Nishihara Loans of 1918, alone, 
“more than doubled the outstanding debts of the Chinese Government 
to Japan,” and he describes them as follows: 


It is difficult to find a name for these transactions. They were hardly 
investments in any usual meaning of the word. In attempting to state 
their nature carefully and accurately, one might say this: they were 
series of payments of Japanese funds to a group of Chinese officials then 
in power in exchange for agreements which gave Japanese interesis 
certain claims, particularly in Manchuria, and so advanced the policy oi 
the Japanese Government.® 
This is true, but the differences between these transactions and the 
previous British loans, or those granted by American interests after the 
War, are only comparative. “Carefully and accurately,” it might even be 
said that all foreign loans to the Chinese Government have been nothing 
but payments to Chinese officials, repaid many times from the Chinese 
public income, in exchange for agreements selling out China to foreign 
imperialism. 

The Nishihara Loans were secretly negotiated, and “the secrecy,” ac. 
cording to Remer, “was enforced by a newspaper censorship.” As Japan 
was bound by the Consortium not to grant loans to the Chinese Govern. 
ment, without the participation of the other powers, except for direct 
industrial enterprises, the loans were made under other names. Ts'a0 
Ju-lin, one of the negotiating Chinese officials, later admitted this, stating 
in a memorandum to the Chinese Government that: 


He had been compelled to adopt the subterfuge of making a loan for 
nominally industrial purposes, . . . inasmuch as the avowal of the fact 
that the money was for political purposes would lead to difficulties with 
the Consortium and with the foreign governments interested.” 


The Japanese investors did not have to worry because the loans were 
“unsecured” or because the service of them was in abeyance. Between 
1927 and 1930 the Japanese Government compensated the creditors with 
bonds to the amount of 156 million yen.!! In the Customs Agreements 
between China and Japan of May, 1930, the Nanking Government 
formally assumed obligations for the readjustments of “unsecured and 
inadequately secured obligations” due to Japanese creditors, thus recog- 
nizing the obligations of the prior Peking Government. A start on the 
practical solution of these problems was made in 1934 when the Ministry 
= Remer, op. cit., p. 540-541. 


 U. S. Foreign Relations, 1918, p. 131. 
™ Remer, op. cit., p. 543. 
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Affairs 
8, alone. [of Communications in Nanking arranged for the service of a small 
ernment portion of these loans, to the amount of 15 million yen, after secret 
negotiations which are said to be still in progress as regards the other 
: “unsecured” Japanese loans. 
sai The Japanese have, however, offered to relieve the Chinese Govern- 
were 4 ment of a part of the obligations concluded with the Peking Govern- 
als then ment, relating to Manchuria, and have reduced the rate of interest on 
Mteresis the other loans, besides promising to grant new loans in the form of 
olicy of industrial and military supplies for Nanking—a magnanimity which 
will not hurt the Japanese investors. In the meantime, according to 
nd the Remer, principal and deferred interest on the Nishihara Loans, esti- 
ter the mated originally at 120 and 200 million yen, have accumulated to “the 
ven be fantastic sum of about Ch.$1,000 million,’ which “demonstrates the 
thing necessity for . . . modification.” 
‘hinese After the War there appeared the New Consortium, the purpose of 
oreign which was to bring in American finance capital, described as follows 


by Professor Remer: 


al The course of events which led in the political field to the Washing- 
Japan ton Conference of 1921-1922 led in the financial field to the creation of 
overn- the New Consortium. In both cases the new position of the United 
direct States placed the initiative with the Americans; in both cases the new 
position of Japan constituted the major problem.’ 
‘ating The New Consortium was, however, stillborn. Under the terms of the 
agreement, foreign loans to the Chinese Government, secured by Chinese 
= for public income, were to be granted only by the financial member groups 
- fact of America, Great Britain, France and Japan. Huge new loans were 
with planned for the redemption of the old loans and for “reconstruction,” 
based on the main sources of Chinese public income. The Japanese, how- 
were ever, continued their secret lending in the North, and remained “the 
veen major problem” for American interests. The British decided to wait for 
with better times, maintaining in the meanwhile their hold on the Maritime 
ents Customs and the Salt Gabelle, together with financial control over their 
rent railway concessions, allowing the Chinese Government to use the surplus 
and income from the Maritime Customs for floating domestic loans, and to 
20g- this extent removing the possibility for Consortium loans under Amer- 
the ican initiative. 
stry In 1919 the Americans themselves negotiated two short-term two-year 


loans to the amount of U.S.$11 million. The issue price of one was 93 


Remer, op. cit., p. 
Remer, op. cit., p. 330. 
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and of the other 91, while both paid interest at 6 per cent and were 
secured on the Chinese tobacco and wine taxes. The more recent Amer. 
ican Cotton-Wheat Loan of 1933, of U.S.$50 million, took as security 
the “consolidated” taxes on tobacco, flour, cotton yarn and matches, 
The general manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora. 
tion, in his 1932 report, declared that these taxes are growing in impor- 
tance, ranging third after the Maritime Customs and Salt Gabelle.'* Both 
this declaration and the concentration of American investors on the 
security of these taxes prove that the struggle between the main foreign 
financiers continues, in spite of the breakdown of the Consortium. 

The Chinese Ministry of Finance reported that for the fiscal year 
1933-34 the Customs revenue brought in Ch.$352 million, the Salt 
Revenue about Ch.$177 million, and the Consolidated Taxes, together 
with the Tobacco and Wine Tax, a total of about Ch.$115 million. The 
inclusive total of these three sources was about Ch.$644 million, repre. 
senting about 94 per cent of all public income of the Chinese Govern. 
ment. According to the same report, the proceeds from borrowing in this 
fiscal year amounted to Ch.$180 million, while paymcants for loan sery- 
ices, indemnities and military expenses represented a total of about go 
per cent of all public income, and about 75 per cent of all receipts of the 
Government, including the borrowing.® 

Among the greatest obstacles to the plans connected with the New 
Consortium was the rise of the national revolutionary movement in 
China, especially between 1924 and 1927. Remer has justly remarked 
that “railway contracts have multiplied when the Chinese Government 
has been weak,”!® and history shows that the rush to give financial 
assistance has always been especially keen when China has been defeated 
in imperialist wars, or when counter-revolutionary governments have 
needed foreign intervention in order to suppress revolution. The boom 
times for loans have been those following the Sino-Japanese and Boxer 
Wars and the counter-revolutionary regime of Yiian Shih-k’ai, and the 
present time is likely to prove another such period. The granting of 
loans at such times is the best way to defend and secure the old invest- 
ments and to tighten alien control over China. It is no accident that the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria ia 1931 and attack on Shanghai in 
1932 were followed by the U.S. $50 million Cotton-Wheat Loan of 1933 
and the British Shanghai Reconstruction Loan of 1934. 
~ 4 Annual Report of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1932. 


* China Year Book, 1935. 
© Remer, op. cit., p. 141. 
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The Financial Cutting Edge in the Partition of China 


In 1926 the imperialist powers, in order to frustrate the planned 
Northern Expedition of the Canton Revolutionary Government, at- 
tempted to revive the Consortium with a view to granting an inter- 
yentionist loan to the Peking Government, to be secured on the increased 
Customs revenue resulting from the tariff autonomy granted to China 
by the Peking Tariff Conference. Eugene Chen, the acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Canton Government, protested in the following 
terms against 


the constant interference and intervention, direct and indirect, of certain 
foreign Powers who (to cite some signal instances) first supported 
Yiian Shih-k’ai and financed him with the Reorganization Loan of 1913, 
next supported Tuan Ch’i-jui in his Anfu days and financed him with 
the Nishihara and other loans, then supported Wu Pei-fu and financed 
him with Customs and Salt surpluses, and now are contemplating sup- 
port of a composite strong man in the diversified persons of Wu Pei-fu 
and Chang Tso-lin and are financing this brace of militarists with pro- 
ceeds of a loan to be secured on the promised tariff surtaxes.’7 


In the same protest he justly remarks that foreign control of Chinese 
public income is “an engine of war finance and foreign intervention in 
China’s civil wars, or rather revolutionary wars.” This is borne out by 
the fact that since the Kuomintang turned against the national revolu- 
tion in 1927-28, the imperialist powers have again attained a position in 
which they can not only carry out their frustrated plans of 1926, but 
can proceed rapidly to a complete dismemberment of China. 

This brings us to the present, in which the relation of loan policy to 
imperialism and intervention may be concisely stated as follows: 

The chief powers now concerned are Great Britain and Japan, with 
America still, so to speak, maneuvering for position. The British, com- 
mitted already to long-term interests, are in a position which demands 
the maintenance of their hold on the Maritime Customs and Salt 
Gabelle. This position could be improved by new loans, taking the Con- 
solidated Taxes and newly created Income Taxes as security, and also 
by refloating the old railway debts with new loans and new railway 
concessions in South and Southwest China. The realization of these 
plans could, from the British point of view, be compatible with Japanese 
cooperation, and could be effected by a partition of China into a Japanese 
North and a British South and Southwest, with a common hunting 
ground between them in Central China. 


“Eugene Chen, Protest to the American Minister. Recorded in China Year 
Book, 1926. 
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The Japanese, however, have up to the present shown no tendency to 
fall in with plans of this kind, which would consolidate the old British 
position in the Far East. Japanese imperialism demands recognition o{ 
Japanese predominance over the whole of China, and particularly insists 
on the removal of British control over China’s finances. The seizure by 
the Japanese of the Customs and Salt revenues in Manchuria and Jehol 
will therefore be followed in due course by seizure of the same revenues 
in North China, breaking up to an important extent the British finan. 
cial hegemony in China. 

America, while playing the neutral observer, follows the struggle be. 
tween Japan and Great Britain with keen attention. Hostile to monop. 
olistic British loan plans, its cue is to wait for the time when Great 
Britain will be forced to share its spoils with American financiers jn 
order to keep out Japan, and America will be able to come in on its 
own terms, guaranteeing American investments against both Japan and 
Great Britain. 
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THROUGH THE EYES OF A JAPANESE 
NEWSPAPER READER 


GUENTHER STEIN 


| to the foreigner who has lived in Japan for some time, 
has talked to many Japanese and experienced foreign residents in search 
of information, has read most of the good books dealing with Japan 
and has made all kinds of systematic investigations on the spot, a full 
translation of a daily Japanese newspaper comes as a revelation. For, 
with all its restrictions and shortcomings, the daily picture of the coun- 
try’s life and mind given by the Japanese press is fuller and more fas- 
cinating than anything that could be written for the express purpose of 
describing the present conditions and opinions of Japan. 

I have picked out at random a morning and an evening copy each, of 
the Asahi (October 26, 1935) and the Yomiuri (March 25, 1935)! and 
had thera fully and reliably translated into English. The former prides 
itself on being the most liberal Japanese newspaper, mostly read by 
intellectuals, members of the liberal professions and business men; the 
latter is a somewhat more nationalistic, sensational and popular paper. 
Between them, these two double copies have been bought by more than 
one million Japanese, and read by probably four or five million. Of the 
very few foreigners who are able to read Japanese four or five may have 
glanced at them, but apart from an occasional leading article, some 
foreign news item or some local sensation, almost nothing of the con- 
tents of Japanese newspapers comes to the knowledge of the outside 
world, Unfortunately space does not permit of giving the full transla- 
tions, or even a complete extract, but I have tried to bring into this 
article at least one example of every essential topic, leaving out mere 
news from abroad (a comparison of which with news about the same 
events in Western newspapers would make an interesting investigation). 

Foreign politics, which in both papers fill a great part of the main 
pages, can be considered first. The following Yomiuri article, “Agony 
in the Countries of the Setting Sun,” was written as a comment on 
Germany’s announcement of rearmament: 


*LE., before the recent military coup in Tokyo. 
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A stone thrown by the Nazis made waves on the muddy waters of 
Europe. Simon flew to Berlin, Mussolini barked, France went mad. 
Versailles had not settled anything fundamentally. It had left Europe in 
eternal uncertainty. The wounded wolf (Germany) licks his wounds, 
making them only deeper. Europe cannot be rescued any more. Nobody 
can be so ignorant of world history as to think that even statesmanship 
could save Europe. Agony, disputes, wounds, dying of old age, end in 
tragedy: that is the destiny of the whole of Europe. But if there should 
be a man who thinks that this situation will cause another war, he too 
is ignorant. Europe is not strong enough to go to war. It has not enough 
courage and vitality. Whatever may happen on the European continent, 
it is no longer a world problem. America, the Orient, Russia (which js 
the Orient in Europe) will no longer be involved in European disputes, 
The world will look at the agonies, the decadence, the downfall of the 
continent with a cold mind. Europe is no more the center of the world. 
It only used to be that. Now it is only one of the world’s countries. 
Economically, technically, from the standpoint of the level and progres- 
siveness of civilization in general, European days have passed. The sun 
is setting in the countries of the evening. They have played their roles, 
they disappear from the stage of the world. Who is to come up and play 
in the next act of world history with energy, passion and ideals? 


In the same paper, the main news item is a statement by Foreign 
Minister Hirota in the Diet: “Japan is ready to resume negotiations with 
Soviet Russia to buy North Sakhalin.” It is illustrated by a cartoon that 
pictures a junk-shop, “Soviet & Co.,” with Stalin sitting behind a display 
of curios, Hirota, standing, has just bought the article “Chinese Eastern 
Railway,” and weighs in his hand a second one, “North Sakhalin.” The 
same copy reports a friendly dinner party at the Soviet Embassy in 
Tokyo, where Japanese, Manchukuo and Soviet delegates celebrated the 
sale of the C.E.R. 

The eternal Sino-Japanese controversies take up most of the columns 
devoted to foreign politics; Japanese newspapers have their best and 
most numerous foreign correspondents in China, where the Japanese 
authorities on the spot seem to guide their newspapermen to a very 
large extent. Japanese opinion on Chinese developments is so well known 
abroad that it need not be enlarged on here; but two items from the 
Asahi may be mentioned. In one [the late], Mr. T. Korekiyo Takahashi, 
Japanese Minister of Finance, is quoted as having told the Chinese Am- 
bassador that “it is necessary to reconstruct China’s monetary system 

. . and to withdraw the silver in circulation”; two necessities which a 
few days later were denied by all Japanese concerned, after the Nanking 
Government had acted according to them, with the alleged help of 
Great Britain. The other item deals with the autonomy movement in 
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Through the Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper Reader 


North China in its early stages. The editorial says, summing up the 
situation: 


Of course, it is unavoidable for bringing back peace and order to 
North China to make some reformation of its political structure. Peace 
and order in North China is also important because it is a condition for 
Sino-Japanese cooperation. Whether this autonomy movement, started at 
the fringe of North China, will do good or not to the reform of the 
political structure which must aim at the stabilization of North China, 
depends on the goodwill coalition of the Chinese and Japanese authori- 
ties. We hope that the Chinese authorities may prevent confusion and 
entanglements as far as possible; that they may realize that the comple- 
tion of a self-governing organization is the only method for bringing 
peace and order to North China, and that they may act bravely and 
decidedly to accomplish a settlement. 


Domestic politics are dealt with in both papers in a most typical 
manner. Under present conditions in Japan, they turn very much less on 
the practice of government than on the theory of “thought.” This prob- 
lem occurs in both papers, in the form of the famous dispute about 
Professor Minobe’s constitutional “Emperor Organ Theory.” The 
Yomiuri reports that the reluctant Prime Minister (who was all the time 
driven on by the military) stated in one of the Special House Commit- 
tees that this 30-year-old theory of Japan’s foremost constitutional au- 
thority has now “something improper in it.” In the same copy, there is 
a big advertisement by a well-known and influential Buddhist priest 
with political leanings which reads: 


INSPIRATION 
Tue Last Warninc Acarinst Dr. Minose 


Doctor: In the catechism between you who are my senior and myself 
who am illiterate, your spirit has already accepted the cry of my true 
heart. But you may be too much of an ordinary man. You have given 
too much consideration to your own position and to the course you had 
hitherto followed. I can easily see that you have thus been constrained, 
and hesitated to take a resolute step. This I dare state even before the 
gods and Buddha. That you hesitated to take such a resolute step as 
casting away earth and heaven was, I believe, due to the lack of faith 
and worthiness on my part. With abstention and ablution, therefore, I 
pray that you awake and perceive the absolute truth of the Universe, so 
as to join the nation-wide celebration of the Manchukuo Emperor 
K’angte’s visit to this country. As I believe that the faith in which I pray 
is communicated to you, I refrained from mentioning you in my speech 
at the Osaka Central Public Hall on March 13th when the audience 
excitedly demanded my opinion on your “Emperor Organ Theory.” 
Moreover, in my advertisements in the Tokyo Nichi Nichi (March 20), 
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Hochi (March 21) and Nihon Shimbun (March 22), I made it my 
primary object only to clarify the public mind. All my efforts were con. 
centrated on this. | wonder if you understand me. Just as I was writing 
the above, a certain senior was kind enough to inform me that according 
to an intimate friend of his, Dr. Minobe repented of his former deeds 
and was determined to take a resolute step with self-denial. The voice of 
the informant, which may well be called the heavenly voice, was most 
gladly listened to. If so, the clouds are cleared just as if after a storm. 
The heated discussions all over the country could be stopped and the 
godly State will be more and more glorified, I am pressing my hands 
together. 


Though Minobe has not repented, he was finally, effectively and off- 
cially condemned as the advocate of a theory which is now regarded as 
harmful to the Japanese spirit and therefore dangerous. Thus the copy 
of the Asahi of October 26th, printed six months after the Buddhist 
priest’s advertisement, could report the following move, which is in- 
tended to liquidate and stamp out his teachings, although they are of 
old standing and had once been deemed meritorious enough by the 
Emperor for him to appoint Minobe a life-long member of the House 
of Peers and authorize him to lecture to His Majesty on the Constitution: 


Premier Okada is in accord with the Army and Navy authorities re- 
garding the organization of a committee for the cultivation of the 
Japanese spirit by clarifying our Kokutai (national character, or polity). 
As the program to be drawn up for this purpose is chiefly the concern 
of the Department of Education, the Premier talked about it with the 
Education Minister and came to the decision to have the committee 
organized under that Department. The aim of the committee is not to 
give an official interpretation of the Constitution, but to plan concrete 
measures for the cultivation of the Japanese spirit so as to make the 
Japanese people understand and realize our glorious National Polity. 
The committee is to have 60 members, selected from authoritative schol- 
ars, politicians, educationalists, military and business men, social workers 
and others. The Department of Education will demand 30,000 Yen for 
this committee in next year’s budget. 


The Diet was sitting at the time the copy of the Yomiuri here con- 
sidered was published. It contains a report of one of the last days of the 
year’s session, in which the Excess Profits Tax passed the Lower House, 
and a prediction, justified by later events, that the session would close 
with almost none of the important draft bills passed. There are also 
reports of the prolonged and unsuccessful conversations between the 
two main political parties, the Seiyukai and Minseito, about some kind 
of cooperation that might overcome their utter lack of political influence. 
The following news item has to be read against this background: 
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Through the Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper Reader 
LONG SERVICE M.P.’s GREETED BY 300 PEOPLE 


DELIGHTFUL SUPER SPECIAL TOAST 


CHAIRMAN Hamapa First to Drink 


CONGRATULATION IN SPRING RAIN 


The senior of six M.P.’s who have been sitting in the Lower House 
for more than 25 years, Dr. Ozaki, said in his speech in the presence of 
the Prime Minister: “In recent years the Diet has lost some of its credit 
among the people. I am sorry to be celebrated as a long service man at 
such a time. But it may be taken as an encouragement to do more for 
the progress of constitutional politics. If I may ask something from 
Premier Okada to-day, I should like to see the Cabinet Ministers’ seats 
on the same level with those of the members of the House.” . . . Three 
hundred celebrities called Mr. Ozaki “a god of constitutional politics” 
.. . For joy, Chairman Hamada of the House drank all his cup before 
saying Banzai. 

Another news item reads: “Mr. Ono, ex-M.P., commits suicide in 
prison cell. Wanted liquidation of dark past. [He was said to have 
blackmailed a bank.] Suicide theory denied by family.” 

Another one, in the “Gossip Column,” may have found special in- 
terest as it brings together an M.P. and the favorite topic of the family 


system: 


“I am quite a rowdy myself,” says Mr. Tetsuya Nonaka, M.P. of the 
Kokumin Domei Party; “yet I can be nothing but a good boy when I 
am with Messrs. Fujii, Kogure, and Ishizaka of the Minseito and 
Seiyukai parties.” When asked why, the M.P. confessed that he had 
been a classmate of sons of these gentlemen in his college days, and 
that therefore he was as shy in front of them as before his own father. 
“But I have just found a way to be courageous even before them,” he 
added. “I had asked Mr. Kogure the other day how many grandchildren 
he had, and I found the question had the immediate effect of making 
him pliable!” 


Foreigners in Japan are an interesting subject of domestic politics. The 
Asahi prints the following story: 


Recently the actions of the Comintern and of foreign spies against 
Japan seem to be getting so striking that the Police Department of the 
Home Office has begun to consider counter-measures, and has decided to 
make the observation of foreigners entering the country and staying 
here more severe. This fundamental rule will be secretly communicated 
to all the police stations in Japan before long. The Comintern, which 
had tried to exert its influence through Vladivostok, has changed its 
route to “Via America.” Its methods are very cunning and clever. In 
addition to this, foreign spies and such like are very active. So the Police 
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Board has made its policy toward foreigners stronger and has begun to 
investigate carefully the foreigners’ characters when they enter, and to 
observe keenly the actions of suspect foreigners in Japan. It may be one 
of the expressions of this new policy that Mr. Laskar, teacher of Music 
in a Kobe girls’ college, was twice refused permission to land at the port 
of Tsuruga and finally forced to go back to Vladivostok. Concerning 
this new policy, the Department of Foreign Affairs, and those who have 
an interest in welcoming foreign visitors to Japan, seem to be dissatisfied, 
but the police authorities are determined in their own policy because of 
the present world situation. 


“Home Life and General” is by far the greatest interest of Japanese 
newspapers, which are of course out to make profits on large circula- 
tions. They are well aware of the technical difficulties involved, for a 
large part of the Japanese public, in reading newspapers printed with 
an average of 3,000 different Chinese characters in small and bad type. 
And they must be on their guard to make the reading (or, in very many 
cases, guessing) matter which they serve to their millions of subscribers 
not only as light but also as interesting and familiar as possible. 

A report on the recovery of Mr. Ohashi, the Vice-Minister of Com- 
munications, from a recent illness may be regarded as a connecting link 
between political and domestic affairs. According to the Asahi: 


He had been so severely shocked at the sudden death of Mr. 
Tokonami, the Minister of Communications, that he fell ill and spent a 
month or so in hospital. But happily he recovered, being able to leave 
hospital and to go back to his office next week. This was his idle thought 
in bed: “It is indeed true that life, so to say, is a rope twisted by good 
fortune and misfortune. In addition to Mr. Tokonami’s loss—from bad 
to worse—I fell ill and felt sad and disappointed and irritated. But Mr. 
Mochizuki, the newly appointed Minister of Communications, was so 
kind and sympathetic that I could care for myself in hospital without 
troubling my mind with official business as long as I needed to. By his 
favor, I have got well. In addition to that—from good to better—my 
daughter’s wedding ceremony will be observed on the 26th. Through 
these bitter and sweet experiences I think I could realize what life really 
is.” What a wonderful understanding by a man of the material for a 
Haiku (traditional Japanese poem)! 


The Yomiuri, like most dailies, has a special column in which women 
can express their sorrows and ask for advice from the lady who is in 
charge of that special feature. This is the day’s letter: 


I CANNOT LOVE THE MAN RECOMMENDED BY MY 
STEPMOTHER. WHAT CAN I DO? 


I am a girl of 18. My father died 16 years ago. Mother went back to 
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Through the Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper Reader 


her parents. I was brought up by the wife of my uncle. I graduated from 
the Higher Primary School. Mr. K. has been lodging with us for 10 
years. Being very much trusted, he has a very strong position in the 
family. He approached my mother asking to marry me. She agreed, and 
after I had been promised to him, she told me. I can never love Mr. K. 
I refused. But K. robbed me of my last thing in July, with my step- 
mother’s acquiescence. I could not stay at home any more. | left my 
family, worked at some place, but was found out and taken back. K. is 
a government official, and as he is in his office during the day-time, I 
cannot go out. I am living like a bird in a cage. I hate Mr. K. But all 
my relatives like him, and my stepmother was supported materially by 
him. If I refuse to marry him, she says she would lose face. What shall 
I do? 


This is the answer given by Mrs. Kawasaki, a well-known educator: 


Something must be reconsidered in your decision not to love Mr. K. 
Perhaps your stepmother presses you to marry Mr. K., and so, in opposi- 
tion, you don’t like him. Perhaps you were surprised by his sudden 
courtship, as he seems to be rather clumsy in that line. As you say, all 
your relatives are supporting your marriage. Then, Mr. K. may be 
somebody. Perhaps you will find more affinity when you get accustomed 
to him. When you reconsider your opinion and are agreeable, you could 
better obey your relatives. If not, you must refuse to the last. 


The Asahi prints the following letter: 


I am a wife, 26 years of age, and have two children, two and three 
years old. We are a wholesale merchant’s family. After the death of my 
mother-in-law who was the expert in the business, my husband, who is 
selfish and dull-headed, succeeded to the business, being assisted by an 
old employee. But we have little hope on account of lack of capital. In 
addition to this, my husband is in illicit love with an apprentice girl 
who is seven years younger than I am. Before my mother-in-law died, 
she asked me to bear and pardon his fault and to try to let the girl marry 
somebody else, keeping this scandal secret. Recently my husband is 
doing his trade diligently, but he never gives up the illicit intercourse 
with the girl, who seems to enjoy it. I could no longer bear such a 
situation and asked him to marry the girl, divorcing me with my two 
children. Then, he begged my pardon and asked me to keep the affair 
secret from our father. So I talked to the girl. She began to protest in 
bad language, saying: “I could never be his legal wife. Neither can I 
return to my parents’ home. If you should drive me out of the house, 
I shall survive by doing whatever I can.” It I drove her out of my house, 
she would be a waitress or a street girl, and I am sure she would still 
allure my husband . . . I hesitate to embarrass our father by telling 
him. What shall I do? 


This is the answer of Mrs. Yamada, who is regarded as one of the 
prominent fighters for women’s rights: 
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Though the immoral relations between your husband and the girl are 
spoiling your family life, you are still trying to keep the dark side in 
secret from your father-in-law. How foolish you are! So far as you can- 
not solve the question by yourself, you must ask your father-in-law to 
deal with the girl on his paternal authority. Not only the girl is wrong, 
but so is your husband . . . You must do your best to be a dignified 
wife. Besides, you must be so courageous as to carry on the whole busi- 
ness, following your mother-in-law’s example; for your business is going 
from bad to worse. 


Another article in the Asahi gives women advice against their suffer. 
ing from another common complaint: 


HOW TO CORRECT PAMPERED INFANTS 


Though they may be as old as four or five years and need no mother’s 
milk any longer, we find many children who have bad habits and cry 
for “oppai” (mother’s milk) fretfully all the time. Some children whose 
mothers have made it a rule to lie side by side in bed with their children 
for a very long time get into the habit of never going to sleep without 
their lips on their mother’s breast. These habits are not good for the 
children, nor for the mothers. Mothers often put Japanese ink or pepper- 
mint on their breasts, or cover them with plaster. But children are 
cunning enough to find out the trick, trying to wipe or tear off what is 
in their way. 


The author finally recommends some white, bitter medicine to be used, 
which cannot easily be wiped off. 

Characteristic of the fight between old and modern ideas on education 
is a dialogue between a man and his wife, from the Yomiuri. The hus- 
band complains about the morality his wife learned in school: 


Huspanp: If we want to get on a tram or bus together in a hurry, 
you never get on until everybody else has done so. You sit on your seat, 
looking shyly at the floor. When you see old people, you hurry to give 
them your seat. 

Wire: Of course! 

Hussanp: No, never. You must never give a seat to those who look 
for it. 

Wire: But what about public virtue? 

Huspanp: Yours is only superficial. For instance, High School girls 
collect charity funds, but most of them don’t know what they are doing. 

Wire: Yes, I understand your argument. In some High Schools in the 
country, girls buy note books called “good deed notes,” write something 
in them and present them to the teachers; for instance, “aunt gave me 
tea while I was studying, but I did not take it till my work was done,” 
or, “I found a needle and picked it up as it is dangerous.” There are 
many such things taught in High School, and I don’t like them. They 
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T hrough the Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper Reader 


only teach forms, but they don’t teach how to judge. Is that what you 
complain of? 

Huspanp: Yes, and I feel sorry for school girls. 

Crimes in Japan are not much different from those in the West, but 
they are not played up to such a large extent. Suicides are a favorite 
topic for long reports, but the copies here reviewed happen to contain 
none of a typically Japanese character. The Yomiuri, however, prints 
this peculiarly Japanese story: “A man called at the police station, carry- 
ing his fatally poisoned son on his back, saying: ‘I have just arrested 
my bad son, as he is suspected of burglary. I did it in spite of the warn- 
ing of a doctor who attended to my son after he had taken Adalin in 
order to poison himself.’” Another one has the headline: “Youngsters’ 
Sins To Be Cleansed. Prison Boat To Be Launched. Shortly To Go On 
Maiden Trip To South Sea Islands.” The boat is to be equipped as a 
fishing boat, in order to train prisoners from fishing districts. 

Superstition is still firmly rooted in Japan. The press, as in other coun- 
tries, exploits it, and no paper would appear without daily astrological 
advice to its readers which is followed in all walks of life: “To people 
of the First White Star Type: today you can get love and luck, assisted 
by the opposite sex. But take care not to go too far. Your good direction 
is in the South,” and so forth. And the telephone brokers who stand 
between the postal authorities and the public, making tremendous 
profits on the sale or rent of the limited number of new telephone 
installations available, have to announce in their advertisements appreci- 
able discounts for numbers in which the figure 4 is contained; for shi 
means not only four, but also death. 

The following story of this class is from the Yomiurt: 


Mr. Tokomara, a Buddhist priest, ror years of age, had until recently 
only two or three white hairs in his head. But recently he got a lot of 
new black hair, as well as natural new teeth. His friends were surprised 
and feared that the priest was possessed by a badger. When asked about 
the secret of his rejuvenation, the old priest said: “I have been a bachelor 
all my life, I have always eaten vegetables and 10 eggs in one liter of 
milk every day. I have taken a bath every day and said Buddhist prayers 
and smelled incense’ sticks.” 

In the same paper, a scientific author belonging to the most modern 
school of psychology advises parents how to cure their children’s “bath- 
room, darkness, fur and such-like ‘complexes.’ ” 

The features dealing with entertainment, sport and education are just 
as revealing with regard to the present mind of Japan. 
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Pacific Affairs 
This is a day’s wireless program taken from the Yomiuri: 


A.M. 6:30 and 7:50 Gymnastics 
7:00 and four more times, Weather forecast 
7:05 French lesson (by a Japanese) 
7:30 Buddhist preachings 
g:00 Memorandum for families (household advice) 
g:05 and nine more times, Market quotations 
10:30 Lectures for mothers (today: about boys entering middle 
school ) 
P.M. 12:00 Time signal 
12:05 Old Japanese songs 
12:40 News, edited by Radio Assn. and (today) Asahi news. 
paper 
2:00 Weekly topics for ladies (by a man) 
4:00 News 
5:45 Situations vacant 
6:00 Children’s time: exercise in welcome song for Emperor 
K’angte 
6:20 Children’s news 
6:25 Lecture on Yokohama exhibition 
6:55 Daily topics in English (by Mr. Palmer) 
7:00 News and Government announcements 
7:30 Electricity in recent years 
7:45 German lectures 
8:00 Songs by Yokohama Geisha girls 
8:15 The climaxes in Shakespeare’s tragedies 
8:40 Jazz with solo (performed by Japanese) 
8:50 Popular patriotic song about General Nogi 
9:30 Time signal 
In sports, as in every other regard, traditional and Western styles vie 
with each other. “In the Japanese fencing and Judo tournament of teams 
from all parts of the country, Chita prefecture policemen won in Jap- 
anese fencing, Tokyo Metropolitan police won in Judo.” The same copy 
of the Asahi reports: 


The baseball match betwen Waseda and Keio Universities will be 
held today and tomorrow. Not only in Tokyo but all over the country, 
“W” and “K” stand gazing at each other. Waseda, which won 20 games 
out of the 37 games held with Keio in the past, has made the best record 
in all the League games of this season. Both teams are silent about thei: 
plans for today’s battle so that they can win the victory and make their 
mother school’s prestige shine. 


As Japan has a huge output of books and magazines, advertisements 
of new publications occupy an unusually large space in the daily news- 
papers. It is symptomatic of the nation’s great interest in reading matter 
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Through the Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper Reader 


that in most cases the first page of a newspaper is covered with book 
advertising. A strong Anglo-Saxon influence is noticeable. In the Yomiuri 
we find: Commentary on Modern English Poems (John Davidson, 
William Henry Davis, Ernest Dawson, Edward Fitzgerald, William 
Ernest Henley, Alfred Edward Housman, Arthur O’Shaugnessy, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Arthur Symons, William B. Yeats), by Professor Yano (in 
Japanese); “g volumes of reference books for English students in mid- 
dle schools,” and so forth. But by far the main role is still played by 
new publications on all aspects of Japanese tradition: New Interpreta- 
tions of Japanese Classics, The Religious Side of the National Spirit, 
“12 volumes of Japanese Classics for middle school use”; many books 
and periodicals on Buddhism; Jiujitsu (Judo) Lessons, with the caption 
“To meet the crisis, read this book.” Scientific and technical books are 
appearing in great numbers, as are books of all kinds of popular and 
often superstitious advice, and detective stories. Modern novels, though, 
are comparatively rare, though every newspaper has a modern as well 
as a traditional novel in serial form. 
This is from the Yomiuri’s typical modern novel, “Love’s Airway”: 


In a bathtub of pure white tiles Mrs. Ryuko was comfortably lying 
back. The room was filled with the mild and fragrant vapor of the 
green-perfumed bath. The vapor wraps the back of Ryuko’s head and 
then goes out through the window, which is half-opened. Outside the 
young leaves are trembling in the breeze. They are reflected in her half- 
opened eyes. The song of a roller canary is heard. The bath was her 
daily routine at 11 or so in the morning. She never washed herself in 
the bath. She only enjoyed the agreeable warmth of the perfumed 
water, absorbing suds of expensive soap all over her skin. . . . After an 
hour or two in the bathroom, she goes to her bed and usually enjoys 
two hours of sleep. ... As her husband was on a trip abroad, she 
could do everything in her own way. Mr. Hayami, her father-in-law, 
was not only indifferent with regard to family matters, but regarded 
that modernist wife of his son’s with kindness and a bit of curiosity. 
Capricious, wilful and jumpy as she was, Ryuko was never a fool. One 
evening she would be quite willing to accompany her father-in-law to a 
dance hall, and the next morning she was just as willing to go out with 
her mother-in-law to have lessons in ceremonial Japanese dancing. 


Just as typical, for a traditional novel such as millions of Japanese 
read every day, are these lines from the serial “Oden’s Hell,” dealing 
with a period about 100 years ago: 


Ichijuro talked in a low and sad voice: “I say, Oden . . . I wish to 
call you plain Oden, affectionately . . . but as I have something to re- 
quest from you, let me call you Oden-san [Miss Oden] respectfully. I 
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Pacific Affairs 


am a man, and I want to be loyal to my mother in her last days. I have 
given her much trouble for many years. I must go to her with 200 or 
300 ryo of money and tell her that I have given up being a samurai, and 
that I became a well-to-do merchant. For I wish to see my mother 
happy. I am very sorry for you, but could you raise the money? I shall 
repay it, and we shall be man and wife in this and the next world jf 
you have no objection to it.” 

The small advertisements of the newspapers give replies to many 
questions which may be asked in foreign countries about Japan. A shop 
which sells cake, tea, and foreign foodstuffs, demands seven salesmen or 
girls between 15 and 18 years of age, at a monthly salary of 5 Yen 
upwards, with free board. A big firm wants college graduates, at least 
25 years of age, at a monthly salary of 60 Yen (no board). To a female 
assistant, a barber-shop offers 20 to 25 Yen monthly; to a mahjong and 
billiard girl (“must be beautiful”) an establishment promises 30 Yen: 
salesgirls can get 15 to 20 Yen (all without board). 

An important column contains advertisements like the following: “A 
good boy, not yet registered, 4 years old, to be given away,” for adop 
tion; “Baby wanted, before registration.” Typically Japanese, too, is the 
advertisement of a teacher for flower arrangement, 12 monthly lessons 
at 5 Yen. “Woman doctor, 25, pure blood (which means no leprosy cases 
in the family), good looks, obedient, preparing for opening of own 
practice, wants husband 30, doctor or white-collar worker, healthy, well- 
behaved.” “I am prepared to become a family’s adopted son, 31, prop- 
erty and culture; wife must be a lady.” 

“Five houses, total monthly rent income 73 Yen, in suburb Omori, to 
be sold at 1700 Yen.” “House to let, has own gate, 1 room foreign style, 
7 Japanese rooms, bath, large garden, 46 Yen monthly.” “Ladies’ apart- 
ments, Tokyo, 4 minutes walk from station, gas and water in every 
room; 7, 9, 11 Yen monthly.” A big department store, as an exception, 
advertises some prices: stockings, three pairs 0.30 Yen; children’s pa- 
jamas 0.90 Yen. Others advertise special exhibitions of “modern _paint- 
ing,” “the culture of silk,” and so forth, to attract customers. A Japanese 
Revue Theater advertises tickets at 0.50 to 1.20 Yen, a Kabuki Theater 
at 1.10 to 8.80 Yen. 

The economic background of all this struggle between feudal tradi- 
tion and modern progress that is revealed in every single copy of a 
Japanese newspaper, is itself little subject to report and comment. Out- 

“side the factual data on prices and markets, companies and business 
results, there are just two articles on economic matters. These however 
from the Yomiuri are interesting as well as characteristic. 
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Through the Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper Reader 


“Competition severer between Japanese and native capital in Man- 
chukuo” is the title of the first one: 


How can the capitalist economy of Japan be harmonized with the 
“Wangtao” economy of Manchukuo? The problem has been solved to a 
certain extent as the latter has been overthrown by the former. This gives 
rise to the question whether Japanese capitalists can enjoy prolonged 
prosperity in face of the depression among Manchurian capitalists. The 
prosperity of Japanese capitalists is due to the so-called “construction 
boom,” and one feels naturally embarrassed in looking ahead to a return 
of the construction work to normal, the downfall of the native capi- 
talists, and the consequent decrease of Manchurian purchasing power. 


The unfavorable factors are then described. While the balance of trade 
of Manchuria was active before the “incident,” it is heavily passive now, 
on account of sinking exports and rising Japanese imports. Manchurian 
agriculture was attacked from two sides: by the sound currency (defla- 
tionary) policy, and by the capitalistic bargaining of merchants. The 
blow of the agricultural crisis was borne solely by the peasants. The 
prices of agricultural products went up only after these were in the 
hands of the merchants. The author even talks about selling at less than 


the cost of production. 


In the textile industry, one of the most important native manufactur- 
ing industries, the situation is ruinous owing to the very favorable 
exchange rate of the Yen ... bankruptcies . . . closed factories .. . 
production reduced to 20 or 30 per cent of that of the good old days 
... Continued depression resulted in high prices of foodstuffs this year. 
The conditions in Panshih Hsien (Kirin) were so hopeless that all 
efforts on the part of the provincial authorities have failed to give any 
sufficient relief to the people, many of whom choose to flee to other 
places. The present population is 60 per cent of that of “pre-incident” 
days . . . On the other hand, the increase of our exports to Manchukuo 
is very remarkable. Last year we had 67 per cent of the total of Man- 
churian imports. Japanese capital investments amount to nearly 500 
million Yen from the establishment of Manchukuo to the end of last 
year. Most of the Japanese enterprises enjoyed good business . . . Thus, 
competition between native and Japanese capital increases. If this tend- 
ency is left to develop, the Japanese capitalists are sure to come to a 
standstill in their advance in Manchukuo. All this is presenting before 
us the weak points of capitalism in every aspect . . . It necessitates the 
establishment of a national policy regarding the control of both the 
economies of Japan and Manchukuo. 


This desire for state-controlled economy, familiar as the economic 
theory of a great part of Japan’s military, is challenged in the same copy 
« 189 » 
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of the paper: “Liberal tendencies are gaining ground in economic circles, 
and even the Minister of Commerce said, “There is too much control 
over economics now.” Thus starts an article which reports a campaign 
launched by the “Japan Economic Federation” against the harmless “In- 
dustry Control Law,” which had been enforced in 1931. The author of 
the article criticizes this movement, which he considers too much infu. 
enced by the prosperity of the passing armament and export booms, 
“The present vivid developments are heading for deadlock and over. 
production, and then control by means of strong cartels will be indis. 
pensable. Progressive industrialists must help to organize better control 
machinery for Japan. The Fascists are at the door.” 
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TWIN LOYALTIES IN SIAM 
Lin Yu 


;- outside world knows so little about the relations between 
China and Siam that the tension between the two countries which arose 
in 1935 appeared to originate suddenly. All that was evident was that 
the Chinese wanted to boycott Siamese rice, because of the closing of 63 
(later increased to 79) out of more than 100 Chinese schools, under the 
Siamese education law. The Chinese press was full of resentment against 
the “oppressive measures” enforced against Chinese in Siam, but the 
underlying causes of conflict remained relatively obscure. Yet these causes 
can be very briefly stated. The Chinese form an important racial or 
national minority in Siam, and the importance of their economic activity 
and control is even greater than that of their absolute numbers. They 
have remained markedly loyal to China in cultural and national feeling, 
and out of their own funds have provided numerous schools in which 
their children get an education, Chinese in character, superior to that 
provided by the Siamese national schools. The Siamese are now trying 
to force cultural assimilation on this Chinese minority as well as political 
control, thus confronting a progressive and economically powerful com- 
munity, which hitherto has not been conspicuous for political interests, 
with a painful choice between compulsory loyalty to the country of their 
adoption and instinctive loyalty to the language and traditions of their 
country of origin. 

Siamese official figures put the number of Chinese in Siam at less 
than half a million, an estimate which could only include Chinese born 
outside Siam. If Chinese born of Chinese parentage in Siam and brought 
up to feel themsleves consciously Chinese be included, the most com- 
monly accepted figure is two and a half millions, which means that the 
Chinese constitute almost a quarter of the total Siamese population of 
11,506,200 (the number given in the official Siamese census of 1929). 
Many racial minorities in Europe which cannot show such a percentage 
are vociferous in their demands for self-determination. The racial minori- 
ties of Lithuania, for instance, are about 16 per cent of the population, 
in Latvia about 19 per cent, and in Esthonia and Finland about 10 per 
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cent.! The Chinese in Siam have made no such claim, which proves 
that they are a peaceful and not an aggressive community. 

The Chinese contribution to the national economy and polity of Siam 
is impressive. Siam without the Chinese would be a nation without 
shopkeepers. In Bangkok, the capital, the shops are almost exclusively 
Chinese, and it is only recently that Siamese have begun to start busi- 
nesses of their own; even in out of the way villages the shops are kept 
by Chinese. In industry also the Chinese own and operate 80 or go per 
cent of the rice mills, the biggest industry in Siam, and their interest js 
not confined to the milling of the rice. More often than not the Siamese 
farmer has to borrow from a Chinese in order to live between sowing 
and harvest, and after the harvest it is the Chinese dealer who buys the 
padi and transports it to the mills at Bangkok. After milling, again, it 
is the Chinese import and export trader in Singapore, Hongkong and 
China who handles three quarters* of the rice exported from Siam; and 
most of the actual consumers of this rice are Chinese, either in China 
or abroad. 

In politics, the contribution of the Chinese in Siam is not so con- 
spicuous, but it is none the less real. It is generally admitted that most 
of the high official families, and even the royal family itself, have 
Chinese blood in their veins. While an accurate estimate is not possible, 
it is commonly accepted in Bangkok that 60 per cent of these families 
are partly of the Fukien stock which provided the earliest Chinese 
settlers in Siam, while another 10 per cent trace back in part to the 
second group of Chinese settlers, the Cantonese. These groups are to 
be distinguished from the Swatow Chinese who now form the bulk of 
the Chinese community in Siam. Culturally speaking, however, Siamese 
of such partial Chinese derivation cannot be counted as Chinese; their 
interests have been fully assimilated to those of the pure Siamese. 

The process of assimilation is still going on, and it is the conflict 
between assimilation and the conscious preservation of Chinese feeling 
which divides the loyalties of the Chinese in Siam. Many Chinese born 
outside of Siam have by ability and industry risen high in the state 
service. One Penang-born Chinese became a cabinet minister under the 
royal regime, and was made a marquis. The present Minister of Interior 
is a Chinese, naturalized in Siam. The careers of such men are gov- 
erned by self-interest. China has neither position, power nor honor to 


*F, Lee Banns, Europe Since 1914, p. 527. 
* Siam: Nature and Industry. Issued by the Ministry of Commerce and Com- 
munications, Bangkok, 1930. 
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Twin Loyalties in Siam 


offer them; Siam offers them all of these, if they will renounce their 
Chinese nationality, and some of them have identified themselves with 
the Siamese to the point of turning against their Chinese compatriots.* 

In spite of the close relation between them, China and Siam have 
never entered into treaty relations. The president of the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Bangkok is authorized by the Chinese Government 
to issue consular invoices for exports to China, and recently a Siamese 
diplomatic official was sent to Hongkong to improve the trade relations 
which had suffered from Chinese resentment against anti-Chinese leg- 
islation in Siam; but these official contacts, such as they are, have not 
been regulated by treaty. The lack of official relations places the Chinese 
in Siam under special hardship. Once an immigrant has entered Siam, 
he is entirely under Siamese control. Time was when this was not with- 
out its advantages, but at present the Chinese in Siam do not have the 
advantage of Siamese citizenship, and at the same time do not, like 
other foreign nationals, enjoy the protection of consuls of their own. 
They are defenseless before the measures of assimilation on which 
Siamese nationalism insists. 

These measures apply principally to immigration, education and 
labor, to which some Chinese writers would add heavy taxation and the 
Government plan for nationalizing the rice mills. The immigration law 
dates back to 1927. At that time, anyone free from trachoma might land, 
on the payment of a landing fee of five ticals and a process fee (for the 
“process” of handling the immigrants) of 6.50 ticals. In 1931 the law 
was revised, The landing tax was raised to 10 bahts (the new name for 
the unit of currency, formerly known as a tical); a new tax of 30 bahts 
for the right of domicile was imposed, and a Chinese resident, on leav- 
ing Siam, was required to obtain in advance a return passport (valid 
for two years), at a fee of 5 bahts. In 1933 the domicile tax was in- 
creased to 100 bahts and the fee for a return passport to 20 bahts, and 
the holder of such a passport was required to return within one year. 
A literacy clause was also added, to bar Chinese laborers and women 
from entering the country. The result was that the first two steamers 
entering Bangkok from Swatow after the enforcement of the new law 
carried a total of only 41 passengers, while formerly they had carried 
hundreds on every trip; and of these 41, over 20 were prevented from 
landing, under the new act.* 


*For a different estimate of the percentage of Siamese officials of Chinese descent 
and their attitude towards the Chinese and China, see the article by Lin Hsi-chun 
in the China Critic, Shanghai, 2 Jan., 1936. 

“China Critic, Shanghai, 4 May, 1933. 
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Theoretically, the immigration law applies to all nationalities, but 
actually it discriminates against the Chinese. All other foreign nationali- 
ties in Siam number less than 2,500, including (according to the census 
of 1929) 1,920 Europeans and Americans and 295 Japanese. Further. 
more, illiteracy is much higher among the Chinese than among other 
foreign nationals, and the standard of living much lower, with the re. 
sult that while others may still freely land in Siam, the Chinese are now 
practically excluded, although they have contributed much more than 
any of the other foreign communities to make Siam what it is today. 


HE pressure in education was applied even earlier. It was in 1918 
ion the first attempt was made to bring under control the Chinese 
schools in Siam, then numbering a few score. The law required the 
principals of schools to have finished at least the second year of Siamese 
senior middle school, which meant that virtually all Chinese schools had 
to employ a Siamese principal, since practically no Chinese had at that 
time the required Siamese schooling. The law also required Chinese 
school teachers to pass two Government examinations, within one year, 
under penalty of being disqualified to teach in Chinese schools. Three 
hours a week in study of Siamese was also made compulsory, the object 
being to make patriotic Siamese out of the Chinese pupils. At the same 
time, all Chinese textbooks of a political nature were banned. Failure 
to comply with any of these regulations made a school nominally liable 
to be closed by the Government; but owing to Chinese opposition and 
the inherent impracticability of the law itself, it was not strictly enforced. 

In 1932, however, a compulsory education law was passed, requiring 
all children to attend school between the ages of 7 and 14, and imposing 
a minimum of 25 hours a week of teaching in Siamese in Chinese 
schools in the provinces. The standard of knowledge of Siamese for 
Chinese teachers was also raised; and if a Chinese teacher, even after 
passing the Government examination, was transferred from one school 
to another, he was forced to take his examinations again. Each Chinese 
teacher had also to register fingerprints of all ten fingers: a galling 
quasi-criminal identification which was felt to be particularly insulting 
because it was not required of Siamese teachers. 

This law was to be enforced in the capital from 1933; and the at- 
tempt went even further. It was proposed to forbid Chinese children to 
attend Chinese schools altogether. The opposition from Chinese educa- 
tors, business men, industrialists and laborers was prompt and strong. 
At this moment the Siamese National Assembly was dissolved, and the 
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Twin Loyalties in Siam 


reply that was given therefore came from the secretary of the State 
Council, or Cabinet. He stated that it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to make special concessions to the Chinese, because all schools 
established by other foreign nationals had already complied with the 
law. The Government would, however, remove any restrictions that 
were not applied to schools founded by other foreigners. This was not 
so fair as it sounded, because most “foreign” schools of this category 
were those established by foreigners, not for their own children, but for 
Siamese, while the Chinese schools were maintained specifically for the 
children of the Chinese community. Since, however, it was found that 
one French school gave only twenty-one and a quarter hours a week of 
teaching in Siamese, a compromise was reached by which Chinese 
schools might take Chinese pupils and, after the compulsory classes of 
twenty-one and a quarter hours a week in Siamese, might teach seven 
hours a week in Chinese.5 

In January 1934, despite compliance with the new law on the part of 
the Chinese school authorities, the Government began to close Chinese 
schools on the allegation that they were not properly conducted. In 
January 1935, the attempt to force Chinese children to attend Siamese 
schools was renewed, and all Chinese schools were ordered to stop their 
compulsory classes by April first (the beginning of the Siamese New 
Year). Pointing out that the Chinese schools had always been in- 
spected by Government inspectors, Chinese publicists in Siam chal- 
lenged the Ministry of Education to prove that Chinese schools had not 
complied with Government regulations, and suggested that competitive 
examinations be held for pupils from both Government and Chinese 
schools—challenges which, as far as I am able to ascertain, were not 
accepted. 

The Siamese Minister of Education stated later, in a press interview, 
that the reason for this action was that the Government did not intend 
to allow any foreigners to conduct schools in Siam. When asked why 
the schools of foreigners other than the Chinese were not subject to the 
same restriction, he replied that he would have to have four heads and 
four hands to do everything at once, and could enforce the law only 
where it was easiest for him to do so. Another reason given was that 
Chinese schools gave instruction of political significance; which the 
Chinese school authorities disclaimed. Later the Siamese authorities made 
a search of the Chinese schools and the nearest approach to anything 


*For the actual operation of the education law, see the article by Yang Hsin in 
the China Critic, 2 Jan., 1936. 
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like a proof of this contention of the Siamese Minister’s was a few copies 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the People in school libraries, 
This book is, to be sure, a text of Chinese nationalism, but it was trans. 
lated into Siamese and as such circulates freely in Siam under the en- 
couragement of the Government authorities. Chinese then began to talk 
of establishing schools of their own in Malaya, as it were next door to 
Siam; whereupon it was immediately decreed that any child of school 
age leaving Siam would be liable to a tax of 500 bahts. 

By this time Chinese returning from Siam to China had begun to 
agitate for a boycott of Siamese rice. After a few months of agitation 
the rice importers of the principal ports in China declared a voluntary 
boycott which, though not as effective as desired by many, did succeed 
in making the Siamese Government more lenient toward Chinese, and 
caused it to send Mr. Nai Navarat as a diplomatic official to Hongkong, 
to attempt to improve Chinese feeling toward Siam. This official was 
himself an example of the intermarriage of Chinese with the ruling 
families of Siam, being a son-in-law of Hsiao Fu-cheng, a Chinese resi- 
dent in Bangkok and a veteran Kuomintang member, of national 
reputation. 

The labor laws form the third group of measures discriminating 
against Chinese in Siam. One of these is the law forcing the rice mills, 
which as has been stated are 80 or go per cent owned by Chinese, to 
employ a minimum of from 50 to 70 per cent of Siamese labor.® There 
is a story that this law was passed in order to break up a strike on the 
part of the rice-mill workers’—a version which would imply that the 
law was in favor of the Chinese millowners. This is regarded by over- 
seas Chinese as misleading. The strike in question was in February, 
1934. It began as a demand for higher wages, and was inspired by Nai 
Thavat, the head of the Bangkok tramcar workers’ union. When the 
strike was on, Siamese laborers petitioned their Government to enact the 
law, and the Government complied. The Chinese workers were there- 
fore not discriminated against in favor of Chinese employers, but were 
betrayed by their Siamese fellow workers. 

While the story of the origin of the 50-per-cent labor law, as applied 
to the rice mills, is misleading or debatable, the similar law regulating 
labor in the fishing industry must be put down as completely ridiculous. 
Fish, next to rice, is the most important staple food in Siam, and go 


* Loc. cit. 
™See “Chinese in Siam,” by Y. H. Tsan, in China Press Weekly, Vol. I, No. 4 
pp. 11-12, Shanghai, 1 Sept., 1935. 
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per cent of the fishing industry is in the hands of the Chinese. Accord- 
ing to one who may be regarded as a Siamese spokesman, it was the 
encroachment of Japanese fishing boats on the territorial waters of Siam, 
within the internationally recognized three-mile limit, which prompted 
the enactment of the fishery labor law.5 Now if the Siamese fishermen 
were not competent enough to keep go per cent of the fishing in Siamese 
waters from being taken over by the Chinese, the requirement that the 
Chinese boats fill half their crews with Siamese could have only one 
result—a reduction in the efficiency of the industry as a whole. Small 
wonder that the law cannot be strictly enforced and that Japanese intru- 
sion into Siamese territorial waters is still heard of, since the enforce- 


ment of the law. 


HE reasons for anti-Chinese feeling in Siam are not hard to under- 
| ipnohe The Chinese form about a quarter of the population of the 
country. They have not been assimilated; on the contrary, they are 
tenacious of their own language and culture. They dominate the indus- 
try and trade of the country, including the processing and marketing of 
its basic food supplies. Under the autocratic royal rule of Siam, up to 
1932,” the rise of nationalism was belated; but when the royal power 
was broken and national feeling given free play, the powerful Chinese 
minority, which could easily be represented as a community exploiting 
the Siamese, made an easy target. Bad times and the world depression 
had done much to ripen the revolution; but this meant that the revolu- 
tionaries had to promise better times as a result of the change in Govern- 
ment. The revised immigration law, tending to create an artificial 
scarcity in the labor market, is therefore easily explained, as are the laws 
for the employment of 50 per cent of Siamese labor in the rice mills and 
fisheries. 

The Chinese, however, are not to be blamed for any inherent wicked- 
ness in exploiting Siam. No other industrious, capable and thrifty peo- 
ple, given the same opportunity, would have done otherwise. The 
industry of Siam today would certainly not be so well developed if it 
had not been for the Chinese, nor would its people have been so well 
off. If it had been left completely at the mercy of the Europeans, the 
exploitation would certainly have been more ruthless. Siamese leaders, in 
any case, know perfectly well the inadvisability, to say nothing of the 


Loc. cit. 
*See “The Setting of the Siamese Revolution,” by Baron de Lapomaréde, in 


Pactric AFFairs, Vol. VII, No. 3, Sept. 1934. 
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impossibility, of driving the Chinese out of Siam. There remains, then, 
only one way open. If the Chinese can be persuaded or forced to regard 
themselves as Siamese, the racial question of Chinese blood will become 
unimportant. It is for this reason that there is a special discrimination 
in the immigration laws against women; if Chinese men marry Siamese 
wives, the children, brought up by their mothers to speak Siamese, will 
be readily assimilated. This, and not the allegation that it is necessary to 
keep out women because there is already an excess of women in the 
Siamese population,’ is undoubtedly the explanation of the rules which 
tend to exclude women immigrants. 

Where Chinese feel that they have a legitimate grievance is that it 
seems never to have occurred to the Siamese that the preservation of 
Chinese culture will enrich the culture of Siam itself, instead of doing 
harm to it. It may be argued that emphasis on their cultural heritage 
tends to make the Chinese in Siam race-conscious and fosters their 
political affiliation to China, which Siam could not tolerate in a com- 
munity amounting to one quarter of its total population and holding 
already so strong a position socially and economically. The preservation 
of its old culture by a racial minority does not, however, necessarily 
mean political loyalty to the old country; and in any case it is the loy- 
alty to the new country which is important, and this can only be won 
by fair treatment. If the Siamese Government could be brought to see 
this principle and act on it, the business sense of the Chinese could be 
depended on to foster loyalty to the land of their domicile. As things 
are, the methods by which the Siamese have attempted to curb Chinese 
nationalism betray their ignorance of the psychology of national feeling. 
Chinese nationalism, among the Chinese abroad, spreads only among 
the literate classes, which are in the minority. Any one of the anti- 
Chinese measures in Siam does far more than nationalist propaganda to 
arouse racial consciousness, national feeling, and the realization of the 
importance of group solidarity and loyalty to the old country. 

A study of the propaganda carried on in Siam against the Chinese is 
instructive. In May, 1935, the Constitutional Daily, a Government organ, 
abused the Chinese for the boycott of Siamese rice, which was already 
being rumored; it also abused them for “bleeding the Siamese white” 
by remitting money to China, and finally accused them of slighting the 
Siamese because many Chinese girls refuse to marry Siamese. This was 
answered in the Siamese News of 26 May by a writer styling himself 
“one who dearly loves justice.” He pointed out that it was only natural 


‘See “Chinese in Siam,” by Y. H. Tsan, loc. cit. 
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Twin Loyalties in Siam 


for Chinese to remit money to their families at home, and that the per 
capita amounts were very small. He also mentioned the “vast sums” 
recently sent abroad by Siamese—undoubtedly a reference to the exodus 
of the Siamese royalty and nobility, with their money. As for marriage, 
he pointed out that it is a matter of social usage, and that Siamese who 
are socially acceptable to the Chinese girls they wish to marry ought to 
find no difficulty in their way, and even drew attention to the fact that 
two of the editors of the rival paper were of partly Chinese descent. 
Finally, this writer called attention to the fact that Siam is but sparsely 
populated, and urged that settlers should be encouraged.* 

This debate shows that in spite of the acrimony of propaganda, there 
are not lacking Siamese who manage to keep a cool head. This is what 
is needed for, propaganda apart, the issue involved is a question of the 
nationality of the children born in Siam of Chinese parentage. If this 
question can be settled, it should be a simple matter to decide whether 
the children should be given a Chinese or a Siamese education, and 
brought up as Chinese or Siamese. At present, Chinese children born in 
Siam are claimed by China under the principle of jus sanguinis, while 
Siam claims them under the principle of jus soli. A number of writers 
have urged the Chinese Government to submit the question to the 
League of Nations, there being a precedent in the Franco-British dis- 
pute over the administration of the nationality law in Tunisia. The 
British protested against making a British child born in Tunis either a 
French or a Tunisian subject, as claimed by France on the principle of 
jus soli. When an attempt was made to settle the question by arbitration, 
it was found that it did not come within the scope of the Franco-British 
understanding of 1903. The British then appealed to the League of 
Nations, to which the French objected on the ground that the enforce- 
ment of a nationality law was a matter of internal administration. This 
issue was taken to the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague, which ruled that the matter was not one of internal administra- 
tion. The League therefore accepted the British appeal, though the mat- 
ter was settled outside the League. 

There remains the question of establishing diplomatic and consular 
relations between China and Siam. Frorn the latter years of the Ch’ing 
dynasty down to the present, China has made several overtures to open 
treaty relations, but these have never been taken up, except in 1921, 
when Siam responded favorably to a proposal of Dr. Sun Yat-sen to 


“The area of Siam is “just over 200,000 square miles, but at present only one 
twentieth of this is under cultivation.” Siam: Nature and Industry, p. 210. 
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Pacific Affairs 
exchange diplomatic envoys with Kuangtung province. Even this came 
to nothing, when General Ch’en Chiung-ming revolted 
against Dr. Sun. The recent dispatch of a Siamese envoy to 
to improve trade relations, seems however a promising ind 
Siam also realizes the importance of a normal international 
and the way is therefore open for China to approach Siam 
questions for negotiation, as Siam itself once requested. 
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THE RISE OF LAND TAX AND THE FALL OF 
DYNASTIES IN CHINESE HISTORY 


Wanc Yu-cH’UAN 


—_— have not failed to note the importance of the | 
exorbitant rate of land tax at the end of the Ming dynasty of 1368- 
1643. For more than fifty years before the fall of the dynasty, the agri- 
cultural economy of China was being bled to exhaustion by special land 
taxes levied on the peasantry and known by such names as “Liaotung 
supply,” “expedition supply” and “training supply,” which were sup- 
posed to finance and provision the armies fighting against the Manchus 
in South Manchuria. Excessive taxation and corruption in the levying of 
the taxes provoked in the end peasant risings all over China. It was the 
leader of a rebel peasant army who actually took Peking and caused the 
suicide of the last Ming emperor; only then, taking advantage of the 
collapse of the central government, did the Manchus convert their at- 
tacks into a permanent conquest. 

_ Knowing that their main problem was the desperate condition of the 
peasantry, the new Manchu rulers undertook at once to allot land to | 
peasant-owners and to diminish the rate of land tax, and the success of | 
their efforts makes the first period of Manchu rule notable for the | 
restoration of social stability. The most important measure was the 
“permanent settlement” decree of 1713, under the emperor K’ang Hsi, 
giving the assurance that for the future there would be no variation in 
the rate of either land tax or poll tax. Later in the history of the 
Manchu dynasty these two taxes were consolidated as one, ominously 
known as “one single whip.” 

Good intentions cannot however deflect the course of social history. 
The Manchus had imposed themselves as a privileged class at the apex 
of a society which, in spite of the temporary lightening of abuses, re- | 
mained exactly what it had been under the Ming dynasty. No imperial 
decrees could eliminate the forms of exploitation inherent within the 
system. The Manchus, whose own privileges were rooted in the system 
(or had been grafted on to it), became corrupted by the same decay 
which had rotted the Ming dynasty. When they fell it was because they 
had allowed and participated in a predatory exploitation of the basic 
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agricultural economy of China which made easier the collapse of their 
empire in peasant revolts when they became subject to the pressure of 
the West—itself a totally new force in Chinese history and armed with 
powers deadly to the old Chinese society. 

The record of the Manchu dynasty, beginning with the redistribution 
of land and the lightening of taxes and ending with the degeneration of 
the ruling class, the swollen accumulation of estates in the hands of 
private, privileged, tax-evading landholders, extortionate taxation of the 
poor peasantry, and helplessness in the face of foreign invasion, is an 
epitome of Chinese economic and social history. It cannot be understood 
except by stating the mechanism and principles of the abuse of power in 
‘the exploitation of the Chinese agricultural system.! The process of 

,corruption may be described briefly as one in which the central govern- 
ment was robbed of real wealth and power, which were transferred to 
| the very individuals who, as members of the ruling class, controlled the 
| government. They could not possibly be restrained because, while re- 
| sponsible as officials and as a class for protecting the interests of the 
nation, they were as private individuals the sole beneficiaries of corrup 
\tion. While some of them, as officials, understood what was wrong, the 
most that they could accomplish as a class was to try to protect both the 
government interest and their class interest by trying to make up for the 
taxes which they themselves evaded by increased taxation of the poor 
and unprivileged classes. Naturally, as the history of the times was also 
written by the privileged classes, the methods of abuse were never coldly 
expounded as an organized system. Nevertheless, from the records of 
memorials to the throne concerning separate and widely scattered cases 
of abuse, it is possible to discern what the system was, and to document 
it from official sources. 

When the Manchus entered China, the first necessity was to bring 
under unified control the provinces which had broken apart through the 
collapse of the Ming central government. The Bannermen, who provided 
the Manchu military power, naturally constituted a first charge on the 
revenue. The Manchu nobility and high officials were not only a charge 
on the government, but at the same time for all practical purposes were 
the government. In proportion as they succeeded in diverting the rewards 
of power to their personal uses, they weakened the government, but this 
did not make them cease to be the governmen:, and the investment and 


*The first analysis of the vicious circle inherent in the Chinese economy and 
society is clearly formulated by K. A. Wittfogel, in his “The Foundations and 
Stages of Chinese Economic History,” Zeitschrift fur Sozialforschung, No. 1, p. 53; 
Paris, 1935. 
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Rise of Land Tax and Fall of Dynasties in Chinese History 


managing of their private fortunes soon united their interests with those 
of the Chinese officials who entered the government service. 

The basic source of wealth being the exploitation of the land, the 
interest of the government was to obtain the greatest possible volume of 
land tax; but since the interest of the landlords was to extract rent and to 
evade taxation on their own lands, the volume of land tax revenue could 
only be kept up by an increased rate of levy on the decreasing acreage of 
land held by peasants. This in itself forced many peasants to part with 
their land and become tenants, thus increasing the burden on the 
remainder, with the result that the process of combined state decay and 
local corruption gathered momentum at an increasing rate. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century these processes had gone so 
far that they made all the easier the defeat of China in the Opium War 
of 1840-42. Huge expenditures were necessary, but the only reward for 
the peasants was an increase in the demand for land tax, and for China 
the humiliating Treaty of Nanking, which destroyed national independ- 
ence and legalized the importation of opium, again increasing the 
burden of the people. The process of collapse was thus moved forward a 
stage, and in 1851 there began in the south, in Kuangsi, the T’aip’ing 
Rebellion, followed a year or two later in the north by the rebellion of 
the Nien Min, in Shantung, together with a Moslem rebellion in Yunnan 
in the southwest. 

Then came the British and French occupation of Peking in 1860, 
when vast amounts of money had to be raised to meet war expenses and 
an indemnity of 18 million taels. In 1862 the Moslem rebellion spread 
to the northwestern provinces, with the result that more than half of 
China was beyond the control of the central government. The people in 
the regions of revolt were relieved of government taxation, but the bur- 
dens of those within the restricted taxable regions that remained became 
by so much the more crushing. By this time, also, wealth began to be 
drained from the agricultural interior to finance the building of steam- 
ships in the south and textile factories in Shanghai and Nanking, to be 
followed later by expenditures on railways, a telegraph system, and other 
new enterprises. The annual revenue had increased to over 60 millions— 
20 millions more than it had been under the reign of Tao Kuang, from 
1821 to 1850—but there was still an annual deficit of more than 10 
millions. 

In the next reign, from 1875 to 1908, China was defeated in 1883- 
1885 by France in Annam; in 1894-95 came the Sino-Japanese war, and 
in 1900 the allied Foreign Powers took Peking and demanded an 
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indemnity of 400 million taels. The financial resources of the Manchu 
dynasty were wrecked. In spite of every effort, and the assessment of new 
kinds of levies, there was still a great deficit. Foreign loans were nego. 
tiated, from Britain and Germany and from Russia and France, a finan- 
cial expedient unknown in previous Chinese history, and plainly de. 
signed to saddle foreign control on the nation. 

Yet the Manchu ruling class continued to indulge themselves insanely, 
The Empress Dowager built a summer palace with funds that had been 
raised to create a navy, with the result that in the war with Japan the 
navy was hopelessly weak. Outside of the capital, from provincial goy- 
ernor to district magistrate the officials and scholar-gentry scrambled for 
money and position. The customs tariff imposed on China by the foreign 
powers was limited to a conventional five per cent; the salt gabelle, under 
a monopoly system, could not be rationally reorganized in a short time. 

{| The land tax was the sole major source of revenue. Between 1851 and 


' 1861, therefore, the collection of surcharges on the land tax began. At the 


beginning of the reign of T’ung Chih (1862-74) another surcharge was 
assessed; and further and more cruel surcharges were demanded in the 
reigns of Kuang Hsii (1875-1908) and Hsuan T’ung (1909-10). More- 
over, in the later years of the reign of Kuang Hsii, the central govern- 
ment allowed provincial governors to collect land taxes and surcharges 
at their own discretion, with the result that the rate of increase in the 
collection of the land tax began to accelerate rapidly. 

The yearly land tax of Ssuch’uan province had been 669,131 taels at 
the beginning of the Manchu period. To this was added a “minting fee” 
of 110,000 taels, to cover the commutation from grain-tax to silver. In 
1854 the rate of this surcharge was raised to tael per tael of the basic 
tax. In 1862 another surcharge of 100 per cent was assessed, so that the 
total land tax became three times what it had been before. In 1901 a 
new surcharge of a million a year was added, so that the total annual 
levy came to more than 3,500,000 taels, or five times the original.” In 
Kiangsi, the surcharges were comparably heavy. Though a reduction of 
more than 10 millions was made in 1865, when this province was affected 
by the T’aip’ing Rebellion, there was still a surchage*® of more than 


?Hu Chiin: Chung Kuo Ts’ai Cheng Shih (The Financial History of China), 
p. 348. Shanghai, 1920. 

®Ch’ing Ch’ao Ching Shih Wen Hsti Pien, (Complementary Materials on the 
Civil Administration of the Ch’ing [Manchu] Dynasty): Book 36, Hu Chia-yii’s 
“Memorial on the Abuses of Illegal Surcharge Collection in Kiangsi,” 12th year of 
Tung Chih. (In this and later citations of the Chinese documentary sources, the 
English title is descriptive rather than an exact translation of the Chinese title.) 
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660,000 taels on the ting-yin or poll tax. On the ts’ao-liang (also called 
ta'ao-mi) or grain tribute, which in practice was always commuted to 
silver, there was a surcharge of more than 460,000 taels. The total of 
surcharges in 1873 was no less than 1,400,000 taels, exclusive of the 
basic tax. 

Surcharges were collected under various names, of which some came 
into use as early as the reign of Tao Kuang (1821-1850), such as chung- 
ping, “weighted measure” or “extra weight”; Asien-yii, “extra margin”; 
ch’ou-pu, “provisional margin”; and tsa-fet, “miscellaneous charges.” As 
the names indicate, the nominal purpose of these charges was to ensure 
that a full complement of grain was delivered at the ultimate collecting 
center, loss or shrinkage in transit and all incidental expenses being 
charged not to the government but to the original taxpayer, who was 
thus made responsible not only for the tax but for the expense of collect- 
ing and remitting it. Costs of this kind, being variable, could easily be 
manipulated to the advantage of the tax collector. From the reign of 
Tung Chih (1862-1874) such exactions became more and more in- 
tolerable.* 


HE increase in the land tax noted for the provinces of Ssuch’uan and 
Tkiangsi may be taken as a rough but fair indication of what went on 
all over China. The most significant information now available relates | 
largely to illegal overcollections and similar abuses and is therefore of a | 
kind that cannot be reduced to consistent statistics covering the whole | 
country or even a whole province; but this does not impair its im- 
portance in indicating that there was an exceedingly great difference 
between the tax as finally delivered to the central government and the 
amounts actually gouged out of the peasants. The official figures of | 
48 million taels for the yearly land tax collected in the reigns of Kuang 
Hsii and Hsiian T’ung (1875-1908 and 1909-1910) at the close of the 
Manchu dynasty, which represent a nominal increase of 18 million taels 
a year over the earlier Manchu period,° can positively be stated to be far 
below the sums actually collected from taxpayers. The rich margin 
between the land tax nominally listed and that extorted in practice was 
exploited not only by tax collectors and officials, but by all who invested | 
in land and evaded their taxes by passing them on to the peasantry. The | 
real land tax cannot be statistically presented, because the methods used 


“Op. cit.: Book 34, T’ang Ch’eng-lich, “On the Land Tax.” 
°Hu Chiin, op. cit. 
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made for concealment of the real figures; but its relative importance can 

be gauged, and the mechanisms by which the margin of profit was 

exploited can to a great extent be described. 

At the present day, under the Nanking government, the taxes due 
| from landlords are collected directly from the peasants. That an equiva- 
_ lent system was in use under the Manchu dynasty may be inferred from 
, a decree of 1846, in which it is stated that “the rich gentry are called 
| Ta Hu (great families) and the common people are called Hsiao Hu 
| (small families). The shortage [in tax payments] of the Ta Hu js 
, always compensated for by surcharges on the Hsiao Hu.”® No docu- 

ments have yet come to light showing the burden of land tax paid by 
the peasantry in statistical proportion to the evasion of tax by landlords, 
but there can be no doubt that a vicious process of this kind was at 
work, which was cumulative in its effects. The possibility of tax evasion 
made for a more and more disproportionate concentration of land in 
the possession of landlords (including rich merchants and officials who 
were absentee landlords), thus increasing the power of those whose 
political influence in local administration was already great enough to 
enable them to evade taxation. The more powerful they became, the less 
they paid, and the less they paid, the more insistent became the pressure 
on the decreasing number of small peasant proprietors. 

It is clear therefore that the abuse of the agrarian system was a vital 
part of the methods of exploitation used by the privileged classes. The 
decay of the real political and military power of the Manchu dynasty in 
the nineteenth century produced a general slackness in administration. 
Governors of provinces could do as they pleased, and even local magis- 
trates could disregard an imperial decree. This condition was confirmed, 
instead of being remedied, by the ruling already mentioned, which 
transferred the responsibility for collection and supervision of the land 
tax from the central government to the provinces. It was a part of the 

/ traditional system, as taken over by the Manchus, that both civil and 
military officers were underpaid. As a supplement to the small salaries 
which they drew from the central treasury, they were allowed to grant 
themselves, out of the local land tax, a form of payment which was 
known as yang lien. This, in theory, covered their living expenses, and 
divided the cost of administration into salaries, paid by the central 
government, and living expenses, contributed by the district which bene- 
Ch'ing Ch'ao Hsti Wen Hsien T’ung K’ao, (Classified Collection of Documents 


of the Ch’ing [Manchu] Dynasty, Supplementary Edition): Book 2, 26th year of 
Tao Kuang. 
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fited by the administration, at the same time cutting down the expense 
of remittances to and from the central treasury. In practice, this right of 
local levy made it possible to demand, from the payers of land tax, addi- 
tional assessments which nominally were government surcharges but 
actually were a direct private tribute to the officials. 

Thus Hu Lin-yi, then governor of Hupei province, attacked the cor- 
rupt practices prevalent in 1857, stating that: 


In the transport of grain tribute to Peking, the pang-fei [additional 
tax to cover cost of transport] has now been cancelled; but the Provincial 
Grain Intendant demands his ts’ao-kuei [grain fee, grain perquisite]; 
the Grain Commissioner [equal in rank to a viceroy, and charged with 
the transport and disposal of tribute grain from the eight provinces ad- 
jacent to the Yangtze, to be shipped to Peking by the Grand Canal] 
demands it; even the Deputy Prefects and Magistrates—all demand it. 
The office of the Prefect demands a lodging fee; the office of the Provin- 
cial Treasurer demands a lodging fee; the petty officers of the Grain 
Commissioner—they all demand it.” 


From this it can be seen how the demands of the higher officials pre- 
pared the way for petty but even more cruel exactions by ya+ or yamen 
runners and other underlings. The higher officials even stooped to profit 
by these malpractices, which gave them the opportunity to accept bribes 
for “correcting” abuses on which they themselves grew rich. When the 
date for the collection of land tax had been proclaimed, the petty officials 
and their hangers-on went to each village, forced their way into the 
cottages of the peasants, and compelled them to make immediate pay- 
ment of the tax. If there was any delay, the peasants would be lashed 
till the blood spurted,® unless they paid, as a bribe, what was known as 
pao-erh-ch’ien or “pocket money,” in earnest of full payment later. 
Payments of this kind might have to be made more than once, and 
might even, in the end, amount to more than the total tax due, but as 
they were not discounted against the tax, the full amount remained still 
to be paid. A memorial of 1885, condemning this custom, describes the 
land tax collectors as “living on the blood they suck from the peasants.”® 
”* To Hsien T’ung Kuang Tsou 1, (Memorials to the Throne in the Reigns of 
Tao Kuang, Hsien Feng, T’ung Chih & Kuang Hsi): Book 27, Hu Lin-yi’s 


“Memorial on Corrupt Practices in the Collection of Grain Tribute, and Proposals 
for Decreasing the Rate of Tribute.” 

®Tseng Wen Cheng Kung Ch’uan Chi (Tsou 1), (Collected Works of Tseng 
Kuo-fan; Section containing Memorials to the Throne): Book 1, Tseng Kuo-fan’s 
“Memorial on the Miseries of the People.” 

® Memorials to the Throne, already cited: Book 27, Wang Pang-Hsi’s “Memorial 
on Corrupt Methods of Tax Collection.” 
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Peasants who had enough grain to pay their tribute promptly, brought 
it to the yamen, the whole family of each peasant attending, including 
the women. They had to appear actually before the due date, so that 
there should be no delay on the day of payment. If it rained while they 
were waiting, they had to protect their rice as best they could, for fear 
that the dampness would make it change color. Even if the collectors 
received it on time, various demands for “wastage charge,” “light weight 
charge,” “cargo-charge,” “transport charge” and so forth might still have 
to be met, so that it was regarded as not abnormal for a peasant to pay 
his tax at the rate of 250 per cent of the assessed amount. When the col- 
lectors measured the grain, they usually managed to get a considerable 
surplus (later to be deducted privately for their own benefit), by “tram- 
pling the measure,” to pack it tight, and by heaping a cone on the top 
of it so that, in the biblical phrase, it should be “pressed down and 
running over.” When this had been done, even the spare grain which 
the peasant had brought with him to meet the surcharges was likely 
not to be enough. If the grain was measured with a discount of 30 per 
cent (a frequent practice), the shortage would be all the greater. Dis- 
putes between taxpayers and tax collectors were therefore common, 
which gave the collectors a further opportunity to extort hush-money, 
on the ground that the peasant had refused to pay.’° Hu Lin-yi, in the 
memorial already quoted, declared that the peasant paid, in surcharges, 
as much as three times the principal tribute.! 

Feng Kuei-fen, a statesman of the nineteenth century who proposed 
many reforms in the collection of the land tax, not only suggested that 
the rate of taxation be diminished, but urged that it be distributed more 
equitably as between peasants and landlords: 


In the past, when the collection of land tax began, the local officials 
used to send several strong men to guard the official grain measure. 
Now, however, they openly declare a discount of 30 per cent [in meas- 
uring the grain]; and on top of this another 20 per cent is demanded. 
Besides heaping up the surface of the measure, trampling it down, and 
“seizing the pig,” they demand food-money and a transport fee, a tax- 
roll fee, a fee for stamping the seal, a fee for sifting rice, a granary door 
fee, and a granary fee, amounting in all to two tou [20 per cent on the 
shih, the unit of measurement]. The taxpayer has to pay more than 
2.5 shih for each shih.” 


% Op. cit.: Book 27, Wang Chia-hsiang’s “Memorial Opposing the Collection of 
Grain Tribute at a Discount of 20 per cent.” 

* Op. cit.: Book 27, Hu Lin-yi’s “Memorial,” already quoted. 

™ Complementary Materials, already cited: Bock 36, “A Letter from Feng Kuei- 
fen to Hsii Shen-chen, Attacking the Defects of Tax Collection in Su-Sung,” (dis- 
tricts of Soochow and Sungkiang, the most wealthy in Kiangsu province). 
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The grimly apt expression “seizing the pig,” refers to the “squealing” 
of the peasant when seized by the tax collectors to force him to pay up. 
The landlords, however, belonged not with the pigs but with the 
butchers. The advantage of their position enabled them to refuse to pay 
all the extortionate surcharges, and even the principal land tax. Another 
device of the collectors was to advance, on behalf of a peasant, the 
amount which he would have to pay on the date of collection, taking 
as security the official “summons to pay,” which was the evidence of 
legal assessment. When, however, the peasant appeared to pay this tax, 
he would find that he could not recover his official summons; and the 
collectors, taking advantage of this, would then demand an extra surplus. 
A memorial of 1844 declares that “there are often taxpayers who ought 
to pay one sheng or one tou, who cannot settle their tribute with several 
shih”8; and as one shih contains 10 tou, and one tou 10 sheng, it is 
evident that extortions could amount to more than 10 times the assessed 


tribute. 

N ADDITION to exactions of this kind there was the heavy charge on 
| exchange between copper and silver, and also on the commutation of 
grain tax into money. Owing to the indemnities paid to foreign invaders, 
the importation of foreign manufactures, and especially the sale of 
opium by the British, the silver of China began to leave the country 
after 1840, with the result that its price in China rose. In the reign of 
Hsien Feng (1851-1861) the shortage of money in circulation became 
even more acute, as the result of heavy military expenditures and the 
cost of foreign indemnities. To meet the need for money in circulation, 
three new denominations of “big money” were coined, with the nomi- 
nal values of 10, 50 and 100 pierced copper cash. This was followed by 
the issuing of “iron big money” and “lead money.”'* All of these coins 
depreciated rapidly in value, while the price of silver continued to rise 
and that of grain to fall. A shih of rice, measuring approximately 16 
gallons, which had formerly sold for three taels or Chinese ounces of 
silver, declined to the value of 1.50 taels, as attested by Tseng Kuo-fan, 
one of the most important viceroys of the time: 


In the past, the tax on one mu of land (about a sixth of an acre) 
could be settled by selling three tou of rice (three tenths of a shih), and 
there was still something to spare; now the sale of six tou is not enough 


3 Memorials to the Throne, already cited: Book 27, Ch’en Tai-lin’s “Memorial 
Proposing the Abolition of Malpractices in Collecting the Grain Tribute.” 
* Classified Collection, already cited: Books 23 to 26. 
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to pay the same tax. The government receives the same amount of tax 
as before, but the peasant’s burden is practically doubled.1® 


Another official illustrated the same situation in different terms: 


Since the reign of Tao Kuang (1821-1850) opium has been imported 
by foreign merchants, who carry silver away from China with them, so 
that the price of silver has risen very high. Formerly an ounce of silver 
was worth 1,500 pierced copper cash; suddenly the rate rose to 2,000 
cash, then to 2,200, and now the people have to pay 2,500 cash to settle 
each tael of the land tax, whether principal or surcharge. Their pay- 
ments are more than twice what they were before.!® 


Tseng Kuo-fan, as one of the highest of the officials concerned in putting 
down the T’aip’ing Rebellion, was fully aware of the increased hard- 
ships of the peasants and the danger which they threatened to the state, 
on which he commented as follows: 


Since the rise in the price of silver, the people have suffered more 
bitterly in paying their land tax, while the demands of the tax collectors 
have become increasingly urgent and brutal. They often arrest a rich 
member of a clan, to press him to pay for a poor member, or arrest 
members of the family of a poor man, and even put his neighbors into 
prison. Therefore the people have become full of hatred; they rise and 
rebel.17 


As if the increase in the tax through deflation was not enough, the 
insatiable tax collectors also took advantage of the rising price of silver 
to manipulate the rate of exchange between silver and copper. The rate 
of exchange tended to rise in any given region, as already noted; but 
there was also a wide variation as between regions. A decree of 1828 
states that: 


The land tax of Shantung province during the reign of Chia Ch’ing 
(1796-1820) was collected at the rate of from 3,100 to 3,200 cash per 
tael. Now, in many places, the rate has been raised to 4,000 cash, which 
compared with the market rate means a doubling of the surcharge . . 
The commutation rate increases from day to day. In Ninghai [district] 
it is 4,000 cash per tael, in Chuch’eng [district], 4,260.18 


The arbitrary raising of the commutation rate continued into the reign 
of Kuang Hsii (1875-1908). In a decree of this reign it is stated that: 


The price of silver is now about 1,100 cash per tael, but the local 


* Collected Works of Tseng Kuo-fan, already cited. 

** Complementary Materials, already cited: Book 34, T’ang Ch’eng-lieh, “On the 
Problem of Land Tax (IV).” 

Collected Works of Tseng Kuo-fan, already cited. 

* Classified Collection, already cited: Book 2, 8th year of Tao Kuang. 
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governors still fix the commutation rate at from 2,800 to 4,000 cash, 
with the result that the exchange surcharge amounts to more than twice 
the original tax.!® 


The conditions referred to in these decrees and memorials differed from 
place to place, but they reveal a general similarity which makes it pos- 
sible to understand the system of exploitation as a whole; and it need 
only be added that there was a further margin of profit in the manipula- 
tion of exchange by merchants, to take advantage of the demand for 
ready cash at the harvest season and when the land tax was collected. 

The prevalence of corrupt practices made it possible for all kinds of 
subsidiary extortion to flourish, providing for the livelihood of parasites 
who lived on the official parasites. Among these were the tiao sheng and 
lich chien, “corrupt graduates” and “depraved scholars.” They were 
members of the scholar-gentry who had passed the first degree of the 
civil service examinations (sheng ydan) or had been enrolled as students 
of the imperial academy (chien sheng: a status that could be obtained 
by purchase) but had not been appointed to official positions. Their 
social rank as members of the bureaucratic class enabled them to thrust 
themselves between officials and people and live on lawsuits and black- 
mail. If the local magistrates and even governors did not give them a 
share of the perquisites of tax collection, they would accuse them of 
extorting illegal surcharges and ruin their careers—this being possible 
because, in a thoroughly bureaucratic system, an official is assumed to be 
honest so long as complaints are not heard, real honesty being less 
important than peace and quiet. 

Before the date of tax collection, therefore, it was common for local 
magistrates to feast all the “unemployed scholars” of their districts and 
fix with them their share of ts’ao kuei or “tribute perquisites.” With 
the assent of the unemployed members of the bureaucratic class, the 
bureaucrats in official positions could then proceed openly to abuse their 
power. The “corrupt graduates” and “depraved scholars,” if not satis- 
fied, used other devices. They could take advantage of the discrepancy 
between “great families” and “small families,” or important people and 
common people, to gather a number of poor peasant families together 
and represent them as being one solid clan, owning a large estate and 
therefore to be taxed only with caution. Poor peasants could by this 
device escape from paying some of the many surcharges, while the 


*® Memorials to the Throne: Book 27, Teng Hua-hsi [governor of Anhuei prov- 
ince], “Memorial on the Impossibility of a Further Reduction in the Rate of Com- 
mutation.” 
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unemployed scholars collected part of the difference between the light 
tax on important people and the heavy tax on common peasants. The 
fees demanded by scholars who organized this kind of tax evasion were 
known as sung mi or “lawsuit rice.” In Hupei province, scholars of this 
kind were called “locusts” by the peasants, and the “lawsuit rice” was 
known as the “locusts’ fee.”*° A governor of Kiangsu province, in a 
petition demanding the rooting out of this kind of practice, asserted 
that: 


There are many who have no land at all who pay a land tax of sey- 
eral hundred shih, and many others who do not produce a hundredth 
or a thousandth of a shih of rice who receive “tribute perquisites” of 
from several tens to several hundreds of taels . . . There are as many as 
three or four hundred sheng and chien [unemployed scholars of this 
class] in a single district.? 


Tax evasion, when organized in this manner, was easily converted first 
into a system of private taxation and then into a system that was not 
alternative to the official tax, but additional to it. 
| The examples that have been given are enough to show that toward 
the end of the Manchu dynasty the total of taxation centering around 
‘the land tax had swollen to the almost incredible proportion of 20 to 30 
times the “permanent and unalterable” tax determined at the beginning 
\of the dynasty, and the conditions which had attended the fall of the 
iMing dynasty had been reproduced in full. The “sifting fee” ran to as 
much as three times the basic land tax; the “pocket money,” for allowing 
the payment of tax to be deferred, to as much as 10 times; the arbitrary 
commutation rate doubled the basic tax, and the rise in the price of 
silver doubled it again. If the “lodging fees” demanded by the collectors 
as they made their rounds through the countryside be added, together 
with the “locusts’ fees,” the basic tax was multiplied about 30 times. 
No statistical statement of a twenty-fold increase is, however, adequate. 
What is really significant is that by the end of the dynasty the original 
strong centralized power of the Manchus had broken down into a 
system of arbitrary and suicidal exploitation by the whole of the ruling 
class, for the individual and competitive benefit of the separate members 
of the class. 

While, however, the life of the peasants had become desperate, it is 
clear from the decrees, memorials and other documents, including the 


” Memorials to the Throne, already cited: Book 27, Tao Shu’s “Petition for the 
Strict Prohibition of “Tax Guarantors’ and the Demands of the Corrupt Gentry.” 
™ Op. cit. 
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memoirs of contemporary statesmen, that the landlords had not been 
similarly affected. Most modern research has been directed toward 
discovering discrepancies in the land tax under the later Manchu 
dynasty as between provinces, but not toward distinguishing the discrep- 
ancies in rate of taxation as between landlords and tenants and peasants. 
There is, however, no lack of this very significant evidence. As far back 
as the reign of Chia Ch’ing (1796-1820) the evasion of land tax by 
landlords had become serious. A decree of 1815 declares that “the bad 
gentry and great families refuse to pay land tax, and the collectors do 
not even dare come into their villages to demand it.” By the end of 
this reign the annual shortage in collection of land tax already amounted 
to 19 million taels.?3 In 1846 the admonition to the tax-evading landlord- 
gentry was repeated, but again without result.** In the reign of Hsien 
Feng (1851-1861) tax evasion had become even more serious, and Feng 
Kuei-fen wrote that “there are many of the gentry in every district, 
owning large and extensive amounts of land, who do not know what it 
is to pay land tax.”*° In the reign of Tung Chih (1862-1874) there was 
no sign of improvement, and in 1873 Liu Lu-chiieh wrote to Tso Tsung- 
tang, then governor of Hupei province, who had taken an important 
part in the suppression of the T’aip’ing Rebellion and was later to be 
still more prominent in the suppression of the Moslem Rebellion in 
Kansu and Chinese Turkistan, proposing a remeasurement of land. “If 
not,” he said, “there will still be land tax without land, and land without 


land tax. 
B’ 1846 the pressure on the peasants had already become so severe 
that, in the words of an imperial decree, “they murmured like boil- 
ing water and rose against the government.”*? Among statesmen of the 
first rank, such as Li Hung-chang, Tso Tsung-t’ang and Tseng Kuo 
Fan, there was not one who did not urge radical reforms to cope with 
the situation. From orders issued by Hu Lin-yi, then governor of Hupei 
province, an idea of the methods used by large landholders in evading 
taxation may be gathered. In the first place, when a landlord bought 
additional land, instead of entering his name at the registration office 


* Classified Collection, already cited: Book 1, 20th year of Chia Ch’ing. 

* Op. cit.: Book 2, 27th year of Chia Ch’ing. 

* Op. cit.: Book 2, 26th year of Tao Kuang. 

* Complementary Materials, already cited: Book 34, Feng KFuei-fen’s essay “On 
the Equalization of the Land Ta».” 

™ Classified Collection, already cited: Book 4, 11th year of T’ung Chih. 

* Op. cit.: Book 2, 26th year of Tao Kuang. 
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! of the local magistracy, he could give a false name to the subordinate in 


charge of tax-rolls, who was at the same time an underling in the tax 
collection service, and lived in the village. The land might thus remain 


_ for generations in the name of the seller instead of the new owner; the 


landlord bought the land, but did not incur the obligation to pay 
land tax. 


If, again, an important man owned land in an irrigated district, he 


_ could arrange through subordinate officials who were under his influence 
/ to have his land registered in an adjoining unirrigated district, where it 


would be assessed at a lower rate. Similarly, if he lived in one district 
and bought land in another, he could have it registered in the district 
in which he lived, if the tax rates there were lower. Big families could, 
moreover, appear under several names on the tax-rolls, thus avoiding the 
obligation for corvée on public works, which was demanded of large 
families according to the number of men of working age. Finally, when 
a rich man advanced money as a loan and took land as security, the 
land tax continued to be collected from the borrower, not the lender, 
even when the mortgage had been foreclosed.?® Still another means of 
evasion was direct bribery of local officials, as illustrated by the following 
statement of Feng Kuei-fen: 


Local magistrates habitually take advantage of stating civil affairs in 
ambiguous terms. They hate, especially, to make the land tax clear. 
The most evident evil result of this is the evasion of tax and acquisition 
of land by unscrupulous people and strong and oppressive families, who 
bribe the petty officials.?® 


The effectiveness of the influence of unimportant local officials, when 
bribed, as indicated in this passage, is at the same time an indication of 
the extent to which the authority of the central government had declined. 

The ease of evasion, for those in a suitable social position, was 


| increased by the lack of accurate tax-rolls and uniform standards of 
| Measurement. Land-measures varied not only from province to province 


| 


| but from district to district, and even from one piece of land to another, 
fertile land being subject to a smaller measure (so as to produce a 
higher tax) than poor land. This device could, however, easily be in- 
verted by those who had suitable influence, in order to classify rich land, 
if it belonged to a rich man, as poor land. In the same way, when the 
~ Complementary Materials, already cited: Book 36, Hu Lin-yi’s “Orders to Chou 
Hsien [County] to Abolish Corruption in the Collection of Land Tax.” 


* Op. cit.: Book 35, “Letter from Feng Kuei-fen to Li Hung-chang, Discussing 
the Measurement of Land.” 
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tax-rolls were admittedly incomplete and inaccurate, an influential man 
could easily keep his name off them, and large tracts of land, belonging 
naturally to those who could best afford to pay the taxes, thus escaped 
taxation altogether. In the transfer of land by purchase there arose a 
form of abuse whose effects might persist for generations. If a poor man 
were hard enough pressed for ready cash, he could be forced to sell his 
land without transferring the obligation to pay taxes on it, himself 
retaining the liability for future taxes. It was from this kind of trans- 
action that there arose the phenomenon of “land tax without land and 
land without land tax.” The legal discrimination between the ownership 
of land and the liability to pay taxes on it could be endlessly manipu- 
lated in favor of those who had power, influence and capital. 

With the decline of central power in the later years of the dynasty, the 
district magistrate tended to become inferior, in real power, to the 
important land-owners of the district which he nominally administered. 
He did not dare to challenge a landlord who was an important official, 
or the son or grandson of a man who had held high rank, and still had 


important connections in the official world. Landlords of this class not | 


only saved money by tax evasion, but acquired fresh land and mortgages, 


by advancing money for the payment of land tax to poor peasants. It | 


was because of the abuses arising from lack of accurate land surveys and 
tax-rolls that Feng Kuei-fen so strongly urged the necessity of remeasur- 
ing the land; and it was for the same reason that any reform of the 
kind was persistently opposed by the “great families” which held the 
real power in every district. Their influence was great enough to force 
Li Hung-chang himself to order the abandonment of the attempt*®; 
beginning his career as the strongest supporter of the central government 
against the landlords, he ended, under the pressure of agrarian rebellion, 
as a supporter of the propertied classes against the peasants. 

While the majority of landlords did not succeed in escaping the land 
tax altogether, they were able as a class to pay at a very much lower rate 
than the unprivileged peasantry. Thus Li Hung-chang admitted that: 


In Soochow and Sungchiang [in the rich, irrigated Shanghai region], 
corruption is worse than in other provinces, and among the greatest 
injustices is the classification of “great families” and “small families” 
... The rate of the land tax is assessed according to the social rank of 
the payer—the noble and the commoner, the strong and the weak. The 
gentry settle their tax for one shi: only, while the common people pay 
three or four shih for one shih of assessed tax. The same hundred mu 
of land will yield not a single cash of tax, or be assessed at several 


© Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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thousand cash [according to ownership]. In general, the surtaxes on the 
Hsiao Hu go to make up the shortage of tax collected from the Ta Hu.*! 


Tso Tsung-t’ang and other great statesmen bore witness to the same state 
of affairs, and the evidence is clear that the great landowners were not, 
in proportion to the land they held, an important source of revenue to 
the state. 

* The powerful families had an advantage not only in the computation 
of the land tax itself, but in arranging the rate at which the grain levy 
was commuted to a money tax. “The richer the family,” according to 
Li Hung-chang, “and the more it ought to pay, the lower its rate of 
|commutation.”3? Poor peasants paid as much as four taels in settlement 
of one shih of grain tribute, while the gentry paid only two taels.** The 
maximum injustice was in the case of land tax payers who owned no 
land at all, as commented on as early as 1820, and again later: 


In Kiangsu there are poor people who do not own a single strip of 
land, and yet pay a land tax of from several taels to several tens of taels a 
year; while many who have only a few mu of land pay enough land tax 
for several tens of mu.** 


As a result of all these converging pressures, there took place the “flight 
of the Hsiao Hu to the Ta Hu,” of which Li Hung-chang wrote that 
“the number of the ‘great families’ is increasing daily, and that of the 
‘small families’ is rapidly diminishing.”*® Faced with starvation, the 
poor peasants had only one direction of retreat: they had to come under 
the “protection” of their oppressors the landlords, as landless laborers 
with no social position and no economic safeguard of any kind. Beyond 
this there was only revolt; and revolt came, in due course. 


ECAUSE the increase of the local power of landlords and district 
B officials and the decay of the power of the central government were 
overlapping and interacting processes, the effects of the collapse of the 
internal economic structure and the pressure of foreign nations on the 
Manchu government accentuated each other. In proportion as the peas- 


"= Li Su I Po Tsou-l, (Memorials to the Throne Submitted by Li Hung-chang): 
Book 1, “Memorial Urging Abolition of the Defects in the Collection of Grain 
Tribute.” 

Op. cit. 

* Complementary Materials, already cited: Book 36, Yii Ti-yiian’s “Letter to the 
Inspector Chiang, Discussing the Land Tax Administration in Kiangsu.” 

™ Classified Collection, already cited: Book 2, 25th year of Chia Ch’ing. For a 
similar statement dated 1872, see the same work, Book 4, 11th year of T’ung Chih. 

® Memorials to the Throne Submitted by Li Hung-chang, already cited. 
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fairs Rise of Land Tax and Fall of Dynasties in Chinese History 


mn. the ants lost their economic independence and it became more impossible to 
Hu"! extract wealth from them, the pressure of the effort to squeeze the last 
: state few coppers from them became more cruel. A large part of the land tax 
> not, collected nominally for the upkeep of the civil administration and for 
ue to the privy purse of the imperial household was diverted to the payment 
of indemnities to the foreigners hanging on the flanks of China. The 
ation Manchu rulers became process-servers and executioners for the Western 
levy powers engaged in nineteenth-century imperialist expansion. 
1g to The peasants got no benefit whatever out of the taxes wrung from 
te of them. By the end of the century landlords, merchants and usurers were 
ment drawing profits from moneylending as well as from rents, and often 


The they were officials as well, or at least related to the swarm of officials 
who held tight the net of exploitation drawn ’round the peasant. The 


d no 
cultivation of land had become subject to a predatory system. The 
| peasant who escaped the surcharges on the Hsiao Hu, the small, unim- 
. of portant, uninfluential families, could not hope also to escape all the 
“a demands of the Ta Hu or landlord families, and the private taxation 
system of the “unemployed scholars” who lived on “lawsuit rice”; nor 
could the landless peasant escape both the penalties for delay in payment 
ight of his land tax and the demands of the merchants for a high profit and 
that of the usurers for a high rate of interest. Increased payments to meet 
the the extravagant needs of the imperial household and the foreign indem- 
the nities were not enough; still further payments were exacted from those 
ader least able to defend themselves, in order to make up for the taxes which 
_ the rich and powerful were able to evade. 
ond The officials, the gentry and the merchants who invested their profits 
in the purchase of land took advantage of the weakness of the harassed 
peasantry to acquire larger and larger estates. The poor peasant, forced 
wan to mortgage his land at a high rate of interest, lost it eventually by fore- 
a closure, but without being relieved of the obligation to pay land tax. The 
the landlords leased their additional lands to the former owners, at rentals 
the which took 60 and 70 per cent of the crop. The great private landholders 
saul grew fat as the government grew lean; but the richer they got, the less 
ig): they were able to defend themselves against either internal rebellion or 
rain foreign aggression. “he methods of exploitation which nourished their ri 
private wealth made agrarian revolt inevitable; and when it began, the 
the government was unable to defend the ruling class which had robbed it \ 
of power. 
- The peasants’ desperate condition was well known to officials, as 
witness a memorial of the end of the reign of Tao Kuang (1821-1850): 
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Peasant families have long had no surplus of food. Even in a year of 
abundance they have to eat the chaff of the wheat. This evil is the 
result of surtax collections. . . . If they abandon the land handed down 
by their fathers, they have no better way of making a living; if they 
keep it, the whole product yielded is not enough to pay the land tax.‘ 


Nor, on account of the heavy land tax, was anyone willing to cultivate, 
as a small peasant proprietor, land that had thus been abandoned." 
When Teng Chia-hsi, the grandson of a former viceroy of Kuangtung 
and Kuangsi, asked Shen Pao-cheng, then the viceroy, to receive his 
lands as public property because he was unable to pay the land tax, Shen 
was moved to say, in a memorial to the throne: 


Even a family of noble rank is unable to pay the land tax and aban- 
dons its land as lost. How can we bear to imagine the condition of the 
poor peasants, who suffer very much from the extortion of tax col- 
lectors ?*8 


The question, however, was not only one of the illegal extortions of 
tax collectors, but of the legal distinction between ownership of land and 
liability to pay the land tax, the innumerable surtaxes, exorbitant rents, 
the high rates of profit demanded by merchants and usurers (which in- 
creased with growing economic instability) and the loss of the economic 
independence of the peasants, all of which combined to wreck both the 
agricultural system and the structure of the state, of which it was the 
foundation. Tseng Kuo-fan, in a memorial in the reign of T’ung Chih 
(1862-1874), after describing the cruel methods of the tax collectors, 
went on to state the causes of rebellion as follows: 


Therefore the people, growing full of hatred, rise and rebel. The four 
cases in various provinces [listed in the memorial], were the result of 
the double increase in the price of silver, surtax collections by the local 
officials, and cruel punishment of the peasants by yamen underlings. 
It is difficult for the people to live under such conditions.®® 


Shen Pao-cheng, in 1877, admitted similarly that a riot of the previous 
year “was really due to the fact that they hoped to diminish the grain 
tribute”*°; and an imperial decree of 1799, long before the agrarian situa- 


® Memorials to the Throne, already cited: Book 27, Wang Chia-hsiang’s “Me- 
morial Stating the Evils of Collecting the Grain Tribute at a Discount of 20 per 
cent”; also, op. cit., loc. cit., Shen Pao-cheng’s “Memorial Urging a Decrease in 
the Rate of Tribute.” 

* Op. cit., loc. cit., Yao Wen-t'ien’s “Information on the Transport of Tribute.” 

* Op. cit., loc. cit. 

® Collected Works of Tseng Kuo-fan, already cited. 

“ Memorials to the Throne, already cited: Book 27, Shen Pao-cheng’s “Memorial 
Urging a Decrease in the Rate of Tribute.” 
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Rise of Land Tax and Fall of Dynasties in Chinese History 


tion had become acute, also admitted that the system of administration 
was partly at fault: 


Living for centuries under the mercy and beneficence of the Dynasty 
and in a state of peace, none of the people would abandon their families 
and turn to insurrection if they could help it; revolts are due solely to 
the insatiable avarice of the local officials, who suck the peasants dry.* 
These explanations are, however, inadequate. There can be no doubt 
that it was not the delinquencies of tax officials alone, nor foreign 
aggression alone, nor any other single abuse or calamity, but the struc- 
ture and method of operation of the ruling class as a whole, from 
emperor down to landlord and yamen runner, that exhausted the 
peasantry on which it lived and drove it to revolt. 

Sporadic insurrections began in the reign of Tao Kuang (1821-1850), 
the most serious of them being in Hunan, in 1844, and at the same time 
there were scattered risings in Chekiang,** where the slogan of the 
peasants was refusal to pay the land tax, as it had been at the end of the 
Ming dynasty two centuries before. The great T’aip’ing Rebellion began 
in 1851, in Kuangsi, and before its defeat in 1865 had occupied two 
thirds of the country. In 1853 began the rebellion of the Nien Min, 
starting in Shantung and spreading widely through the north, where 
it dragged on for years; and in 1871 there was another general rising in 
Shantung against the collection of the land tax.** The Boxer Rising of 
1900 stemmed, therefore, from what was by then an established tradition 
of peasant revolts, and there is no doubt that the Boxers were recruited 
largely from poor peasants who had rebelled, originally, against payment 
of the land tax. 


The Manchu dynasty fell chiefly not because of foreign invasion but | 


because its ruling class had wrecked the peasant-agrarian foundation on 
which the state was built. Its end was not wholly like that of the Ming, 
because no one power among the foreign nations pressing inward on 
China was strong enough both to take and defend the whole of the 
rich booty that lay waiting. Instead of conquering and occupying, they 
exploited at long range. There is no doubt that by their intervention at 
the time of the T’aip’ing Rebellion they actually propped up the Manchu 


“Tung Hua Lu, or Annals of the Manchu Dynasty: Reign of Chia Ch’ing, 
Book 7, 4th year of Chia Ch’ing. 
“ Annals of the Manchu Dynasty, already cited, Shih Ch’ao, or “Ten Reigns” 
edition, covering the period from 1644 to 1861: Book 49, 24th year of Tao Kuang. 
“Tung Hua Hsii Lu, (a supplementary edition of the Manchu dynastic Annals 
cited above): Book 66, roth year of Hsien Feng. 
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throne when otherwise it would have fallen. Their policy was to uphold 
the Manchu emperor with one hand, and with the other to relieve him 
of part of his profits as the apex of the ruling class. Even when the 
dynasty did at last fall, the influence of the foreign powers brought in a 
patched-up republic which maintained practically unchanged the system 
of the ruling class, and the super-tribute paid out by the ruling class on 
foreign loans, armaments and so forth. The result has been that the 
agrarian crisis of the end of Manchu rule, relieved but not remedied by 
the Republican Revolution of 1911, and deferred but not eliminated by 
the Nationalist Revolution of 1927, has reappeared in a new climax. The 
old factors are all there; the hopeless peasantry, the foreign pressure, and 
the all-devouring ruling class, which ramifies through the civil and mili. 
tary services, the old and new banks, the old and new merchant enter- 
prises, the factories, and finally the landlords, who are closest to the 
peasant and most active in repressing him, and from whose families 
come the military officers, government officials, factory owners and 


bankers. 
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MAKERS OF PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT 
THE FAR EAST 


H. J. 


, the factors which help to mold public opinion about 
the Far East one of the most important is the stream of dispatches 
which flows abroad by mail or cable from newspaper and news agency 
correspondents stationed in China and Japan. When it is realized that 
a correspondent of the Associated Press of America, for example, repre- 
sents a constituency of some 1,300 newspapers, while other news-dis- 
tributing organizations have still wider ramifications, it will be seen 
that here is a force which can work with tremendous potency for either 
good or evil in the field of international relations. 

News-gathering conditions in the two countries vary greatly, yet cer- 
tain problems are common to each. There is, for instance, the language 
barrier whteh: effedtively shuts off all but a very small minority of cor- 
sespondents from primary sources of information. Japanese is reckoned 
one of the world’s most difficult languages and it is doubtful whether 
a foreign correspondent, fully qualified in other respects, has ever been 
able to speak and read it with any degree of fluency. As a result most 
correspondents are obliged to depend upon native translators for their 
knowledge of what is published in the Japanese press and, however 
loyal and capable the translator, it is questionable whether he will 
always share very completely his employer’s more objective view as to 
what should properly be translated. Etiquette, which demands the avoid- 
ance of open offense to the foreign visitor, plus a patriotic desire to 
present his country in the best possible light, may well combine to set 
up in the mind of an otherwise well-intentioned translator a sort of 
subconscious censorship which obscures the facts. In China the posi- 
tion is not greatly different. The number of professional correspondents 
who ever reach the point of being able to interview a Chinese official 
in his own language is extremely small, and the difficulty of reading 
books and newspapers is complicated by the fact that many of them 
are still written in the classical language, which even a national is able 
to master only after many years of study. 
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It is difficult to see how this situation could be remedied unless those 
newspapers who could afford it were to assign to their Far Eastern 
services men who had first been given an opportunity to study the 
language and culture of the country for a period of two or three years 
before taking up full duty. Such appointees might be assigned as part- 
time or apprentice correspondents to begin with, their duties being 
gradually increased as they became better equipped to fulfill them. For- 
eign governments build up a highly trained corps of Far Eastern spe- 
cialists in this way and so, to a lesser extent, do some of the large 
foreign commercial undertakings. There is no reason why a wealthy 
newspaper or news agency which took its responsibilities seriously 
should not adopt the same method. Under the present haphazard sys- 
tem a correspondent has no means of telling how long his period 
of duty in the Far East is likely to be and consequently he hesitates 
to undertake several years of laborious study which may prove fruitless 
if at the end he is to be transferred to France or to the Argentine. 

Red-tape restrictions both in China and in Japan tend to make it 
difficult for the correspondent to travel in the interior. No official ban 
is placed upon his movements as a rule, but lack of telegraphic facili- 
ties often produce the same result. Thus in Japan the foreign corre- 
spondent who strays off the beaten path for his news is hampered by 
the wording of his press cards. They state that they entitle the bearer to 
send messages at press rates only from offices which accept such mes- 
sages. Correspondents complain that inland offices often profess to know 
nothing about these cards and are not inclined to recognize them or to 
make any telegraphic inquiries as to their authenticity. 

In China a different but equally unsatisfactory situation prevails. 
Press cards issued by the Ministry of Communications entitle the cor- 
respondent to send “receiver to pay” messages from not more than five 
telegraph offices in the whole of China, though any number of cards 
may be obtained. These points must be designated at the time the 
correspondent applies for his press card. As it is quite impossible to 
tell in what part of his vast territory a news story is likely to “break,” 
the correspondent simply has to try to guess at the places which he is 
most likely to want to visit. It frequently happens that a correspondent 
is sent by his newspaper or news agency to cover a story at a place not 
mentioned on his press card, but is unable to telegraph the news when 
he gets it because the local telegraph office lacks authority to handle 


*See China Weekly Review, Shanghai, March 9, 1935. p. 56. 
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Makers of Public Opinion About the Far East 


press messages. On more than one occasion during the past few years, 


\0se 
ern notably during the Japanese military operations at Shanhaikuan and in 
the Jehol, the Chinese have missed a golden opportunity for effective in- 
on ternational publicity because of the hidebound character of the telegraph 
art. regulations in this respect. In Manchukuo, on the other hand, the tele- 
ing graph administration furnishes to accredited correspondents, usually 
™ with a minimum of delay, a press card which enables the holder to file 
messages from any telegraph office throughout the country. There seems 
a to be no valid argument against the adoption of this admirable prac- 
hy tice by the Chinese Ministry of Communications. 
ay Much vexation is also caused to correspondents in China by the regu- 
lations promulgated by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for the issuance 
* of registration certificates. Before he can obtain press telegraphic facili- 
- ties every correspondent is required to apply to the Intelligence and 
‘¢ Publicity Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a certifi- 
ad cate of registration. This application must bear a photograph of the 
applicant and must have attached to it an identification paper issued by 
. his consulate. The certificate must be produced when the correspondent 
4 applies to the Ministry of Communications for his press card and the 
i whole process, which is apt to take several weeks, must be repeated in 
- respect of every newspaper or news agency which the correspondent 
y wishes to represent. The procedure would be greatly simplified if the 
lo Ministry of Foreign Affairs would issue a single certificate to each corre- 
S- spondent authorizing him to pursue his profession in China. 
W In any case it is difficult to see what the Ministry can expect to gain 
0 from the issue of such permits. Obviously the object is to exercise con- 


trol over the correspondent, as certificates may be refused, cancelled or 
withdrawn in the case of applicants “who have acted either in contra- 
vention of the Chinese Publication Law or carried on malicious propa- 
ganda in respect of China.”* But the sarne result could be achieved 
just as effectively through censorship or by summary cancellation of 
the correspondent’s press card, and much bothersome correspondence 
and delay thus avoided in the case of the great majority of correspond- 
ents, for whom no such disciplinary treatment is required. 


Rymacrons is one of the greatest handicaps to which a correspondent 
can be exposed, and this problem is far more acute in China than 


*See Article IV of Regulations Governing the Issuance of Registration Certifiates 
to Foreign Newspaper Reporters and Correspondents, promulgated by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Nanking, March 3, 1933, and amended September 8, 1933. 
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in Japan, where the blue-pencilling of telegrams has been comparatively 
rare for some years. If a Tokyo correspondent can get his story he is 
fairly sure of being able to dispatch it abroad; where the difficulty usu- 
ally comes in is in getting hold of the facts when a ban has been placed 
upon their publication in the Japanese press. In the case of one of the 
largest American news agencies operating in Japan, outgoing telegraphic 
matter suppressed or elided by the censor has not exceeded 500 words 
in the past four years. On the other hand, wordage totally suppressed 
by the Chinese censors after having been filed by the same agency’s 
Peiping bureau totalled at least twice this amount during the spring 
and early summer of 1933. At that time a foreign correspondent could 
count himself lucky to get one message past the censor in every three. 

What type of news do the censors seek to suppress? In Japan deleted 
matter has nearly all been concerned with the movements of troops or 
naval vessels, and the reasons for censorship were sufficiently obvious. 
One exception to this general observation was the case of the enthrone- 
ment of P’u Yi at Hsinking early in 1934. For some inexplicable rea- 
son the Japanese censor tried to prevent the dispatch abroad of stories 
reporting the approaching changes, and the ban was lifted only about 
a month before the enthronement itself. As in most instances of the 
kind, the ban was not only foolish but futile. As the time element was 
not specially important, it was a simple matter to mail dispatches to 
Shanghai, four days away, and get them out in that way. 

Japanese censorship is exercised rather at the sources of information. 
Whereas foreign correspondents are treated with comparative liberality, 
the Japanese newspapers themselves are under strict control. And since 
most correspondents must depend largely on the Japanese papers, or 
on translations from them, it is obvious that this domestic censorship 
is not without its indirect effect upon the flow of news abroad. Though 
free from the restrictions imposed in most countries by libel laws, the 
Japanese press is subject to stringent police prohibitions. Foremost 
among the official tabus, of which as many as 200 may be in force at 
one time,® is of course anything that can be construed as lacking in 
respect toward the Imperial House. Embargoes also concern army and 
navy affairs and a number of standing prohibitions have been issued 
with regard to Manchuria. Editors find that petroleum and communi- 
cations are dangerous subjects to handle, and news of bank failures is 
suppressed on the ground that financial panic must be averted. Men- 
tion of Communist roundups by the police usually is not permitted 


*See “Japanese Press Censorship” by A. M. Young, Asia, N. Y., Aug., 1935. 
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until the accused persons have been formally sentenced, which may not 
happen until two or three years after the event. 

In their efforts to control the press the Japanese authorities are ac- 
tively assisted by certain patriotic societies which bring pressure to 
bear upon editors with whose policies on foreign as well as domestic 
issues they disagree. Still more effective, in the judgment of some ob- 
servers, is a self-imposed censorship on the part of the newspapers them- 
selves, few of which are calculated to attract the type of journalist who 
indulges in the luxury of independent political thought. 

In China the censoring of foreign telegrams has been marked both 
by extreme severity and by a lack of consistency which makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the bewildered correspondent to work out any 
sort of guiding principle, no matter how anxious he may be to accom- 
modate himself to official requirements. Communist successes and gov- 
ernment military defeats obviously are subjects regarding which the 
authorities are highly sensitive, and nervousness is often revealed in 
connection with reports concerning the movements of important govern- 
ment officials. There have been innumerable cases where news of Japa- 
nese political activities has been rigidly suppressed. In North China, 
during the succession of Sino-Japanese incidents which occurred in the 
summer of 1935, the censorship was conducted in such a fashion as 
almost to suggest that the Japanese had a hand in it, although there 
is no evidence that this was actually so. In at least one case the censors 
suppressed a statement which an American correspondent had obtained 
from an official Chinese spokesman, with a view to setting forth the 
Chinese side of the case. 

Sometimes in China there will be little or no interference with for- 
eign press dispatches for a period of months and then suddenly, without 
hint or warning, the censorship will be clamped down more strictly 
than before. What is permissible today may be blue-pencilled tomorrow. 
Regional interpretations of the censorship rules add to the confusion. 
A news item which is suppressed in Peiping may pass the Shanghai 
censor without difficulty, and vice versa. In practice the system is hap- 
hazard, erratic and, on occasion, irresponsible. Instances are on record 
in which Chinese censors have “rewritten messages, completely alter- 
ing their meaning, and correspondents have not learned of this decep- 
tion until they received their published telegrams several weeks later.”* 
During 1933 a favorite habit of the Peiping censor was the insertion 


“See article by Demaree Bess on “How the Censors Work in Russia and in China,” 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, March 30, 1934. 
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of the words “puppet ruler” or “puppet regime” whenever a corre- 
spondent mentioned in his telegram either Emperor P’u Yi or Man- 
chukuo. The dangers inherent in this very questionable procedure can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Unless a censorship is both intelligent and complete in its operation 
it tends to defeat its own purpose. The truth of this axiom has been 
demonstrated with particular effectiveness in China, where the posses. 
sion of extraterritorial privileges, combined with cooperation from mili- 
tary and naval authorities, has enabled Japanese correspondents to send 
out news which was prohibited in the case of correspondents using 
the ordinary commercial channels. The Japanese Government operates 
between Shanghai and Nagasaki a cable which is open to all Japanese 
interests provided the messages are sent in the Japanese language. This 
means that no Japanese message sent out of Shanghai can be censored 
by the Chinese authorities, and it also means that any European or 
American correspondent who is in favor with the Japanese authorities 
can get out his messages in this way, provided he sends them in the 
Japanese language and makes arrangements for them to be retrans- 
lated in Tokyo for transmission abroad. It is also possible to get out 
messages belatedly by way of air mail to Hongkong, in case of cen- 
sorship restrictions at Shanghai. 


NOTHER important result of the censorship which is unfortunate from 
A the Chinese standpoint has been a tendency for the whole Far 
Eastern news center to shift across to Tokyo. In 1934 an investigation 
showed that most of the American papers were getting their most im- 
portant news dispatches from Tokyo, in spite of the fact that they were 
based on actual happenings in China. Tokyo in this respect is rapidly 
developing into much the same position vis 4 vis China as that in which 
for many years Riga has stood with regard to the Soviet Union. Thus 
the Chinese censorship is proving a prolific parent of the very evils 
it was ostensibly instituted to prevent. 

As a result of the publication of a series of articles in the China 
Weekly Review, in Shanghai, calling attention to censorship anomalies 
in China, and of direct representations by individual correspondents, 
the matter was brought to the attention of Generalissimo Chiang K’ai- 
shek, who called for an investigation. Files of all press messages dis- 
patched out of China by the Shanghai cable and radio offices over a 
considerable period were examined and it was found that no corre- 
spondent was obviously seeking to damage China’s case. On the basis 
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of the results of this inquiry, in which an Australian newspaper man 
assisted, a recommendation was made to the Chinese authorities that 
all censorship of outgoing press cables be lifted for a period of several 
months as an experiment. As a result of this step a considerable im- 
provement in the situation was noticed during the early fall of 1935, 
but it proved to be shortlived, for the censorship was clamped on again 
with great severity when correspondents attempted to cable out the 
news of the establishment, under obvious Japanese inspiration, of an 
autonomous government in the so-called demilitarized zone north of 
Peiping. Almost in advance of the event, however, Japanese news agen- 
cies were crowding the wires with circumstantial reports of the alleged 
popular movement for autonomy in North China. 

The net result of most of the regulations and restrictions imposed by 
the Chinese authorities in connection with the dispatch of press tele- 
grams is to hamper the activities of the foreign correspondent and thus 
to prevent the proper reporting of political events in China. If China’s 
case often is inadequately presented abroad, the remedy lies largely in 
the hands of the Chinese themselves. Recognizing that correspondents 
are among their best customers, the cable companies are ready as a rule 
to facilitate in every possible way the transmission of press dispatches. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot always be said of the Ministry of Com- 
munications, and this is the more surprising in view of the great vol- 
ume of business handled on behalf of the various newspaper interests. 

Figures for 1934, the latest available, show that American, British, 
German, French, Soviet, Japanese and other news organizations serv- 
ing some thousands of newspapers in various parts of the world paid 
$956,790.93 silver for transmission charges during that year. Over the 
same period, correspondents sent out by cable and radio a total of 
33,204 press dispatches containing 1,385,947 words of which the great- 
est part—525,001 words, or more than one third of the total—went to 
Japan. The Soviet Union came next with a total of 402,811 words, and 
North America ranked third with 186,781. The Philippines came fourth 
with 173,921 words and Great Britain was fifth with a total wordage 
of 70,215. An interesting technical development was the sharp increase, 
from 8 per cent in 1933 to 24 per cent in 1934, in the proportion of 
press messages sent by radio. Efforts are being made by the Ministry 
of Communications to redress still further this unfavorable balance, 
one inducement dangled before correspondents by radio administra- 
tion solicitors being preferential treatment by the censor. 

As nevvs goes in the Far East, 1934 might be considered a fair aver- 
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age year. In times of major crisis the total wordage cabled abroad js 
apt to show a considerable increase over these figures. Thus in 1932, 
when the larger American news agencies were each filing thousands 
of words daily on the Sino-Japanese hostilities at Shanghai, the total 
swelled to 40,593 press dispatches, containing more than 2,500,000 
words—nearly double the amount for 1933. The fact that this volume 
has been maintained in the face of steadily mounting cable rates, which 
seem disproportionately high as compared with rates prevailing else. 
where, may be taken as evidence of a well sustained “reader interest” 
in the Far East, for it is a well known fact that, with a few notable 
exceptions, newspapers and news agencies the world over will not spend 
a cent more on cable tolls than is called for by the current popular 
demand for news. Occasionally increased cable costs have been directly 
responsible for shutting off a supply of news from the Far East. One 
such instance is that of an Australian news agency which for many 
years has received a direct service but recently decided that it would 
be cheaper to rely upon London for the bulk of its Far Eastern news. 

So much for objective impediments to the free flow of news from 
the Far East. A question which troubles the minds of thoughtful ob- 
servers is the extent to which the news handled by foreign news agen- 
cies and newspapers is affected by more subjective factors, such as in- 
dividual viewpoints, official affiliations or alliance with special interests. 
Personalities enter largely into this matter, of course, but it can safely 
be stated that the great majority of foreign correspondents in the Far 
East, particularly those representing British and American organiza- 
tions, are free from bias other than a temperamental predisposition to 
this or that point of view. 

On the other hand there are a number of official or semi-official news 
agencies such as the French Agence Havas, the German Transocean 
and the Soviet Union Tass agency, which follow so obviously nation- 
alistic a policy with regard to the type of news they bring in to the 
Far East that it is difficult to believe that they do not export a similar 
brand. Japanese news agencies of course are notoriously and aggres- 
sively nationalistic. Reuter’s agency, if not actually the mouthpiece of 
Whitehall, works as a rule in close harmony with British officialdom, 
and contrives to keep on good terms also with the big foreign business 
firms in China, from whom it derives a handsome profit through the 
sale of telegraphic market reports. 

Although the Associated Press and United Press have close working 
arrangements with officially controlled news agencies both in China and 
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Japan, American news-gathering organizations usually are credited with 
, fair measure of objectivity. But here again certain imponderables 
must be taken into account. Most news agencies, it must be remembered, 
are concerned primarily with the sale of news on a wholesale basis to 
newspapers, which then retail it to their readers. As in any business, 
it is the retail customer, in the last analysis, whose predilections deter- 
mine the character of the news with which he is supplied. Big profits 
cannot be made without big circulations, and a big circulation cannot 
be built up unless the public is given what the majority of the public 
wants. 

What does the public want? Riegel, in his searching analysis of na- 
tionalism and its effects upon the corruption of news, points out that 
large circulations demand “hot” news: that is, news that is printed 
immediately after the overt act and is more or less sensational or 
dramatic. 

Large circulations also demand news and editorial matter that is 
pleasant reading for the masses of population. The result has been that 
American newspapers have outvied one another’s enterprise in the speed 
and quantity of their news reports and in “dressing up” the news so as 
to best catch the eye of the mob.® 

Any American news agency correspondent in the Far East could 
produce from his files half a dozen telegrams proving the truth of these 
statements. “New York says rush colorful details stressing American 
angle” is a typical instruction, and if there are no colorful details and 
no American angle the correspondent has to choose between thinking 
up some himself or having some bright young man in the New York 
ofice do so on his behalf. This system of “remote control” leads 
inevitably to distortion and misrepresentation of facts; what starts off 
from the Far East as a good honest beefsteak often finds itself dished 
up at the other end as an unrecognizable goulash. Now and then an 
organization overreaches itself in the effort to sharpen the features of 
a situation which may be in fact quite nebulous. Thus in 1933 an 
American agency which had prematurely announced the opening of 
the Japanese army’s campaign for the subjugation of Jehol was obliged 
to invent a snow blizzard to explain to its readers why operations had 
been suddenly “halted.” 

These contributory shortcomings on the part of American newspapers 
and news agencies have been emphasized only because they present 


°See Mobilizing for Chaos, by O. W. Riegel, New Haven, 1934. 
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the most clear-cut example of the way in which news is affected by 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand. This situation might be 
ameliorated considerably if the censorship and other restrictions which 
now clog the news-gathering machinery were to be removed and jf, 
in addition, there could be a substantial reduction in cable tolls on news 
dispatches from the Far East. In theory at least, a great deal of the 
“writing up” which now takes place at the receiving end could be 
eliminated if the correspondent were in a position to amplify messages 
which often, under present conditions, must be cut to the proverbial 
bone. But it is doubtful whether much real progress toward the dis. 
semination of objective truth can be achieved until the public at large 
has been educated up to the point of preferring the significant to the 
sensational, 


Ed.’s note: As we go to press, a letter from the author of the above 
article is received, throwing a somewhat different light on censorship 
developments within recent months. A correspondent in Tokyo during 
the last four days in February filed 8,300 words, of which half were 
suppressed. “This” —to quote the correspondent — “was an exceptional 
instance, but perhaps it should be noted... . Moreover, under the 
martial law regime which has been in force here for nearly a month 
now, the restrictions on the local press, both as to news matter and pic- 
tures, have been much more rigorous than normally.” 


The author, who is now in Shanghai, adds that he is told the Chinese 
censorship is conducted much more intelligently, correspondents being 
notified by telephone in the event of their messages being censored. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN TROPICS 
W. Wynne WILLIAMS 


‘iow the settlement of the Australian tropics should remain an 
unsolved problem is due in a measure to a national pride evincing a 
marked hostility to adverse criticism. In spite of a century of failure to 
develop this tropic el Dorado, and in spite of intense scientific investi- 
gation, many Australians adhere still to a firm belief in its unbounded 
resources awaiting exploitation by an enterprising spirit; a quality in 
which, it is declared, the present generation is unfortunately lacking. 

However critical Australians may be of the use they have made of the 
tropic portion of their continent, a close association with its industries 
and people for many years has convinced me that the colonization of the 
Australian tropics by the British race is a laudable endeavor in which 
there has been little if any retrogression from the great spirit of enter- 
prise which characterized the earlier pioneers. Portions of the Australian 
tropics remain to be mapped, but there is none which is unexplored. 
There have been times when I have wandered into hidden places 
believing that I had succeeded at last in reaching a spot where no other 
white man had trod, only to discover, a long time later perhaps, that 
many years ago some investigator had gone before me. Ruins of habita- 
tions, common enough on the fringes of the more heavily settled regions, 
are also found sometimes in the most unexpected places, and if we could 
read the stories of these endeavors, we should reach very close to the 
heart of the problem of the settlement of the Australian tropics. It is 
just as well that the intrepid pioneers were largely ignorant of the 
climatic factors against them, otherwise we should not have been in 
possession today of such conclusive evidence upon which to base our 
decisions. The battle has been waged by capable, courageous and re- 
sourceful men and women for over half a century, and is continuing 
today regardless of past failure in attempting to expand the frontiers of 
agricultural settlement. 

The capacity of the Australian tropics to carry a greater white 
Australian population will depend primarily upon the settlement of the 
land which has become confined within definite frontiers, and the issue 
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is now clear throughout the whole of the tropic area. Queensland js the 
only State supporting in its tropical and even subtropical areas a white 
population of any magnitude; and there are very few localities in the 
whole of the Australian tropics which do not have an exact prototype 
in Queensland, where the colonization has been of long standing, and 
of great perseverance and intensity. My conclusions for the settlement of 
the Australian tropics as a whole are based on an application of the 
experience of land settlement in Queensland. 

The practice of using the average annual totals of rainfall, which 
illustrate the Australian tropics in a very satisfactory light, has led to 
erroneous comparisons. A good agricultural district in the subtropic 
area may have an average annual precipitation of 42 inches, but tropic 
localities with a 60-inch rainfall remain undeveloped. During the past 
half century of tropical colonization, the frontiers of agricultural settle. 
ment have not moved towards the interior and it is for us to discover the 
factor or factors which have limited the boundaries of agricultural 
endeavor. An analysis of the distribution of annual rainfall makes the 
situation clear: the difference between wet-season and dry-season rainfall 
is more important than total annual rainfall. The only subtropical area 
of the Australian tropics supporting an agricultural or pastoral popula- 
tion of any magnitude is the southeastern part of Queensland, with rain- 
falls ranging from 40 to 46 inches per annum, where dairying and fodder 
crops are the main land industries. The year is divided into two well- 
defined seasons: summer and winter, or wet and dry. The dry six 
months from May 1st to October 31st provide about one third of the 
annual precipitation. In none of these agricultural districts do months 
with less than 10 points of rain occur with frequency, and in no instance 
do such months average more than 10 per cent of the whole year; yet we 
find irrigation plants in abundance in a 46-inch rainfall, with a dry- 
season average of 14 inches and only two months of less than 10 points 
of rain occurring in 20 years. It is during the hot dry months from 
August to November, prior to the advent of the summer rains, that 
irrigation is necessary to combat the evaporation. 

It is in this subtropical area that we find the necessary data to apply 
to the tropic lands. Definite limits to agricultural settlement are reached 
in the subtropical area under much more favorable climatic conditions 
than can be found in the tropics, except in a limited area on the Queens- 
land coast. The shallow plateau of the Australian continent provides a 
rugged scarp on the eastern coast of Queensland, reaching its greatest 
heights in the northeast. It is only where these ranges are high, and 
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heavily grown with jungle forests of large timber, that the rainfall is 
reasonably well distributed throughout the year; the hinterland, being 
open savannah or park-lands, is so hot that the lighter showers evap- 
orate. Thus the whole of the Australian tropics suffers from an ever- 
decreasing rainfall inland from the sea. This applies also to the subtropic 
agricultural area of the south of Queensland, where general agriculture, 
apart from wheat growing, is pursued as far as 100 miles inland. 

A notable example of subtropical agricultural limitations is found in 
the Upper Burnett and Callide lands about 80 miles from the coastline, 
of which we need to take particular note, because with the exception of 
a narrow fringe of coastline there are very few localities in the whole of 
the Australian tropics so well off as regards rainfall, proximity to 
market, and transport. The dry-season rainfall of this area is about 
8 inches, and the months with less than ro points of rainfall are 8 per 
cent of the whole. Settlement was opened in 1923 and now numbers 
about 1,500 settlers. This is the most ambitious land settlement scheme 
ever attempted in Queensland, costing over £ 2,000,000 in resumptions, 
roads and railways, in anticipation of accommodating some thousands 
of settlers on 160-acre agricultural holdings. After six years of operation 
a revision of areas became necessary, because agriculture proved prac- 
ticable only during the summer months; so areas from 400 to 500 acres 
were recommended to include dairying within the scope of the selectors. 
During the ten years of the settlement there have been three very 
droughty summers. In these years the crops failed entirely and numbers 
of stock died, necessitating relief in various forms, including rations, for 
many families. Although this agricultural settlement, comprising a large 
area of rich soil, does not stand condemned as a whole, it goes to show 
that even in the subtropical area the limit of agricultural settlement is 
approached when the dry season rainfall is 8 inches and the dry months 
are 8 per cent of the whole. 

Another subtropical area in Queensland is the Dawson Valley land 
settlement at Theodore, a little to the west of the Callide lands and 
about 100 miles from the sea. The wet-season rainfall is 18 inches, the 
dry-season rainfall 10 inches, and the months with less than 10 points of 
rainfall are 9.5 per cent of the whole. After a very intensive investigation 
by experts into the water supply and soils, it was decided to launch the 
largest irrigation scheme in the State, embracing 100,000 acres of 
irrigable land. The original scheme was never carried into effect, but in 
1927 settlers were invited from all over Australia (to use the terms of 
the advertisement) “to make their homes in this valley of content.” 
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Two hundred and sixty-four irrigation farms were opened for settlement, 
but no more than 124 settlers are living there today, many of them in a 
state of poverty and discontent. It has proved to be the most expensive 
settlement scheme in Queensland’s history, having cost £8,492 to place 
each settler on the land. It is interesting to note that in this area, with a 
rainfall of 28 inches per annum, there were 9 monthly irrigations in 
1931, and 10 during 1932. Whatever the causes for the failure of this 
great scheme may be, human or economic, the interesting features are: 
First, that agriculture is a seasonal occupation only, except with the aid 
of irrigation, where the dry-season rainfall is as low as 10 inches, and the 
months with less than 10 points of rain amount to 9.5 per cent of the 
year; second, that no economic safeguard can be devised against exces. 
sive subtropical rain, flooding the irrigated areas; third, that such poor 
climatic facilities exist for agricultural settlement as far as 100 miles 
south of the Tropic of Capricorn—an ill omen indeed for the settlement 
of the Australian tropics proper. 


LTHOUGH agricultural settlement exists all along the eastern tropic 
A coast of Queensland, agriculture cannot claim to be more than 
seasonal except in a few localities where the high mountains are very 
close to the seaboard, or where water is easily obtainable for irrigation. 
There is a very prolific strip of rich basaltic soil along the seaboard be- 
tween Townsville and Cooktown, provided with a copious and well 
distributed rainfall. This is the noted sugar-growing area of the Austra- 
lian tropics. Most of the available land is well developed; it is capable of 
carrying a much larger population, but only under poorer standards of 
living. The rainfall, other than the summer monsoon deluges, does not 
penetrate beyond this coastal range, the savannahs beyond suffering 
from six or more dry months during the year. 

Experience has proved that perennial agriculture cannot be econom- 
ically conducted without the aid of irrigation unless the dry-six-monthly 
rainfall is at least 12 inches; and the highest dry-season rainfall recorded 
in the whole of the Australian tropics, outside the narrow coastal belt 
just mentioned, is 3 inches, the interior stations recording less. It has 
been shown that agriculture has reached the borderland of its territory 
in the subtropic region where the dry-season rainfall is as low as 8 inches, 
and the months with less than 10 points of rain reach a total of 8 per 
cent of the whole year. The dry months of the Australian tropics, 
except in the areas mentioned on the Queensland eastern coast, vary 
from 20 to 45 per cent of the whole. 
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The Settlement of the Australian Tropics 


The map of the northern coast of Australia, particularly the water- 
shed of the Gulf of Carpentaria, makes it seem almost incredible that 
agricultural settlement could not be established somewhere in that vast 
area, at least with the aid of irrigation; but from the tip of Cape York 
Peninsula to the western confines of the Gulf of Carpentaria the “rivers” 
are mere sandy flood channels, with the exception of a few insignificant 
seams and the Gregory and Roper Rivers. During the torrential sum- 
mer rains they become swollen torrents, flooding their narrow alluvial 
frontages. Then for some months they are empty, sandy beds with 
random pools and lagoons. Some good alluvial soil exists on the Gregory 
which appears safe from flood, but most of the alluvial land of the 
Roper is subject to inundation. In these ultratropical latitudes there is a 
further difficulty in the wilting effect of the great heat upon temperate 
crops, which confines the growing of them to the cooler months of the 
year. The Chinese market gardeners of the tropics often abandon the 
soil during the rainy months, so that in Darwin during that period 
vegetables often have to be procured from other States. Agricultural 
settlement is possible to the extent that if a mining population arose in 
proximity to any of these large watercourses, patches of land could be 
cultivated here and there. Semitropical crops such as groundnuts, cow- 
pea and maize might be grown during the wet season for some milking 
cows, and temperate crops could be grown during the winter months 
with the aid of hand irrigation. The high prices received for this produce 
from such a community would warrant a limited amount of such agri- 
culture; nevertheless, not one of all the large mining centers of the 
tropics has left an agricultural settlement behind it. 

Except in the limited agricultural area on the eastern seaboard, only 
mining and pastoral activities are practical in the Australian tropics. 
The land is suitable for cattle raising within 200 to 250 miles of the sea- 
board, and for merino sheep upon the drier interior uplands; the reason 
being that the merino sheep requires richer fodder than the dry grasses 
of the coastal lands, and also that many of the coastal and semicoastal 
grasses are of a seedy nature, dangerous to sheep and detrimental to 
wool. 

It is now left to us to consider to what extent the population of the 
tropics can be increased by means of the pastoral industry. The safest 
and heaviest carrying cattle pasture is on the eastern littoral, reaching 
200 miles inland on the Tropic of Capricorn, and narrowing to the 
northward till it becomes reduced to nothing at the back of Cairns. Its 
dry-season rainfall varies from 5 to 7 inches. From a pastoral point of 
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view this area is well developed, with holdings varying in size from 
20,000 acres upwards. Only under greatly increased prices for meat can 
this area be expected to carry a much larger population. It is, in the 
main, a region of wooded hills and valleys containing no notably rich 
soils, and it is incapable of maintaining more than a small percentage of 
its stock in a fat condition during the dry months of the year. To the 
westward of this area merino sheep have ousted the cattle from the 
rolling prairie and park-like lands of the interior, and have spread to the 
westward until the rainfall has become too low and artificial water too 
costly to provide for them. Here the cattle remain in occupation of vast 
areas, walking long distances to water. Apart from this limited area of 
sheep land, cattle raising is the only industry of the Australian tropics 
other than mining. The coastal summer rainfalls are exceedingly heavy 
but the dry-season rainfalls seldom exceed 2 inches. The carrying ca- 
pacity of a good cattle holding throughout the tropic coast is 30 acres 
to a beast, and it is in this tropic cattle-breeding area that hopes have 
been entertained for expanding the industry in order to supply the chilled 
meat export trade. 

The routine of the lives of the cattle is briefly as follows: they fatten 
rapidly on the commencement of the summer rains, which arrive usually 
in December or January and continue in the form of intermittent deluges 
till March and sometimes into April. By June or July the green grass 
has lost its bloom and the cattle lose condition steadily as the grass 
becomes dry. Relief arrives occasionally in the form of early thunder- 
storms during September, October and November, failing which the 
cattle become very weak. If the opening of the wet season is protracted 
till January the mortality in the herd is heavy; therefore the large herds 
do not increase. 

Under these conditions cattle cannot be confined in small areas with- 
out serious loss. Being subjected every year to a period of stress and 
starvation, they are slow of growth, reaching marketable weights long 
after the age of maturity desired for the chilled meat trade, and it is 
quite impossible to market anything but a small minority during the 
latter six months of the year. This does not suggest that the tropic 
pastures are unable to supply chilled meat for the export trade; but they 
cannot supply young meat and will never be able to maintain a con- 
tinuity of supply throughout the year without the aid of fattening 
pastures. 

This gloomy picture is relieved somewhat by experience with the 
swamp buffalo and the Zebu or Brahma cattle, which goes to show that 
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The Settlement of the Australian Tropics 


certain animals, unaffected by tick-transmitted disease, can multiply ex- 
ceedingly with no attention whatever. European cattle seem to have 
thrived remarkably well before the advent of the cattle tick, which has 
inoculated them with an enervating disease lowering their natural re- 
sistance to the dry and difficult period of the year. A small number of 
buffalo were imported into one of the early settlements on the Northern 
Territory coast. During the past 20 years, from three to six buffalo 
shooters have been actively engaged in providing buffalo hides for ex- 
port. Last year I assisted one of these buffalo shooters to calculate ap- 
proximately the number of hides he had sold during his career; it was 
in the region of 30,000. Unfortunately, the buffalo is of no commercial 
value apart from his hide, and being very wild he can be captured only 
with a rifle. 

A small herd of Zebu cattle was brought to Darwin many years ago, 
but apparently very little attempt was made to control them. They 
found a pasture near the mouth of the Adelaide River, a little to the 
eastward of Darwin, where they exist to this day—a wild, furtive mob, 
estimated roughly at about 1,500 head. A herd of a similar number of 
European and Zebu cross existed beside them. A strenuous attempt has 
been made to wipe out the Zebu strain and to prevent further crossing 
with the wild mob, because even the half-breeds are very wild and often 
unmanageable on open range. The Zebu will thrive and multiply on the 
poor coastal tropic land and will retain their condition much better than 
the European cattle during the dry months of the year; nevertheless, 
they are wild when on the open range, and a wild beast is a bad beast 
and cannot be tolerated. I have no hesitation in saying that if the Euro- 
pean cattle were replaced by Zebu on the northern tropic coastal lands, 
the herds would be doubled in numbers in an incredibly short time; but 
on the other hand the cattle industry might be completely ruined and 
the rifle would have to be used as it is with buffalo and wild horses 
today. 

If the experiments being conducted in northern Queensland by the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research lead to the creation of a 
beef cattle strain maintaining the beef quality and docility of the Euro- 
pean strain, with just sufficient of the Zebu blood to ensure immunity 
from tick fever, then something of great value will be achieved, because 
the eradication of the cattle tick from the thinly-stocked pastures seems 
too remote to contemplate. This tendency of quiet, domesticated animals 
to become wild and even dangerous beasts in vast uninhabited spaces is 
very marked. Therefore I take this opportunity of drawing attention to 
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the possibility of grave consequences to unprotected flocks and herds in 
the importation of the Alsatian dog. 

There are many thousands of square miles of tropic coastlands yet to 
be stocked with cattle, but there appears to be too much frozen meat on 
the export market already, and as aged Australian chilled meat is not 
competitive with the early chilled meat from other parts of the world, 
there is little prospect of an expansion of the cattle industry. We know 
of no other industry than cattle raising to suit this vast tropic coastal 
area of heavily-timbered stony hills, poor sandy stretches, sandy flood 
channels and low-lying seaboards, with its torrential summer rainfall 
and months of drought. We have explored it through and through and 
have utilized it wherever it has been economically possible. 


— wool growing is confined to the drier inland area of the 
tropics where the annual rainfall drops to 20 inches or under, At 
20 inches the grasses retain a reasonable degree of nutrition when dry, 
which increases as the rainfall decreases. The most desirable sheep lands 
in the Queensland tropics lie in the region from the 14- to the 17-inch 
rainfall, where the carrying capacity is considered to be from 3 to 4 
acres per sheep and a living area is considered to be around 20,000 acres. 
The dry-season rainfall is from 2 to 4 inches, with 30 per cent dry 
months, with a result that in almost every year flock migrations take 
place from some locality or other to relief pastures, and periodically this 
has to be done on a large scale. In good seasons, no better or more 
prolific natural sheep pastures could be desired than the Mitchell grass 
prairies and parklands of Central Queensland, but in bad seasons the 
losses of sheep are colossal, with the result that the aggregate number 
shows no stable rate of increase. As most of the better carrying sheep 
land in tropic Queensland is closely settled, the expansion of the wool 
industry will have no great bearing upon the problem of the settlement 
of this State. The dry uplands of Central Australia, or what may be 
termed desert lands, are suitable for sheep in many patches which must 
comprise a considerable area in the aggregate. Water is scarce but has 
been procured in various places in small supplies sufficient for the low 
carrying capacity of the country. With high prices for wool, sheep rais- 
ing can increase in Central Australia, but the resultant population would 
be very small and scattered. 

There is one notable area yet to be fully developed both for sheep and 
cattle, namely the Barkley Tableland of North Australia. This is a 
stretch of Mitchell grass prairie reaching from Urandangie in Queens- 
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The Settlement of the Australian Tropics 


land to Newcastle Waters in Central Australia (a distance by road of 
over 500 miles). The depth is about 100 miles, and the area is about 
3,000 square miles in extent, pasturing at present about 200,000 cattle. 
This area can rightly be termed a province of Queensland, being leased 
in the main to Queensland pastoralists and providing Queensland 
markets. The small portion of this prairie land situated within Queens- 
land is in a state of advanced pastoral development, but the Federal- 
controlled area remains in large, partially improved cattle holdings, 
which the enterprising smaller sheep settlers have been unable to obtain. 
The southern half of this long, narrow strip of land contains a large 
area which in the aggregate is suitable for sheep, but the possibilities of 
the northern half are open to much conjecture and difference of opinion, 
as this area lies closer to the seaboard, with a heavier rainfall and a 
lesser degree of nutrition in its dry grasses. The annual rainfall of the 
northern portion is about 17 inches, dropping to 14 and 12 inches in the 
southern part. 

The meteorological conditions of the Western Australian tropics differ 
from the remainder only in that the low-rainfall or desert region ap- 
proaches closer to the seaboard than elsewhere. The rainfall conditions 
of Wyndham, Drysdale, Port George and Derby are very similar to 
Burketown, Normanton and Newcastle Waters. I possess no meteoro- 
logical data showing a dry-season rainfall in the Kimberleys greater than 
3 inches. Port George seems the most favorable, with a 3-inch rainfall 
and 34 per cent dry months. I am unable to comment on any of this 
State from personal experience, but on their recorded rainfalls I fail to 
see how the Western Australian tropics can support a population of any 
magnitude. Even if large tracts of rich soil bountifully supplied with 
water for irrigation were to exist in the Kimberleys, the elevation ap- 
pears to be quite inadequate to overcome the disastrous effect of summer 
heat on temperate crops. 

The gold and other mineral areas of the Australian tropics are very 
extensive. Although one can surmise that all the large fields have been 
discovered, I think we can presume that a great many mines yet remain 
to be opened. Nevertheless, we know by experience that mining devel- 
opment will leave no settlement behind it of any consequence where the 
country is unsuited for agriculture. Tin mining in the Herberton dis- 
trict of Queensland played some part in the development of the Atherton 
Tableland, but in no other instance in the Australian tropics has a 
mining population left an agricultural settlement behind it. The large 
goldmining center of Charters Towers, in spite of possessing a reason- 
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ably good soil, and the large population of Townsville (26,000) not far 
distant from it, with a dry-season rainfall of nearly 5 inches, has become 
, residential and scholastic center with its environs devoted to cattle 
raising. The gold diggings of the Palmer River in North Queensland, 
which at one time accommodated many thousands of Chinese, are now 
almost deserted. No agricultural settlement has taken place in the nu- 
merous gold and other mineral centers on the watershed of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Mount Isa, an inland mining center, draws its daily milk 
supply from a distance of 670 miles by rail, from a coastal settlement 
where the dry-season rainfall is 12 inches. 

The development of the Australian tropics has been no spasmodic or 
haphazard experimentation, but a determined struggle by strong and 
resourceful people against almost superhuman odds in which the fetish 
of a high standard of living has played no part. Neither have the records 
of previous failures deterred adventurous Australians from trying and 
trying again. The pastoralist has explored every corner of the tropics, 
and has used it wherever it has been economically possible to live. In 
most cases he has become a small agriculturist to augment his diet of 
meat; but whenever his finances permitted, he has employed a Chinese 
to till the vegetable patch for him. Thus we know something of the 
agricultural limitations throughout the Australian tropic lands. Isolation, 
tropical disease, distance and lack of transport facilities proved no deter- 
rent to the agricultural settlers of the eastern coast of tropic Queensland; 
but half a century of determined effort to expand agricultural settlement 
beyond the confines of that area has been of no avail. 

The limit of these endeavors can be expressed in simple meteorologi- 
cal terms. Experience has proved that more than ro inches of rain are 
essential during the dry six-month period of the year to permit agricul- 
ture or dairying to become anything more than wet-season industries. 
The rainfall records show that beyond a narrow strip of land on the 
eastern coast of Queensland, not a single spot in the whole of the Aus- 
tralian tropics possesses anything approaching this desired quantity of 
rain. The Australian tropics are, in the main, a region of poor soils and 
stony country in which I know of no extensive areas of rich soil pro- 
vided with adequate water for irrigation. 

In my opinion the Australian tropics, with the exception of the nar- 
row east coast strips, will never hold a population of any magnitude of 
the Australian or any other people. The only localities capable of agri- 
cultural settlement are shaded on the attached map. Any attempt to 
foster agricultural settlement beyond the meteorological limits which 
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have bounded it hitherto needs to be scrutinized with the gravest appre- 
hension because, I believe, disaster will follow in its train. It is full time 
to recognize that the Australian national destiny does not lie in the 
tropics, but in the more temperate coastal regions which have been 
partially developed and which are capable of maintaining a greater 
population. 

In concluding, I feel I can do no better than express my convictions in 
the words of Dr. Griffith Taylor: 


We must break up the large alienated holdings and the small ones, 
too, if they are not utilized for the common good. Let us leave the 
empty spaces to the pastoralist, for whom nature meant them. Their 
development will proceed along different lines from those leading to 
close settlement. It is the same in Australia as everywhere else, the 
manufacturer and the farmer will determine the dense population. My 
earnest counsel to those who ponder this problem during this time of 
financial stress is that we should tackle the arid lands, and the tropics 
later—much later—and leave the desert to its loneliness.1 


My own observation of the Australian tropics, extending over many 


vears, fully confirms this view. 


?Paper read before the Melbourne Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science. January, 1935. 
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THE RICE EXPORT FROM BURMA, SIAM AND 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


C. J. RoBertson 


: greatest bulk of the world’s crop of approximately 190,000 
million pounds of rough rice is produced in monsoon Asia. Rice is the 
staple food in the lower half of the Ganges basin, the northeast Deccan 
and its coastlands, throughout Indo-China and Malaysia, in China from 
the Yangtze basin southward, and in Korea and Japan. China and India 
proper (excluding Burma) are the chief producers, but both they and 
Japan, the third largest producer, have also to import very large quanti- 
ties. The surpluses of Korea and Formosa are normally absorbed by 
Japan, while British Malaya, Ceylon, Netherlands-India and the Philip- 
pines must supplement their home production with imports. Thus all 
but a relatively small part of the rice entering into international trade is 
derived from Burma, Siam and French Indo-China. The following figures 
for milled rice and derivatives are in millions of pounds. 


TABLE I 
Average Average 
Production Export 
1929-30 to 1930 to 
1933-34 1934 


2,628 


Vast areas in these countries are monocultural. The climate, with 
relatively uniform high temperatures throughout the year and a com- 
paratively reliable monsoon moisture supply, favors rice and lessens the 
risk inherent in specialization. Rice is adapted to the often swampy 
conditions of the immense deltaic plains formed by their great rivers, 
and can utilize economically all the available water and give relatively 
large returns for the labor expended. Its suitability as a local food and 
its ease of storage when milled, together with the difficulty in establish- 
ing dry-season crops owing to the hardness of the soil, are additional 
factors in making it the dominant crop. Consequently in the latter half 
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of the nineteenth century, with the opening up of export markets 
through improved steamship and railroad communications, production 
increased rapidly. In 1854-55, too, the great deltaic area of Lower Burma 
came under British rule, while in 1855 the foreign trade monopoly in 
Siam was abolished. Shortly afterwards, the rapid expansion of rice pro- 
duction began in Cochin-China. Abundant land was subsequently made 
available by measures of flood control undertaken by the respective 
Governments. 

While the ability of the rice-exporting regions to produce a surplus 
depends mainly on their relatively low density of population in com. 
parison with the other parts of monsoon Asia, where a dense population 
absorbs its own food production, hired labor must be largely relied on, 
particularly for transplanting and harvesting. In all three countries the 
increased mobility of labor made possible by improved communications 
was therefore vital in enabling an export crop to be grown. In lower 
Burma there is a very large immigration from India and Upper Burma, 
while land settlement was encouraged by the Government and capital 
became readily available, particularly after 1870, from Madras, to provide 
agricultural credits. 

The dominance of rice in the agriculture and in the whole life of these 
countries is obvious from the proportion that the crop and its derivatives 
occupy by value in their total exports of private merchandise: in Burma 
(five years ending 1933-34) 51 per cent; in Siam (five years ending 
1931-32) 70 per cent; and in French Indo-China (1927-31) 63 per cent. 
The fortunes of the rice crop affect the Government revenue of these 
countries and their ability to purchase imports. Rice export therefore 
directly interests the countries that supply the rice-growing lands with 
their principal imports, especially cotton piece-goods and machinery. As 
compared with some other monocultural countries, however, instability 
for the rice grower is lessened by the fact that the dominant crop is also 
the staple food crop and not wholly an export monoculture, as sugar, 
cacao, coffee or groundnuts are in certain countries, nor a crop “in- 
jected” into the country by foreign capital and enterprise, like rubber in 
some others. The high degree of dependence on rice in the three coun- 
tries accentuates, however, their competition in marketing their surpluses. 

In Burma, in the five years ended 1932-33, 12.8 million acres or 71 per 
cent of the total area under crops, was sown to rice. About two thirds 
of this area lies in the deltas of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang, and in 
the Salween lowland to the east, and it is these districts, which also have 

the highest unit-yield, together with the district of Akyab on the Arakan 
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Rice Export from Burma, Siam and French Indo-China 


coast, that provide the export surplus. In several districts over go per 
cent of the gross area sown is under rice, the proportion rising to 98 per 
cent in Pyapon (1932-33). In Siam, where about go per cent of the total 
cultivated area is under rice, the area reached 8,019,000 acres in 1933-34. 
In the five years ended 1932-33 the five inner administrative circles had 
57 per cent of the harvested area and produced the same percentage of 
the total crop. It is from these districts, which coincide roughly with 
the great alluvial plain of the Menam Chau Paya, that practically all the 
export surplus is derived. Ayudhya, the circle immediately north of 
Bangkok, produces one third of the total of these five circles. 

In French Indo-China practically the whole of the export surplus is 
produced in the Mekong delta, to which may be added the principal 
Cambodian area. In Cochin-China rice occupies over three fourths of the 
entire cultivated area, mainly on the older alluvial land with moderate 
yields and on such of the newer alluvium as is free from inundation. 
Thus it is mainly produced in the seaward provinces between the Bassac 
and the northern arm of the Mekong, in the belt stretching northward 
from the Mekong between the sea and the marshy Plain of Reeds to 
beyond Saigon and, more sparsely, on the firmer lands of the south- 
western provinces. In Cambodia the leading province in both total pro- 
duction and unit-yields is Battambang. 

In the three countries as a whole, the rainy season lasts from May to 
October. The bulk of the rice crop is therefore grown in summer. The 
main harvesting period in the exporting regions begins in Siam in 
November, rising to a maximum in December, while the Burma and 
also most of the Cochin-China and Cambodia harvest comes in Decem- 
ber and January. Thus by far the greatest portion of the crop available 
for export is harvested in December. As storage facilities are very limited 
and most of the cultivators have little or no financial resources, the 
surplus is quickly sold. In Burma the greater part is sold by the end of 
February, the month in which the land revenue falls due. Movement of 
the crop begins latest in Cambodia, where storage is possible up to the 
end of July, when the floods allow junks to bring the rice from the 
Great Lake to Phnompenh, which is reached by small seagoing vessels. 
Deliveries at the mills begin about a month after the beginning of the 
harvest. In Burma, new crop is already available before the end of De- 
cember and exports rise to a maximum in March, half of the year’s 
shipments having already been made by the beginning of May. In Siam 
also the new crop is available by December; exports, usually at a mini- 
mum in November, reach their maximum from January to March, and 
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half the total exports have been shipped by May. Exports from Cochin. 
China rise from a minimum in November to a maximum in March. 
April. Thus from the major exporting countries as a whole, half the 
export surplus is shipped in the five months from November to April, 

In addition to the predominance of the crop within each of the major 
exporting countries, a striking feature of the international export surplus 
is the concentration of its area of production, owing to the adjacency of 
the three countries. The accentuated similarity of conditions has impor. 
tant economic consequences in the seasonal concentration of the bulk 
movement of the crop, resulting in intensified competition (further em. 
phasized by the monocultural nature of the crop) and in considerable 
parallelism in year-to-year movements. 


 gpate: fluctuations in production are significant not only for the ex- 
porting but for the importing countries. The concentrated area in 
which rice is produced for export may be contrasted with the widely 
distributed areas from which the world wheat export surplus is drawn, 
The range of fluctuation for rice is thus increased, while the monocul- 
tural character of the crop in the major exporting countries makes the 
effects of fluctuation more serious. Weather and changes in the area 
planted, in response to general market conditions, chiefly account for 
fluctuating production. Changes in area tend to lag, however, owing to 
ignorance of the market, especially among the distant growers, and to 
the fact that extreme specialization in the exporting districts may force 
the rice grower to buy all other necessities, even including foodstuffs, so 
that he is obliged to maintain the area planted with rice in order to keep 
up his purchasing power. On the other hand the extent of a decline in 
area may be accentuated in some districts by the fact that the grower 
can no longer meet.the expense of hired labor. 

The degree of seasonal climatic variability in the major exporting 
countries is of fundamental interest. Because of their relatively high 
temperatures, moisture supply is a critical factor in determining fluctua- 
tions in unit-yields. The greater part of the rice crop in these regions is 
entirely dependent on precipitation and the annual inundations of the 
river lands, and therefore on the monsoon regime. In Burma, though the 
crop is wholly dependent on the rains, the water being held up by em- 
bankments, it is infrequent that more than 3 per cent of the sowings is 
lost. When a shortage does occur, it is usually in the late rains of Oc- 
tober, and in the showers that are desirable while the crop is ripening, 
to keep the soil fresh; for this reason it is important that sowings and 
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Rice Export from Burma, Siam and French Indo-China 


transplantings be carried out in good time, though the reliability of the 
early rains is such that there is generally no difficulty in this respect. The 
Thaton and Amherst districts, on either side of the Irrawaddy at the 
head of the delta, and those of Bassein, are liable to suffer from flood- 
ing, particularly in August and early September. The West Coast dis- 
tricts of Arakan and Kyaukpu are exposed to storm damage, while both 
the Arakan and Tenasserim Divisions, with their more irregular topog- 
raphy, are subject to flooding in their lower, and drought in their higher 
areas. 

Siam is particularly liable to drought, much of the monsoon moisture 
being lost on the western mountains; the percentage of the sown area 
lost has in recent years tended to increase. When the rivers fail to reach 
the necessary level, heavy damage is caused and the crop may even be a 
complete failure, as in 1919. Out of 99 years the water supply was dis- 
tinctly poor in 30 and excessive in nine. The circles in the west—Nakon 
Sawan and Rajaburi—lost no less than 44 per cent and 42 per cent in 
1929-30, being by their position in the rain-shadow particularly liable to 
damage. In Cochin-China and Cambodia, where there is very little irri- 
gation, there is a tendency for the rains to slacken in August, an equa- 
torial feature in the climate, particularly dangerous as it occurs during 
the transplanting period and may check and reduce transplantings and 
even destroy the newly transplanted seedlings. On the other hand exces- 
sive rain and flooding may hinder cultivation in June or destroy the 
young plants, especially in Cambodia (in the Great Lake area), in 
Rachgia on the west coast, which gets the full force of the monsoon, and 
at the head of the delta. There is also a tendency in the western prov- 
inces to excessive rains at the flowering period; the liability to typhoons 
in November accentuates this danger and also that of invasion by salt 
water in the delta areas. It is estimated that the average damage is from 
10 to 12 per cent. 

In all three countries there is greater damage by pests, including in- 
sects, crabs and rodents, in years of inadequate rainfall. Sometimes the 
damage can only partly be repaired by replanting, since it may be too 
late to mature a crop, or che seed supply may be inadequate. On the 
whole, though yearly variability of moisture in the three countries is 
different, Burma having the most reliable rainfall, the general climatic 
conditions are sufficiently similar to result in a tendency for the fluctua- 
tions in unit-yields to coincide in all three and particularly in Burma 
and Siam, which emphasizes the relation of the climatic factor to the 
international trade in rice. From the point of view of the importing 
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countries, the supply available for export fluctuates more markedly from 
year to year than it would were the locus of production more scattered; 
while the exporting countries do not get the benefit that might accrue 
to one or the other of them were small production in one to coincide 
more frequently with large production in another. 

Production in each of the three countries has shown in the last two 
decades an upward trend, most marked in Siam and least in French 
Indo-China. Apart from the remarkably high figure for French Indo- 
China in 1914-15, there is a general correspondence in the movement of 
the figures in the three areas, most noticeable in the downward fluctua. 
tion that reached its lowest point in 1919-20 and in the subsequent rise 
to a maximum in 1926-27. Not only does the world market situation 
have a similar effect on the three countries, but climatic fluctuations 
tend on the whole to be similar. 


TABLE 2 
Production of Rough Rice in Millions of Metric Tons 
World French 
(excl. China) Burma Indo-China Siam 
1912-13 to 1916-17!.......... 80.0? 6.4 
1925-26 to 1929-30'.......... 85.2 7-5 6.0 4.3 
88.9 7:5 5.8 5.1 
90.3 7-9 5.8 5.0 
1930-31 to 1933-34'.......... 89.8 7.4 5-8 4.8 
Percentage of Increase Between 1912-13 to 1916-17 and 1930-31 to 1933-34 
World French 
(excl. China) Burma Indo-China Siam 
16 2 45 


1 Average. 
2 1909-10 to 1913-14 estimated at minimum. 
3 Estimated at maximum. 


While production in the later quinquennium in the three major ex- 
porting countries increased by 20 per cent over the earlier quinquen- 
nium, world production increased by 12 per cent. The relatively rapid 
growth of production in Burma, French Indo-China and Siam taken 
together has meant an increase in the quantity of rice to be placed on the 
international market. In the last decade there has, however, been a slight 
decrease in actual exports, the great decline in French Indo-China hav- 
ing more than counterbalanced the increase in the other two countries. 
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TABLE 3 
Exports of Rice and Derivatives in Millions of Pounds 


French 


Siam Indo-China 


Percentage of Change 
9 4 25 I 

Though the exports of the three countries have shown coincident 
fuctuations, growth has been more rapid in Burma, which has main- 
tained its lead except from 1914 to 1916, when a sharp fall temporarily 
placed French Indo-China first. Both in production and export the 
period of rapid development was in fact in the war and postwar years, 
the last ten years having shown little increase in production and a de- 
crease in exports. The last five years, in which the world crisis has been 
felt in the rice-growing countries, have however witnessed important 
changes in the trade position of the principal importing markets, in- 
cluding Japan, which has encouraged rice-growing in its dependencies 
of Korea and Formosa. Brazil, Egypt and Peru are among the countries 
that are no longer net importers but net exporters, while there has been 
a general trend toward a policy of self-sufficiency in food-supplies in the 
importing countries of the East, such as Netherlands-India, British 
Malaya and Ceylon. This has been closely linked with another factor of 
depression, namely, the fall in value of plantation products, resulting in 
present attempts to lessen dependence on export crops. 

INCE rice, in contrast to wheat, is eaten as grain, its market value de- 
S pends largely on appearance, especially shape, color and opacity. The 
rices produced in the major exporting countries cannot in these respects 
compete with the fine-grained types of the United States, Spain or Italy, 
particularly in “boldness” of grain. As regards rice for human consump- 
tion, the Western countries have the dominant place in Europe. Burma 
exports principally medium grades of ngasein, known on the market as 
“Small Mills Specials”; its chief markets are India, Ceylon, British 
Malaya, Netherlands-India (via Singapore) and China, (via Hong- 
kong). The principal export type of Siam is the so-called Garden rice, 
and its leading markets are Singapore and Hongkong. In years when 
production in Japanese territories is low, the chief secondary outlet of 
Siam is Japan, where unlike Burma and French Indo-China it still has 
an entry, thanks to most-favored-nation treatment. 
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The rices exported from Saigon are of lower quality than those of 
Rangoon and Bangkok. They go principally to Hongkong, where they 
are regraded and the better qualities mixed with the lower qualities of 
Rangoon and Siam rices before re-export. Next to Hongkong the prin. 
cipal outlet is France, where rice is used mainly for animal feed and 
industrial purposes. The European market is small compared with the 
Orient, absorbing only about one fifth of the total quantity of rice 
entering into international trade. 

Burma, Siam and French Indo-China, in spite of the natural increase 
of their population, must not only maintain but increase their produc. 
tion at a cost enabling them to place their surplus on the external 
market, because they are primarily dependent on rice for their revenue 
and purchasing power. The potentialities of further production are 
therefore of first-rate importance. They depend partly on increase of 
area and partly on the raising of unit-yields. As regards the former the 
greatest potentialities are in the western provinces of Cochin-China, in 
Cambodia and in Siam, where large areas of the Central Plain remain 
uncultivated. Development of these areas depends, however, not only on 
drainage, irrigation and improved communications, which are all being 
pushed on by the Governments concerned, but on the introduction of 
an adequate labor supply. In Burma the best rice lands are already 
planted and, as in parts of French Indo-China, there has in years of 
high prices been a spread of cultivation to marginal lands. 

The following table shows the average yield of rough rice per 
hectare in the ten years ending 1933-34 in the three major exporting 
countries and in the three leading Western exporting countries. 


TABLE 4 
Quintals of Rough Rice per Hectare 
1924-25 tO 1933-34 


11.2 


Unit-yields in each of the three Oriental countries are relatively low; but 
it should be noted that the growing-period is relatively short, being de- 
pendent on the duration of the monsoon rains; at the same time the 
very fact that enables them to have a large surplus, namely their rela- 
tively sparse population, means that their methods of cultivation are less 
intensive, while they have not the same advantage of scientific technique 
as the Western rice-growing areas. Unit-yields in all three countries show 
a slight downward trend, which may be due to exhaustion of the soil in 
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the older cultivated areas and also, partly, to extension of the crop on to 
marginal lands. Nitrogenous manuring is generally at best carried out 
on the nurseries only, because of the scarcity of cattle, while the occupa- 
tion of the land by rice throughout the wet season means a lack of green 
manure, and the cultivators have not the financial resources to purchase 
artificial fertilizers. Natural processes of recuperation, operative particu- 
larly during the dry season, appear however to maintain fertility at a 
certain level. Maintenance of soil fertility above this somewhat low level 
by the use of fertilizers would be one way of increasing unit-yields. 

Steps are being taken by the Departments of Agriculture of all three 
countries to increase the area under improved varieties. It is estimated 
that at present at least 1,000 varieties are grown in Burma and about 
2,000 in French Indo-China. It is hoped by selection, hybridization and 
mass production of selected seed to remedy this state of affairs gradu- 
ally. The area under improved varieties is still, however, only a very 
small percentage of the total. Improved ploughs, light but efficient, have 
been introduced; but there are great technical difficulties in mechanizing 
rice culture, and conditions of land tenure in these countries are an even 
greater obstacle. Fragmentation of holdings is general and the growers 
lack capital and credit for improvements and are heavily burdened by 
debt, especially after a series of bad years. Rapid change in the occu- 
pancy of land is also characteristic of the rice areas both in Burma and 
in the Central Plain of Siam. Agricultural standards in the exporting 
districts of Siam are reported by Zimmerman to be lower than in the 
other districts. Raising the general level of agricultural practice is a 
problem common to all three countries, and successful propaganda in 
that direction would certainly enable their rice producers to meet a 
price-level permanently below that which prevailed prior to the present 
crisis, 

The range of seasonal fluctuations in the rice export of Burma, Siam 
and French Indo-China, and their capacity to maintain and increase that 
export, are not only of prime significance to their own economy and 
polity, but of critical importance for several groups of countries outside 
the Indo-Chinese area. Of the three, Burma has the most stable economic 
position. Rice, though of the first importance, makes up only half of the 
total value of its exports, a proportion considerably smaller than that in 
the other two countries. Its rice production is the least subject to fluctu- 
ation and has the most secure outlet. In the Indian market, which even 
in years of good home production has a very large deficit, it has the ad- 
vantages of proximity, monetary uniformity, accordance with local tastes 
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and, at present, preferential tariffs with India and the United Kingdom. 
Even with political separation, the interests of India in Burma as 
source of food supply and as a field of employment for labor and capital 
are likely to maintain the economic connection undisturbed. Siam, on 
the other hand, relies on rice for seven tenths of its income from ey. 
ports, is most liable to climatic fluctuation in production and has the 
least assured market. French Indo-China occupies a middle position; jt 
has a lower degree of monoculture and variability in production than 
Siam, and the advantage of close connection with a metropolitan market 
and of assistance, when necessary, from a metropolitan treasury, though 
now threatened by the pressure of rival fodder and industrial grains. 

In the last quinquennium the production of the three countries has 
remained stable, increasing only one per cent over the previous five 
years, while world production has increased five per cent. Thus there js 
probably no question of excessive production, the small decrease in ex. 
port being no doubt accounted for by the natural growth of internal 
population. On the other hand, growth in outside demand is being met 
from within the importing countries instead of by the exporting coun. 
tries as in the post-war period. In years of large supply, competition 
between the surplus-producing countries therefore becomes severe and 
increases the dangers of monoculture, involving as it does a fall in the 
price of the staple export. Netherlands-India, British Malaya, Ceylon and 
India—the rice-growing countries of monsoon Asia that have till now 
been largely dependent on supplementary imports of cheap rice, but 
have recently been reorganizing their food economies—are particularly 
interested in these questions, Netherlands-India and the Philippines 
have gone furthest in eliminating rice imports, but even for them there 
will continue to be the recurrent necessity of considerable rice imports 
in years of small local crops. In British Malaya and Ceylon the extent 
to which autonomy in rice supply can be pushed appears to be much 
less, and to depend both on the profitableness of their own export crops 
and on the degree to which they can rely on fairly constant supplies from 
the major exporting countries. 

Another external interest is that of the countries for which the rice 
exporters are valuable markets. The principal imports concerned are cot- 
ton goods and machinery. The former especially, being directly con- 
sumed by the agricultural masses, who make up all but a minute frac- 
tion of the population, are severely affected by any deterioration of the 
rice trade. Burma imports principally from the United Kingdom, Japan 
and the United States; the total value of its imports of private merchan- 
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dise in 1933-34 was 39 per cent less than in the three years ending 
1929-30. Siam is a market chiefly for China, the United Kingdom, 
Netherlands-India and Japan; its imports in 1930-31 were 18 per cent 
less in value than in the five years ending 1928-29. Imports into French 
Indo-China, which are principally from France and to a much less extent 
from Hongkong, fell in value in 1932 by 61 per cent compared with the 
period from 1925 to 1929. 

In the case of France this problem coincides with a third: namely, the 
relationship between a metropolitan country and its dependencies. Be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Burma this relationship is less intimate, 
and is approaching a new transitional phase; and the problem does not 
exist in Siam. Between French Indo-China and the home country there 
has in fact arisen a conflict of economic interests between the rice grow- 
ers, depending so largely on the metropolitan market, and the home 
growers of wheat and other grains, who find that one of their principal 
difficulties in getting rid of their large surplus for feed and industrial 
purposes is the competition of Indo-Chinese rice. Forced by pressure at 
home, the French Government has placed a duty on the import of this 
rice into France and abolished its exemption from the colonial export 
duty, while endeavoring to compensate the rice growers by subsidizing 
their exports to other markets. On the other hand, in 1931 the customs 
tariffs in Indo-China were raised, to safeguard the interests of the French 
industrialists. It is obvious that the metropolitan Government is faced 
with a delicate problem in balancing these economic interests of certain 
groups with the politico-economic necessities of maintaining the rev- 
enues of the colonial Government, which since 1931 has required ex- 
ternal assistance in order to meet its budgetary deficits and abide by the 
responsibilities implied in modern conceptions of colonial trusteeship. 

The geographical problems of monoculture and concentrated localiza- 
tion are thus, in the case of the rice crop, not only intimately related to 
the welfare of Burma, Siam and French Indo-China, but have important 
effects on external commercial and political interests. 
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NO. II: NATIVE CUSTOMARY LAW IN THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 


— law is of interest to the anthropologist as a phase of 
native culture. Ethnological jurisprudence is a portion of the field of 
comparative jurisprudence; but what may be termed the more practical 
aspect of primitive law is its place in the sphere of ethnopolitics.! What 
should be the policy toward native peoples in the administration of jus- 
tice, and to what extent should primitive laws and customs be preserved, 
supplemented or abolished? Every nation with aboriginal or native 
colonials is faced with this problem, and it has long been recognized as 
of prime importance within the Pacific area.” 

The British in India have adopted a number of policies in regard to 
the law of the indigenous inhabitants, during the course of their rule. 
Warren Hastings maintained that Hindu law should be applied to the 
Hindus, Muhammadan law to the Moslems. The fact that in India a 
native customary law might have existed that was neither Hindu nor 
Muhammadan never occurred to him. Hastings’ policy remained su- 
preme in the eastern parts of India until 1830. In Bombay, Lord Elphin- 
stone was successful in establishing the idea that customary law should 
occupy a prominent place in the decision of disputes. When Macaulay 
came into power, in 1832, he sought to introduce English law. The 
result was the enactment of a number of codes for the Indian peoples: 
penal (1860), criminal procedure (1861 and 1898), civil procedure 


*Kjellén, the founder of the geopolitical school, coined the term “ethno- 
politics”; Lips introduced it into ethnology; see, most recently, Lips, “Ethno- 
politics and the Indians,” in The Commonweal, Vol. XXI (New York, Mar. 15, 
1935), pp. 562-64. 

* This topic was among the agenda of the Fourth Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. See Problems of the Pacific, 1931, ed. by B. Lasker and W. L. Hol- 
land (Chicago, 1932), ch. XII: “Dependencies and Native Peoples,” by F. M. Keesing. 
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Native Customary Law in the Netherlands East Indies 


(1859 and 1908), and contracts (1872). The attempted assimilation 
therein of native law and English law has not proved very successful,* 
and in British Malaya the earlier introduction of English law has been 
abandoned in favor of the policy of the preservation of the native cus- 
tomary law.* 

The French have established a dualism of law in Indo-China, with 
French law for European colonials and particular codes for the natives, 
but there has been little attempt to preserve the native customary law in 
these codes, for the French seem to be of the opinion that the Code 
Napoleon is the ideal of all codifications. Consequently, the native codes 
are framed on western viewpoints, however much they may depart from 
the Code Civil.5 The situation in the Philippines is likewise one which 
has not taken into account the desires of the aboriginal peoples. The 
law is Spanish or American, or a mixture of the two. A regulation of 
1903 providing that the judge observe the native customs in litigation 
between members of the primitive races has been repealed, and it is a 
commonplace that the natives of the southern islands refuse to submit 
their legal difficulties to the constituted courts.® 

The Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies, on the other hand, first as 
a matter of opportunism and later consciously, have adopted a definite 
policy of dualism, with a distinct appreciation of the value of preserving 
native laws and customs. The dualistic policy is not a racial one, but 
results from the differences in the social and legal needs of the people. 
The criterion of distinction is for the most part religious, and has re- 
sulted in the formation of three groups: (1) the Europeans, including 


*In spite of the efforts of the champions of native customary law since Elphinstone, 
such as Sir Henry Maine, James Henry Nelson, John Dawson Mayne, Baden Henry 
Baden-Powell, the government has not as yet departed from the erroneous views of 
Hastings and Macaulay. For the complete story see van Vollenhoven, “The Controversy 
on Customary Law in India,” in Asiatic Review, vol. XXIII (1927), pp. 113-128; cf. 
Sir C. Ilbert, The Government of India (3rd ed., Oxford 1916), pp. 277-79, 353-71. 

*Cf. Taylor, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. VI 
(1929), pp. 1-5. 

®French scholars and government officials have deplored the disregard of customary 
law, e.g., Jobbé-Duval, Annales internationales d'histoire, Il (Congress of Paris 1900), 
vol. I, 2° sect. (Paris 1902), pp. 132-38; Lieut.-Gov. Rodier, speech of Sept. 15, 1905, 
in Dépéche coloniale of Oct. 21, 1905. Generally see Girault, Principes de colonisation 
et de législation coloniale (3rd ed., Paris 1907), vol. II, pp. 55-69, 72-77, 97-111, I19- 
21, 139-45. 

*It is to be hoped that the “Research Committee on Philippine Customary Law” 
will eventually eradicate the confusion of the Muhammadan customary law of the 
Philippines with the religious law of Islam, a confusion found in Saleeby, Studies in 
Moro History, Law and Religion (1905), and continued by Malcolm, The Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands (Rochester 1916), pp. 714-17. 
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non-Indonesian Christians and Japanese; (2) the Indonesians, the native 
inhabitants of the Indies; and (3) the foreign orientals, chiefly Chinese, 
Hindus and Arabs. As a result of this policy there have been enacted 
codes for Europeans and codes and legislation for foreign orientals, but 
relatively little codification and legislation for the natives.” 

Not until late in the time of the East India Company was any interest 
in native law evinced; in 1747 it was decreed that justice was to be 
administered to the natives of the interior of Java in accordance with 
their own customary law. Daendels, Governor General in 1808-11, and 
Raffles, Governor of Java during the period of British control, 1811-16, 
both gave much attention to improving the administration of justice and 
extending the number of courts for the indigenous population, and at- 
tempted to perpetuate, complete and improve what was really Indo. 
nesian. In 1824 the regulation of 1747 was extended to all natives, and 
in 1848, when the States General began to share in the government, the 
executive and judiciary were separated and the judicial power was made 
dualistic as far as concerned jurisdiction. The East Indian Organic Act 
of 1854 included the provision that native customary law was to be 
applied to natives. 

Somewhat earlier, however, in 1848, had begun the codification of law 
on western lines: administration of justice for both Europeans and na- 
tives, two codes of substantive private law for Europeans, a code of civil 
and criminal procedure for natives of Java, and two codifications of the 
same fields of law for Europeans in Java. Subsequently there was en- 
acted a penal code for Europeans (1867), a penal code for natives (1873) 
and, finally, a penal code for both Europeans and natives (1918). Since 
1870 there have been repeated attempts to introduce Western law for 
the natives, particularly at the turn of the century. But in r1grg the 
Government laid down the policy that, although Indonesian customary 
law should gradually be supplanted by legislation, the enactments should 
reflect native law unless there were specific reasons for applying a uni- 


* The best study of Dutch colonial policy and administration, in English, is G. J. 
Renier’s translation of A. D, A. de Kat Angelino’s Staatkundig Beleid en Bestuurszorg 
in Nederlandsch-Indié (2 vols. in 3, ’s-Gravenhage 1929-30) under the title Colonial 
Policy, 2 vols. (Chicago 1931); the first volume deals with ethnopolitics generally, one 
of the best studies yet written, while the second is limited to the Dutch East Indies. 
Unfortunately the English edition is an abridged translation, 1200 pages instead of 
2100, and the valuable bibliographies have been entirely omitted. Also to be consulted 
is Professor Amry Vandenbosch’s The Dutch East Indies: Its Government, Problems, 
and Politics (Grand Rapids 1933), particularly ch. XII, in part earlier published in 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 3rd ser., vol. XIV (1932). 
PP. 30-44. 
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Native Customary Law in the Netherlands East Indies 


versal law, or for applying European law to natives. This is the present 
policy, and actually there has been little legislation for the indigenous 
peoples.® 

As far as regards the foreign orientals, the Chinese were under Euro- 
pean law until 1824; in the period 1824-55 their law was the Chinese 
private law; until 1919-25 partly Chinese and partly European; and since 
that time regulated by statutes. The remainder of the foreign orientals 
live under European civil and commercial law, European civil procedure 
and native criminal procedure, the criminal law being common to all the 
colonials. 

The application of the Dutch policy is reflected in the administration 
of justice and court organization. In oriental minds there is no separa- 
tion of powers, and the Dutch policy until 1848 was practically the 
same. In that year, however, began the separation of executive and 
judiciary and the introduction of the dualistic policy in court organiza- 
tion. In connection with the court organization for the natives a distinc- 
tion must be made between territories directly governed by the Dutch 
and those which are self-governed; most of the Outer Possessions (e.g., 
outside of Java and Madoera) are in the latter category. In the directly 
governed lands there is a hierarchy of courts ranging from the District 
Court to the High Court. 

The Superior Indigenous Court (Landraad) is the most important for 
natives; it is made up of a jurist, assisted by the native official or regent, 
and other important native chiefs and advisers. The procedure in this as 
well as the other governmental courts is upon a Western model. In the 
self-governed territories, as well as in a few parts of the directly gov- 
erned lands, both court organization and procedure are native in origin, 
subject to Dutch supervision. Thus there is great variance in courts and 
trials throughout the Indies, and in some parts there has been a good 
deal of Western influence. But the administration of justice in the self- 
governed lands is not a part of the governmental organization, and the 
higher tribunals are still organs of the local communities.® 

What, then, is the law that is applied to the natives? It is the cus- 


*For a survey of the development of the administration of justice to 1854, see H. A. 
Idema, “Overzicht Rechts- en Staatkundige Geschiedenis van 1600-1854,” in Koloniale 
Studien, Dec. 1928 and Feb. 1929. The codification movement is surveyed by de Kat 
Angelino, Colonial Policy, vol. Il, pp. 161-66; the complete story by van Kan, “Uit de 
Geschiedenis onzer Codificatie,” in Indisch Tijdschrift van het Recht, vols. CXXIII 
(1926) and CXXIV (1926). 

* Court organization is dealt with in detail by Ph. Kleintjes, Staatsinstellingen van 
Nederlandsch-Indié (5th ed., Amsterdam 1929), vol. II, pp. 272-301; cf. de Kat 
Angelino, Colonial Policy, vol. Il, pp. 142-61. 
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tomary law and religious law, and the statutory legislation enacted for 
them. The term “adat-law” is employed for the former, distinguishing 
those customs with legal consequences from the bulk of the customs 
(adat).1° One of the most current of Western misconceptions is the 
overemphasis of the religious element and the confusion of religious 
and customary law. The bulk of the private law of the native, as well 
as much of the public law, and even some phases of procedure, is adat- 
law. There are three exceptions to the general application of adat-law 
to the native. In the first place, when the adat-law is in conflict with 
natural rules of equity and justice it cannot be applied; this exception 
has given rise to a somewhat too free power of decision by the judge, 
but, generally speaking, it has not been abused. Secondly, by submission 
to European law the native casts off his adat-law. Complete voluntary 
submission is irrevocable, and resembles naturalization, but it is rela- 
tively infrequent since the best educated natives are the strongest na- 
tionalists and are loath to part with any portion of their Indonesian 
heritage. Tacit submission is implied in a few instances, as for instance 
in the case of life insurance contracts. There may also be submission to 
European law for a single transaction. Thirdly and lastly, if legal pro- 
visions are made applicable to all, or European law is legislated for the 
natives, adat-law does not apply; as far as the private law is concerned 
there has been little of this. 


HE natives of the Indies (except those of New Guinea) are Indone- 
peng but may further be divided on the basis of culture, language, 
customs and usages into nineteen distinct adat-law circles.11 Within 
each of these circles there is relative uniformity of adat-law, and each 
circle presents legal eccentricities that are not observable in the others. 


” Adat-law, from the Arabic word adat, meaning “customary,” was first used by 
Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese (Leyden 1906), vol. I, p. 357; the component 
parts of adat-law are described in the opening chapters of C. van Vollenhoven’s monu- 
mental work on this field, Het Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié, 3 vols. (Leiden 
1931-33). 

™ Van Vollenhoven’s greatest contribution to the study of adat-law was his deline- 
ation of these circles and the presentation of the adat-law of each, the major portion 
of vol. I of his Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié (2nd ed., Leiden 1931). The nine- 
teen circles are: Atjeh, Gajo- Alas- and Batak-lands with Nias, Minangkabau terri- 
tory with the Mentawei islands, South Sumatra and Enggano, Malay territory, 
Bangka and Billiton, Borneo and the Philippines, the Minahasa with the Sangi and 
Talaud islands, Gorontalo sphere, Toradja territory, South Celebes, Ternate archi- 
pelago, Ambon Moluccas and Southwest islands, New Guinea, Timor sphere, Bali 
and Lombok, Middle and East Java with Madoera, principalities of Java, and West 
Java. 
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So the Minahasa has its contract of taking care of the old people, Bali its 
water-district, Timor its pre-betrothal arrangement.'* In some adat cir- 
cles the legal communities are based on blood groups, in others on terri- 
torial relationships, in still others there are contractual bases of con- 
federation. Within each of these circles it is possible to observe and study 
the material adat-law, the law of marriage, inheritance, land law, and so 
forth, but that is outside the scope of this paper. In passing it should 
be noted that there are adat-law circles of foreign orientals, also. Thus 
the Chinese of West Borneo, Riouw, Bangka and Billiton have a different 
customary law from those of Java and Madoera, and different again 
from that of the coolies of the East Coast of Sumatra. The religious por- 
tions of adat-law are to be separated into the pagan, Hindu, Muham- 
madan and Christian spheres.'* 

It must be appreciated that the task of the judge in such a situation 
as this is not an easy one. If the adat-law of the circle within his juris- 
diction is silent upon a given point, does that mean that no rule of law 
exists, or is the apparent void due to his ignorance? How does he obtain 
knowledge of the substantive law and the procedural rules? A begin- 
ning may be made by the use of the Adatlaw Booklet compiled by 
Professor van Vollenhoven,!* a statement of the common elements of 
adat-law throughout the Indies, but ultimately the judge must have 
recourse to the local sources. 

The greatest amount of the adat-law is still non-legislated customary 
law; this must be derived from local testimony at court proceedings, 
from previous court judgments, from Government notices, scholarly 
writings, native documents and literature and colonial reports. Occasion- 
ally native law books are of importance, though the significance of these 
has been overemphasized by many of the older students of ethnological 
jurisprudence. Finally, ordinances of native circles and local lords and 
chiefs may be in point. Therefore, it is imnerative that the Government 
make known the governmental and native decisions as well as its ad- 
ministrative reports, that it publish notes for future use, that adat-law be 


” Van Vollenhoven, “Families of Language and Families of Law,” Illinois Law 
Review, vol. XV (1921), pp. 417-23, reprinted in his Adatrecht, vol. Ill, pp. 599- 
606, utilizes these “eccentricities” in determining circles of primitive law, deriving 
therefrom to law “tribes” and “families,” and postulating thereupon his approach to 
comparative law; not, what are the similarities in the two or more systems being 
compared, but rather does this factor x common in system A also occur in system B. 
* Much of the second and third volumes of van Vollenhoven’s Adatrecht is de- 
voted to the customary law of foreign orientals in the Indies, and to the religious 
portions of the adat-law. 
“ Een adatwetboekje voor heel Indié (Leiden 1910, reprinted 1925). 
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considered a part of the civil servant’s activities, and that adat-law ey. 
perts be trained and a commission on adat-law be established. To the 
credit of the Dutch it must be stated that both the Government and the 
scholar have gone far in carrying out these ideals.!° 

The pioneers in the study of native customary law'® were the English. 
men Marsden, Raffles, Crawfurd, and the Dutchman Muntinghe.!? §<- 
entific study began in the last quarter of the nineteenth century with 
Wilken, Liefrinck and Snouck Hurgronje, the first two civil servants 
and the third an eminent Arabist.1® It has been continued by van 
Ossenbruggen, van Deventer, Nederburgh, de Kat Angelino and a host 
of others, but above all by van Vollenhoven.!® Professor of Indonesian 
law at Leiden for thirty years, he was the force behind the foundation of 
the “Commissie voor het Adatrecht,” which publishes the “bundles” of 
adat-law,?° a reprint of all writings having to do with adat-law; he 
supervised the fundamental publication of the “Pandects of the adat- 
law,”*? principles of the adat-law, and was instrumental in bringing the 


* The sources of adat-law are dealt with by van Vollenhoven, “Vindplaatsen van 
het Adatrecht,” in Adatrecht, vol. 1, pp. 92-129, and the part that the government 
should play, “De Studie van het Adatrecht,” in Adatrecht, vol. I, pp. 65-91. 

** The prime authority for the study of adat-law is van Vollenhoven, De Ont- 
dekking van het Adatrecht (Leiden 1928); cf. also his “Jurisprudence in the Nether- 
lands East Indies,” in Science in the Netherlands East Indies (Batavia 1929), re- 
printed in Adatrecht, vol. Ill, pp. 790-98. Briefly Vandenbosch, Dutch East Indies, 
pp. 168-72. 

* Adat-law particularly in Marsden’s History of Sumatra (1811); in Raffles’ His- 
tory of Java (1817) and his “Discourse,” in the Asiatic Journal, vol. I (1815); in 
Crawfurd’s History of the Indian Archipelago (1820); and in Muntinghe’s reports to 
his superiors (1813-26). 

* Wilken’s works, which were particularly on the adat-law of marriage and suc- 
cession, have been edited by van Ossenbruggen, Opstellen over Adatrecht van Prof. 
Dr. G. A. Wilken (Semarang 1926); F. A. Liefrinck was the expert on Bali and 
Lombok, see his Geschriften van Bali en Lombok (Amsterdam 1927). There are 
more than a score of works on adat-law by Professor Snouck Hurgronje, see his 
Verspreide Geschriften (Bonn 1923-25), and The Achehnese (Leiden 1906). 

* On these modern scholars, see the works cited supra, note 16. Van Vollenhoven, 
in addition to his collected articles in Adatrecht and the other works mentioned 
above, is the author of a famous study on misconceptions of adat-law, Miskenningen 
van het Adatrecht (Leiden 1909), and on native land-holding, De Indonesiér en zijn 
grond (Leiden 1919). Van Vollenhoven enjoyed international fame by reason of his 
writings on international law, and his recent death was an inestimable loss to legal 
science. 

” Adatrechtbundels: bezorgd door de Commissie voor het Adatrecht en uitge- 
geven door het Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié (’s-Gravenhage 1910 to date). 

™ Pandekten van het Adatrecht, publ. by Koloniaal Instituut te Amsterdam (Am- 
sterdam 1916 to date). 
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problem of the adat-law before the whole world. He was also indirectly 
responsible for much of the present-day interest by reason of the number 
of jurists and civil servants that attended his courses or wrote disserta- 
tions under him.?? 

The first law school was established in Java in 1909; graduated there- 
from were a large number of native Indonesian jurists, entitled to pre- 
side over native tribunals. As early as 1905 the Queen ruled that no 
Indonesian was to be excluded from judicial position merely because of 
his race, and since 1917 the natives have been admitted to almost all 
judicial offices. In 1924 the Law University of Batavia was founded, and 
has had distinguished leaders in Van Kan, Ter Haar and Kollewijn.** 
Since 1914 East Indian jurists have published a periodical entitled 
Indisch Tijdschrift van het Recht, superseding two older publications. In 
addition to the Adatrechtbundels already mentioned, there are a number 
of periodicals of various academies and societies,* numerous books and 
dissertations on adat-law; and all in all an extensive literature is now in 
the hands of the educated judge. 

There still is, however, violent controversy as to the propriety of pre- 
serving the adat-law for the native. The proponents declare that one’s 
own law alone satisfies ideals of justice. Ignorance or indifference may 
lead to serious difficulties, as in the case of the Celebes chiefs who were 
directed by the Dutch to see that certain work was carried out; under 
their native law the chiefs had no power to commandeer the populace, 
the people refused to act and the chiefs resigned their positions. The pro- 
ponents of adat-law further maintain that fluid, customary law is living 
law, and that its application is a step in the right direction towards an 
enlightened protectorate with Europeans removed from the lower ranks 


2 There exists an invaluable bibliography of adat-law: Literatuurlijst voor het 
Adatrecht van Indonesié, uitgegeven door de Adatrecht-stichting te Leiden (2nd ed., 
'sGravenhage 1927), arranged alphabetically by author as well as systematically by 
adat-law circles, and kept up to date by Literatuuropgave voor het Adatrecht,a supple- 
ment of the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
from vol. LXXXIV to date. There already exists an enormous literature, difficult to 
obtain except for the excellent Adatrechtbundels outside of the libraries of Holland 
and Java; the writer is attempting to gather a working library at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

*For a bibliography of the works of these writers see the Literatuurlijst, note 
supra. 

“The other important periodicals which contain articles on adat-law include 
Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut, Indische Gids, Koloniaal Tijdschrift, Tijdschrift 
Bataviaasch Genootschap. 
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of officialdom.** The opponents of adat-law stress its uncertainty, even 
going so far as to say that there actually is no adat-law, and that what 
has been so called and applied is pure fiction; further, that the time for 
primitive law is past in a country that is becoming more and more jn- 
dustrialized and taking its place among the nations of the world. They 
urge that the effort should be made to remove the obstacle of differences 
of law, rather than preserve antiquated legal systems.?¢ 

The codification or unification of adat-law is also proposed and Op- 
posed.*? The opponents fear the danger of a European framework and 
the penetration of European ideas. Adat-law may actually be supplanted 
by a law of pure fantasy; such a legal system is that advocated by Neder- 
burgh, according to van Vollenhoven. Nor is the time ripe for unifica- 
tion of the law of the various adat-law circles, in spite of the complexities 
that arise by reason of conflicts of law. In the view of the majority of 
writers the policy of the Government should be a gradual partial codi- 
fication of adat-law, with the retention of local divergences, while such 


* Professor van Vollenhoven was steadfast in maintaining that adat-law should be 
preserved. He pointed out that it is naturally observed by the natives because they 
are accustomed to do so from childhood, that they fear the wrath of their elders if 
they do not comply, and that a people is willing to observe its own law, because 
adat-law together with adat institutions generally is transmitted from generation to 
generation. See Adatrecht, vol. Il, pp. 233-56. Van Vollenhoven’s study of the con- 
tent of adat-law, in Adatrecht, vol. II, pp. 403-760, shows that there is a substantial 
amount of adat-law in the various fields, and serves to answer those who say there 
actually is no adat-law. 

Foremost among the opponents of the retention of adat-law is Professor I. A. 
Nederburgh; see the Literatuurlijst, cit. supra, note 22, and most recently in Hoofd- 
stukken over Adatrecht (’s-Gravenhage 1933), “Codificatie van Adatrecht,” in 
Koloniaal Tijdschrift, vol. XVIII (1929), pp. 266-78, and “Oost tegen West,” in 
Rechtsgeleerd Magazijn, vol. LIII (1934), pp. 276-83. He believes that the time for 
native law is past, and that the Indies must have a law “higher than the native or 
European.” However, B. Ter Haar and R. D. Kollewijn, in Rechtsgeleerd Magazijn, 
vol. LII (1933), pp. 468-511, successfully, in the opinion of the writer, answer Pro- 
fessor Nederburgh and re-establish in great part the views held by van Vollenhoven. 

Van Vollenhoven, in numerous articles in Adatrecht, vol. II, has clearly shown 
that codification of adat-law will lead to chaos; most of all to be feared is the 
introduction of European law under the guise of being adat-law; in accord with him 
is De la Porte, “Over Codificatie van materieel privaatrecht in het bizonder van 
Ned.-Indisch Adatrecht” (oration, Leiden, 1918). Even Nederburgh, in “Codificatie 
van Adatrecht,” cit. supra, note 26, holds that codification of adat-law is an impossi- 
bility. Nederburgh further holds no brief for the unification of the various circles of 
adat-law; whereas the “East” school of thought, as opposed to the “West,” believes 
that the gradual codification of adat-law, as provided for in the Indian constitution, 
will eventually achieve wholesome effects. Cf. most recently Is. H. Cassutto, “Het 
Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié, zijn waarde voor het heden en voor de toekomst” 
(oration, Utrecht, Groningen 1935). 
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legislation as is enacted should be in the interest, conceptions and senti- 
ments of eastern society; procedural rules should take account of native 
customs, and the rights of the non-indigenous minorities should be pro- 
tected. Under such a policy the preservation and development of local 
usages and customs may be considered a solution of the differences that 
are bound to occur between oriental and occidental society.?® 

In the opinion of the writer, other nations may well profit from the 
experiences of the Dutch. The particular application that they have made 
of the principle of dualism in law, and the attention that they have 
paid to native customary law has, at times, been severely criticized, yet 
on the whole the policy seems to have been a successful one. It has not 
only resulted in an extensive study of adat-law and in the collection of a 
mine of information for future scholars, but has also had much to do 
with the establishment of a socially and economically stable government, 
as far as such is possible in these times. 

* This fascinating field of present-day research is best dealt with, in English, by 
Professor R. D. Kollewijn, “Interracial Private Law,” in The Effect of Western 
Influence on native civilizations in the Malay Archipelago, ed. by B. Schrieke 
(Batavia 1929), pp. 204-36. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE Far East. Edited by 1. Clunies Ross. Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson, in conjunction with the Australian Inst. 


tute of International Affairs. 1935, pp. 310. 7s. 6d. 


IL. Is a pity that so many avoidable blemishes should have 
marred the first important book about the Far East to be published by 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs. Edited by I. Clunies 
Ross, the volume represents the work of a study-group of the Institute 
and, as the jacket proclaims, it 
discusses the existing diplomatic machinery available for the settlement 
of disputes in the Pacific zone; the possible sources of friction inherent 
in Australia’s social and economic policies; and the problems of Aus- 
tralian trade with Japan, China and the Dutch East Indies. And it sum- 
marizes the history of Australia’s contacts with China and Japan. 

On the whole these questions are examined with an admirable objec- 
tivity, but occasionally there are regrettable lapses such as Sir Robert 
Garran’s gratuitously disparaging description of China as “a chaotic 
Great Power with no apparent ambition in international affairs except 
to be left alone to mismanage its own business.” Despite this gibe, Sir 
Robert, formerly Commonwealth Solicitor-General, is later found urging 
with great unction the avoidance of “provocative or misleading state- 
ments which, intended perhaps for home consumption only, often cause 
resentment abroad.” 

Perhaps the greatest defect of the book is its ill-balanced treatment of 
China as compared with Japan. A whole chapter is contributed by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Sadler, of Sydney University, on “the influence of Japanese 
culture and tradition on its foreign relations,” but not so much as a 
passing reference is made to the parent Chinese culture from which Jap- 
anese art, thought and institutions have sprung. There rises in the mind 
a cynical speculation as to whether Australian interest in Far Eastern 
culture may not perhaps be regulated by the number of bales of wool or 
bushels of wheat which a given country may be expected to purchase. 
On the basis of this volume it is to be feared that until they contrive to 
elevate themselves to the status of a Best Customer, the Chinese will 
continue to be regarded by Australians as a nation largely composed of 
market gardeners and laundrymen. 
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This predilection for Japan evidently reflects the popular Australian 
attitude, described by one of the contributors as 


a growing disposition to justify what is viewed as the weak original 
case of Japan by the stead: consolidation of the last three years on the 


°y: Asiatic mainland . . . Moreover, the statement is repeatedly made that 

ti- “a Japan engaged for generations in assimilating large portions of the 
Asiatic mainland will have no time to look further afield”—a view 
which on the surface seems to be based on mistrust but which may 
really lead to the cultivation of a better feeling towards Japan. 

ve 

Ny Until, one is tempted to add, it comes to be realized in Australia that 


one of the avowed objects of Japan’s continental policy is to provide 
itself with conveniently accessible sources of raw material, including 
wool, on the Asiatic mainland, thus avoiding dependence upon supplies 
transported over dangerously vulnerable sea routes. 

There are other serious gaps. Trade relationships, for example, are 
viewed entirely from the Australian exporters’ viewpoint; no mention is 
made of the adverse balance of trade between Japan and Australia, 
which Japan is insisting must be remedied. The mistake is made of 
viewing China’s importance to the Australian wool trade entirely in 
terms of direct exports from Australia of greasy wool. It appears to have 
been overlooked in this connection that there has been a phenomenal 
increase in the import into China of wool in a partially manufactured 
state. Between 1932 and 1934 such imports showed a 1000 per cent in- 
crease and the 1935 figures disclose a further rise. The chapter on trade 
with Japan makes it clear that the present important position of Japan as 
a purchaser of raw wool from Australia does not represent an increased 
per capita consumption of wool by the Japanese, but rather a change in 
manufacturing methods whereby raw wool has replaced the former 
importation of “tops”; the possibility of a similar situation occurring 
in China appears to have been completely missed. 

A number of misstatements call for correction. Sir Robert Garran is 
wrong in believing that the United States is not a member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, which it joined in June, 1934. Against his 
statement that “a backward country like China is too disorganized to 
be interested or to be able to give effect to the International Labour 
Organization conventions” must, in fairness, be set the facts that China 
has been represented at the International Labour Conference by a full 
delegation every year since 1927 and has made a start with the applica- 
tion of a National Factory Act embodying many of the conventions. 

Mr. Clunies Ross himself misleads his readers when, urging improve- 
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ment of cultural contacts between Australia and Japan, he suggests that 
a natural consequence of the British Government’s decision to utilize 
the remitted Boxer indemnity payments for the promotion of Sino. 
British educational contacts was the placing of important contracts for 
the purchase of railway and engineering materials with British firms, 
The prosaic and, to some British minds, sordid fact is that this was an 
essential provision of the agreement on the subject between the Chinese 
and British authorities, which expressly stipulated that “the Chinese 
Government will place in the United Kingdom all orders for materials 
to be purchased out of the remitted funds or out of the loans secured on 
such funds.” 

While a useful service is done by stressing the distinction which must 
be drawn between potential and effective demand in China, the final 
pages of the concluding chapter on “China as a possible market” are 
disappointingly weak, being liberally sprinkled with errors which in 
some instances surely were inexcusable. The most spectacular blunder is 
the advice offered to Australian merchants that “it is possible to incor- 
porate for business under the China Trade Act, which incorporation con- 
fers exemption from corporate taxes for business done in China.” The 
China Trade Act is an American measure and does not extend to Aus- 
tralians, for whom, however, the British counterpart is to be found in 
certain Hongkong ordinances. In this chapter the name of Generalissimo 
Chiang K’ai-shek is misspelled all the way through and, among other 
examples of loose writing, it is incorrectly stated that “the provinces of 
Honan and Hupeh have had Soviet government for a number of years.” 
There are one or two maps in the book but no index—an omission 
which considerably reduces the availability of the contents. 

For the reader who is forewarned or forearmed, however, the volume 
contains much that will be of permanent value. There is, for example, 
some refreshingly plain speaking on the subject of the White Australia 
policy, and the contributors are the more to be commended for their 
forthrightness in view of the fact, recorded by Professor S. H. Roberts, 
that 


the principle of White Australia is now almost sacrosanct; any ques- 
tioning of it, even as applied to the remote tropical North, occasions an 
outcry, and even academic research workers feel that the subject is 
surrounded by a tacit censorship. 
It is encouraging to find a group of men with the courage to analyze 
objectively the cruder manifestations of Australian nationalism. 

H. J. Trmpercey 
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AusTRALIA IN THE Wortp Depression. By E. Ronald Walker. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1933. pp. 219. 10s. 6d. 


A NuMBER Of able works dealing with the economic crisis of 
Australia have appeared, and Dr. Walker’s volume merits inclusion in 
this group. He has produced a careful and detailed study in which the 
facts of the depression are set forth and interpreted, generally, in the 
light of accepted theory; but where “pure theory is still the subject of 
controversy” he has offered a discussion “of the purchasing power argu- 
ment against wage cuts and of the effects of attempts to maintain con- 
sumers’ purchasing power during the depression. In any case this ex- 
cursus into pure theory is the basis of my practical conclusions.” 

After setting forth some of the statistical and other difficulties of the 
problem, the author shows how dominant was the position of wool and 
wheat exports in the Australian economy. Wool, during a five-year 
period before 1929, accounted for 42.2 per cent of the total exports, and 
wheat for 19.1 per cent. Thus market conditions abroad were bound to 
affect Australia to an extraordinary degree. But also the condition of the 
capital market abroad was of vital interest, since a “new land” stood in 
need of large borrowings for developmental purposes. 

Australia experienced a boom before the slump, but even at the height 
of apparent prosperity there were disquieting factors: (1) the growing 
burden of interest payments, (2) the failure of the Australian price level 
to fall with other price levels, (3) the unsatisfactory state of public 
finances which in both state and federal governments was “more or less 
shaky,” and (4) the high normal level of unemployment. The latter, 
Dr. Walker thinks, was due not primarily to high wages (hence the 
lowering of wages later was doomed as a means of recovery to somewhat 
disappointing results), nor to maladjustment of labor (as some econ- 
omists believe to be important in post-war England); but rather to an 
instability of the industrial structure, caused to a degree by seasonal 
fluctuations, and especially to a rapid expansion of industry in which 
small mushroom firms and inefficiency, encouraged by tariffs, were con- 
tributory causes. Whether Australia would have possessed the necessary 
powers of readjustment apart from world depression seems an open 
question to the author. But the world depression did come and the 
changed world situation after 1928 affected Australia in two ways: First 
was the drop of the world price of wool by 50% and of wheat by 60% 
between January 1929 and January 1932. Dr. Walker believes that it was 
the decline in textile production rather than conditions in supply which 
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began the slump in wool prices; while the overexpansion of supply and 
stocks lent to a collapse of the wheat market. Second, there were the 
increasingly unfavorable situation in the world capital market and the 
suspension of loans. “It is difficult to separate two factors in this sudden 
arrest of lending to Australia—namely, diminished ability to lend abroad 
on the part of creditor countries, and doubts as to Australia’s financial 
stability.” Whatever the cause, Australia’s credit overseas suffered, In 
October 1926 appeared Messrs. Cooke and Davenport’s pamphlet; in 
1928 came the report of the British Economic Mission, and together with 
deficient budgets we have the explanation for the growing unwillingness 
of English investors to lend to Australia. Whether this sentiment was 
justified or not is discussed. Whatever the opinion may be, the fact 
remained that the refusal to afford further loans, with collapse of wheat 
and wool prices, placed Australia in a position in which default for a 
time seemed almost inevitable. 

Australia met the depression with the help of an arbitration system, a 
Federal Loan Council, a Commonwealth Bank, and a degree of social 
legislation not attained for example by the United States. The Australian 
recovery plans have been well discussed by Dr. Walker and especially 
the Premier’s plan, adopted after the issuing of the Copland reports. 
The plan was perhaps a combination of inflationary and deflationary 
factors, as seen in the general cut in salaries and wages, and pensions, 
reduction of interest rates, and the maintenance of an exchange rate on 
London which was designed to raise agricultural prices to the farmer. 
This plan involved a clash between the Commonwealth government and 
Mr. Lang of New South Wales, one of the most picturesque constitu- 
tional struggles within the Empire. 

Improvement did manifest itself in 1932 in several ways, and Dr. 
Walker asks whether the Premier’s plan was therefore successful. In his 
opinion, “the wage reductions of 1931 were largely neutral, because 
falling markets, and general lack of confidence, provided conditions in 
which the purchasing-power argument against wage-cuts, in the form 
in which we have developed it, was valid. Political changes favorable to 
entrepreneurs brought a return of confidence, which was strengthened as 
some evidence of real though slight improvement in the general situa- 
tion came to light. The chief cause of the improvement in the internal 
situation apart from and supplementing the renewal of confidence was 
the mild degree of inflation resulting from the growth of short-term 
indebtedness of Governments to the banks. The floating debt was a 
more effective source of ‘reflation’ because of the lower level of costs, 
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although the wage reductions before 1932 had little positive effect. Once 
recovery started, and optimism grew more prevalent, conditions were 
provided in which the purchasing-power argument was no longer valid. 
Such wage reductions as were made in 1932, and especially the reduction 
of the New South Wales Basic Wage in August, have aided the 
recovery.” 

The volume concludes on a note of moderate optimism, an interesting 
prophecy in the light of the further up-turn in Australia’s position. 
Linpen A. MANDER 


Canapa: An American Nation. By John W. Dafoe. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1935. pp. viii + 134. $2.00. 


«4% recently have Canadian-American relations begun to 
engage the attention which their importance warrants. Heretofore they 
have been taken very much as a matter of course, while both countries 
have been preoccupied with less satisfactory aspects of their external 
affairs, It is a good omen, therefore, that there is now in progress a 
survey of the interrelations of Canada and America, past and present, 
which is probably the most comprehensive, systematic, and thorough 
study of its kind yet attempted between any two countries, and should 
contribute immeasurably to better mutual understanding. Meanwhile 
two notable expositions of Canadian-American relations have recently 
appeared. The first is Professor James T. Shotwell’s series of lectures on 
the Marfleet Foundation at Toronto University in 1932, entitled The 
Heritage of Freedom. The second is the volume now under considera- 
tion. Mr. Dafoe’s little volume comprises the three lectures which he 
delivered on the Julius Beer Foundation at Columbia University in 
April 1934. Not merely is this contribution a timely prelude to the com- 
prehensive survey just mentioned; it is important because of the author, 
and the point of view which he represents. As editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, Mr. Dafoe has for many years wielded an influence in the 
development of Canadian nationalism second only to that of the late 
John S, Ewart. His words carry the weight of an influential molder of 
public opinion—and it is opinions that count in the determination of 
public policies, 

Americans and Canadians seem in general to be remarkably uncom- 
prehending of each other’s governmental systems. This is probably due 
to the combination of superficial similarities with fundamental differ- 
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ences which their institutions reveal. Moreover British Commonwealth 
relationships in particular are hard to elucidate to those reared under any 
other system. Mr. Dafoe’s main purpose is to promote better mutual 
understanding by explaining Canadian constitutional development 
within the Commonwealth to his American hearers, Incidentally he 
draws attention to the various American influences on that development. 
Accordingly in his first lecture, on Canada’s rise to nationhood, Mr. 
Dafoe expounds the nationalist thesis that the struggle for Canadian 
self-government was basically similar to that of the American colonies 
for independence—that principles of autonomy were brought to Canada 
by the United Empire Loyalists, and met by a redoubled conviction on 
the part of the British authorities (in the light of their American experi- 
ence) that colonial self-government led inevitably to independence, hence 
must be resisted strenuously. In the second lecture, which aims to demon- 
strate that Canada is truly a democracy, the author shows American 
influence again at work, but this time promoting the federal union of 
the British colonies, to forestall the threat of piecemeal absorption by 
the United States. He also traces the achievement of Canadian autonomy 
in external relations. The third lecture, on Canada as a neighbor, devotes 
particular attention to the extensive interchange of population which has 
characterized the relations of the two countries, and also makes an 
earnest plea for a mitigation of the fiscal obstacles which have proved a 
serious hindrance, though they have failed as a barrier, to actual com- 
mercial reciprocity. 

The present reviewer would like to offer what seems to him a very 
important addendum to the author’s exposition of constitutional develop- 
ment. The fact that Canada attained self-government inside the Empire 
instead of outside it accounts at least for the most fundamental difference 
between Canadian and American political institutions, namely the “par- 
liamentary” or cabinet system. The American states retained the checks 
and balances of the colonial era when they decreed the choice of their 
chief executives by direct popular vote. In Canada, the Governor re- 
mained the direct representative of Britain. Hence developing autonomy 
took the direction of a transfer of his powers to the leaders of the 
colonial legislature, the Premier and his cabinet, while he himself became 
merely a titular head. Herein lies the fundamental difference between 
the constitutional evolution of the “first” and the “second” British 
Empire, and it is entirely indigenous to the colonies within the latter. 
A further point of historical interpretation should be noted. The 
Canadian historians of the “second Empire” (on whom Mr. Dafoe 
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draws) have been writing the history of British colonial policy, rather 
than of Canadian political vicissitudes. In other words: just as the 
irruption of Andrew Jackson and his followers into American politics 
occurred without reference to Downing Street, so also there would have 
been a Papineau and a William Lyon Mackenzie in Canada, even with- 
out the Governors’ dispatches in which Canadian historians have become 
bogged. In tapping this internal field, no doubt further analogies to 
American experience would come to light. 

Mr. Dafoe has given us a very illuminating interpretation of Canadian- 
American developments. The next step must be an intensive analysis, in 
the light of international developments since the constitutional problems 
of the Commonwealth reached their settlement a few years ago, of the 
various factors, especially the economic ones, which will determine 
Canadian-American relations in the near future. Canadians, in particu- 
lar, have been preoccupied with their constitutional issues, rather than 
with foreign affairs, notwithstanding the fact that under these new con- 
ditions relations with their southern neighbor will, in all likelihood, 
prove to be the most important single factor in shaping the future of 


the Dominion. 
A. Gorpon Dewey 


My Country anp My Peropte. By Lin Yutang. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock (John Day). 1935. pp. xviii + 382. $3.00. 


_— is no end to the number of things it would be a pleasure 
to say about My Country and My People, but the only important state- 
ment first and last is that reading it has far more value than talking 
about it. It gives a view of China which is equalled by no other book in 
English. Most Western ideas of China are based on the stories of a 
Nora Waln, bathing it with a sweet soft soap, or on the materials of 
sociology and economics, which for all their value do not give a true 
sense of the living China. 

Such a true sense it would be impossible for a Westerner to give and 
hardly more possible for most Chinese. Dr. Lin Yutang is probably the 
only one able to see his country from the inside, with an unclouded eye, 
who would at the same time take the trouble to give the full picture to 
Westerners and who would, in addition, be able to do it in a clear, 
strong and frequently beautiful English prose. His education has given 
him a knowledge of Western ways of thought without pulling up his 
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Chinese roots. With all his Western learning, he is still wise in a Chinese 
way, and gives force to his book not so much by the addition of fact to 
fact to a reasoned end—though it is full of interesting facts—as by 
giving full play to his natural sense of what is true and what is not. 
Though he has not what he says is “the Chinese mind,” he seems con- 
sciously to put himself into line with the old thought ways of his coun- 
try, where “the True” is measured more by a knowledge in the heart 
than by an argument of the brain. 

Feeling his way with certain touch, Dr. Lin Yutang puts his finger 
on those qualities which best make it clear how China is different from 
other countries and why. First giving an idea of the rhythm of Chinese 
history, the physical development of the Chinese, and the qualities of 
Chinese thought, he then goes in more detail to the behavior of the 
Chinese man in society, his political system, his relation to his family 
and nation, his ideas about sex and the position of women, the arts of 
prose and verse, of writing with the brush and of painting, and the art 
of living itself. 

In a book covering as much as this one does there are certain to be 
points on which others will not be in agreement with the writer, some 
with details of fact, some with his general point of view. There will be 
protests from the left wing that most of the book is about only those 
Chinese who have had a chance at an education. He has, however, in 
the first and last parts of the book based his general statements on what 
seem to him to be the qualities, not simply of the men of learning, but 
of the masses of China, of the farmers in the sort of poor back country 
from which he himself came. For all his fertile mind, he is naturally 
not an authority on every angle of his discussion. For example, much of 
what he says about the mixing of bloods and the physical development 
of the Chinese is not in line with the current theories of anthropology. 
On the other hand, the delicate shadings of the pages on “Literary Life” 
are clearly the work of an expert in his special field. The book is a mine 
of small jewels of Chinese prose and verse which Dr. Lin has put into 
English and which by themselves would be enough reward for reading 
it. With an expert use of a word here and a word there, he is at times 
opening to the reader’s view inner corners of Chinese minds which out- 
siders, unguided, are not able to see. All through the book, Chinese 
values are balanced and tested one against another, and now and then 
Western values have their turn, measured against the Chinese with all 
the pointed, sometimes biting humor for which the writer is so noted. 

There are times when Dr. Lin does not seem to be completely in 
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agreement with himself, when to give point to the discussion in hand he 
says something so different as to be almost opposite to what he has said 
earlier. The connections between the separate discussions, the relation 
between one argument and the next, are not at all times clear. If the 
outline of the book is for this reason not as sharp as it might have been, 
it takes nothing away from the feeling one has at the end that the book 
is none the less a unit. A sharper outline might not have been possible 
without loss of that effect of a straightforward heart-to-heart talk which 
is one of the book’s greatest attractions. 

Looking within China itself for the cause of the troubles now shaking 
it loose from its roots, he sees a chief cause in the family system, giving 
“that female triad of face, fate and favor” its present grip on Chinese 
society. For most of this he makes Confucius responsible, more re- 
sponsible than he in fact was, as the family system was strong in China 
long before the “Hsiao King.” Lin Yutang is no Confucianist! He goes 
on with a suggestion of what China would be now if the respect for 
the teachings of Confucius had been less strong and had given way, for 
example, before those of Hanfeitse, who about 200 B.C. was pushing for 
government by law with ideas which would have sent Chinese develop- 
ment much more in the direction of the West. But Hanfeitse was a 
voice crying in the distance and the Confucian system became stronger 
and stronger. There are a number of different suggestions as to why it 
became so strong, but no one of them is so interesting as the one which 
makes the language responsible for the direction Chinese history has 
taken, from the earliest times long before Confucius to the present. If 
the language had been such that education was possible for all, the 
respect for the men of learning and the power of the Confucian Classics 
might have been smashed, the powers of the common man in China 
would have been freed by education for independent thought, all levels 
of society would have been changed, and the present condition of China 
would be very different. An expansion of these suggestions in relation 
to the development not only of Chinese thought but of political and 
even economic history would be interesting. 

The end is the least strong part of the book. The earlier pages, full of 
the thought, the arts and the qualities of mind of Chinese of the past 
make it clear what the Chinese of today has to take with him into the 
future. There is very little before the last pages about the China after 
1gtt, in the pains of the new birth forced by the death of the old condi- 
tions. If the coming years are not to be a living death, there will have 
to be adjustments—but in what direction? Dr. Lin, in the footsteps of 
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Hanfeitse, sees the only hope in the rule of the law, of “Justice and the 
great Executioner.” It seems a feeble hope and a long way off at best, 
But the point of Lin Yutang’s book is not in his answer to the questions 
of the future. What he has done is to give a strong living picture of what 
the Chinese are and why, with all the power of his fertile brain, with 
self-respect and sharp self-knowledge, with common sense, with humor, 
and more than a suggestion of the Taoist “old rogue’s” smile. He says 
that his purpose is to give “a better understanding on a higher level of 
intelligence”—“intelligence” here as one united act of mind and heart, 
If it is possible for any book to give that, this one will.1 


CHARLOTTE TYLER 


Hsta Montuty. Wen Yuan-ning, Editor in Chief. Shang. 
hai: Kelly & Walsh. Published under the Auspices of the Sun 
Yat-sen Institute for the Advancement of Culture and Education, 
Nanking. 10 issues a year. U.S. $6.00 yearly. 


a AvcusT 1935, a new monthly appeared in Shanghai, attrac- 
tively printed and edited by four men whose names heralded it as a 
distinctive magazine. John C. G. Wu, T. K. Chuan, Lin Yutang and 
Wen Yuan-ning, among the most prominent men of letters in China, 
have an easy command of English and the extensive experience of 
Eastern and Western cultures which gives Chinese intellectuals their 
unique perspective on cultural conflict. There is probably no similar 
group in the world that would attempt a magazine with all human cul- 
ture as its province, as its name “The Universe” implies, and be able to 
produce one which on its merits has every chance of taking preferred 
place on the reading lists of all who are interested in the intellectual 
give and take between East and West. The magazine, as it states and 
illustrates the editors’ aims, is a striking reflection of the situation in 
which the intellectuals of modern, western-trained China find themselves. 
The editors are apparently interested in doing two things. One is to 
make a meeting-ground on Chinese soil for discussion of ideas of uni- 
versal interest by both Chinese and foreigners. The other, a by-product 
of the first, is the interpretation of cultures with a view to the “increase 
of international understanding.” Since the editors are Chinese and par- 
ticularly well qualified for the task, this means more often than not the 
interpretation of Chinese culture to western readers. 


* This review is written in the 850-word vocabulary of Basic English. 
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In the numbers which have so far appeared, T’ien Hsia scores well 
on both points, providing well-written articles on subjects as varied as 
the dishes of a Chinese feast. The editors printed in the early issues a 
series of unpublished letters of D. H. Lawrence to the German novelist 
Max Mohr. This was a good stroke of advance publicity for a magazine 
entering the arena of international culture, but the letters added nothing 
to Lawrence’s reputation, Those of Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
to Mr. Wu, though of a different nature, were a much more telling 
selection. The selection of articles ranges from T. K. Chuan’s com- 
ments on “Descartes and Pseudo-intellectualism,” to Baroness Ungern- 
Sternberg’s diagnosis of the position of women in the west, to Owen 
Lattimore on problems of the Mongol frontier, all extremely interesting 
in their different ways; from the original poems of Julian Bell, a young 
British poet now at Wuhan University, to the shrewd interpretations 
of Housman and the late “AE” by Wen Yuan-ning. 

Generally interesting though these articles are, it is those bearing 
more directly on China which give T’ien Hsia its distinctive value to all 
but Chinese readers. Very few Chinese writers of the caliber of T’ien 
Hsia’s editors have written about their country in western magazines, 
and most of the “interpreting” has been left to the dubious mercy of 
foreigners, from the most superficial journalist at one extreme to the 
most over-stuffed sinologue at the other. The English-language maga- 
zines published in China have until now been concerned almost en- 
tirely with current political issues, the one subject which is debarred 
from T’ien Hsia. There have been few available sources of articles on 
Chinese drama, for example, as live and well-written as Ch’ien Chun- 
shu’s comparison of western and Chinese dramatic criteria in his 
“Tragedy in the Old Chinese Drama”; or on calligraphy as satisfactory 
as Lin Yutang’s amplification of his necessarily sketchier treatment of the 
subject in his recent book; or on Chinese poetry, painting, porcelain, and 
sculpture of the sort contributed to T’ien Hsia by both foreign and Chinese 
specialists, neither superficial nor too technical. 

But even more valuable to western readers is the series of translations 
which are a regular feature of the magazine. The collaboration of Harold 
Acton and Chen Shih-hsiang has produced a good group of transla- 
tions of contemporary poems; Yao Hsin-nung did a delightful version of 
the Yuan drama Madame Cassia, and Lin Yutang with his usual skill 
has done an old classic on calligraphy and the exquisite novel Six 
Chapters From a Floating Life. If the translation of Shen Chung-wen’s 
Pien Ch’eng, beginning in the January issue, not too happily re-entitled 
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“Green Jade and Green Jade,” is up to Lin Yutang’s standard, English 
readers will be fortunate in a sample of the best of China’s modern 
novels, the work of one of the few of the younger writers who knows 
no foreign language and has absorbed foreign influence, when at all, 
only in a much diluted form. Such [all but first-hand] contacts with 
Chinese literature are, like the excellent photographic plates of Chinese 
paintings which T’ien Hsia occasionally reproduces, a much more effec. 
tive stimulus to lagging western comprehension of China’s creative art 
than any number of commenting articles. 

The danger in a magazine whose field is almost unlimited, announc. 
ing itself as “interested in ideas and not in anything else” and “interested 
in everything from the point of view of ideas,” is that it will become 
flabby and formless. With a purpose as vague as “international cultural 
understanding” unfortunately always is, and with no more rigid yard. 
stick than “ideas of human interest,” the temptation to give way to 
random thoughts, however interesting, may easily lead to a facile, blurred 
impressionism. The authoritative quality of the articles varies some. 
what, but if the standard is kept as high as such editors may be expected 
to keep it, T’ien Hsia should find itself in the enviable position of a 
magazine for which there is no substitute. 

CuHaRLoTTE TYyLer 


Sun Yat-sen. His Lire anp Its MEANING, A CRITICAL BrocrAPHy. 
By Lyon Sharman. New York: The John Day Company. 1934. 
pp. xviii + 418. $3.50. 


Mo has been written, especially in the last ten years, on the 
life and teaching of Sun Yat-sen, the great revolutionist who conceived 
the New China and became the founder and the chief exponent of the 
Chinese Republic. A full and historically-grounded biography of the hero 
however was still in demand. Lyon Sharman, an American born in 
China, who professes to be “a passionate admirer of China” (p. vii)—a 
statement which probably will never be accepted either by any true 
admirer of China or by any Chinese reader of the book under review— 
feeling that Sun Yat-sen is a hero stiffened into an idol and that the 
human Sun Yat-sen in flesh and blood can be saved only by Western 
biographers, has taken on herself this none too easy task. 

Her aim is made sufficiently manifest in the dedication to China with 


which the book opens: 
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Known by a memory, crisp but incomplete, 
Home of my childhood, not of all the years, 
Are you but a dear dream, colored by my youth, 
Or are you half a dream and half a truth? 


Obviously, if these verses mean anything, they signify that the hero 
of this book is for the critical author “half a dream and half a truth.” 
For many, however, he has been “a dear dream” colored by their youth- 
ful enthusiasm. In fact the author complains that legend has already 
made a “demigod” out of the founder of the Chinese Republic: “The 
making of a lacquered god out of human flesh and blood has probably 
never been accomplished with such a speed and thoroughness as in the 
case of Sun Yat-sen” (p. viii). All through her eleven chapters the writer 
aims at removing the lacquer from this new god and finding the real 
flesh and blood. 

That she has succeeded in clearing up some facts of the life of the 
Chinese leader is certain. She has thrown some valuable light on the 
school days of Sun Yat-sen, his two marriages, the circumstances of his 
conversion to Christianity, his studies of medicine and the like. We know 
now for certain that his father was never converted to Christianity. We 
are also given the reason why so many thought for so long that Sun 
Yat-sen was an American citizen, the reason being that on March g, 
1904, he himself forged a deposition of Hawaiian birth, although, much 
to our regret, we are not told where this precious document was found. 
The portraits of Yuan Shih-k’ai (p. 167) and Sun Yat-sen (pp. 172-173, 
317, 321-322, 330) are generally sound, though too trenchant. The descrip- 
tion given of the Chinese Government (pp. 259-261) is also well worth 
reading. 

Still the author’s general tone is much to be regretted. For her Sun 
Yat-sen was “a theorist pure and simple” (p. 138), and “a cumulative 
egoist” (p. 268); his optimism soared to “high altitudes” (p. 150); his 
appeal for the international development of China was “quixotic” (p. 
253); “what he accomplished in practical affairs was an inglorious story” 
(p. 215); his eyes “had been blind in 1914” (p. 225), nay he was “con- 
genitally blind to certain elemental human conditionings of democratic 
development” (p. 239). The list of quotations of this kind, hardly to be 
expected from the pen of “a passionate admirer of China,” could easily 
be prolonged. This does not mean that all the author’s criticisms are 
unfounded, but that they are too strongly expressed. 

In opposition to this, we find also a highly paternalistic tone. In my 
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own book, The Triple Demism of Sun Yat-sen, | gave an interpretation 
of Sun’s teaching acceptable to, and in fact accepted by, both the 
Chinese Government and the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities. It was 
based exclusively on an attentive and often repeated reading of the 
Chinese text of Sun, and I expressly declared that I had “no interest in 
defending these theories,” which I left entirely to their author (p. 607). 
My comments were intended to be just and fair, and were made “loyally 
and conscientiously, without omitting the necessary reservation, criti- 
cisms, and correction” (p. 652); and I gave the reasons which in my eyes 
justified “a rather conciliatory interpretation.” 

The author of the book under review is free to think that mine is “a 
more difficult interpretation for a purpose,” the purpose being “to make 
The Triple Demism consistent with Catholic teaching” (p. 274). This 
however did not determine my interpretation, but was the occasion for 
going more thoroughly into the Chinese text and finding what seemed 
to me the true meaning of Sun’s teaching. But a statement I do contest 
is the following: “This is not accomplished without many ‘conciliatory 
explanations.’ The good father says . . .” and Mrs. Sharman goes on to 
quote from pp. 637-638 of my book. Now the least that can be said 
about this is that it seems rather uncritical to change the phrase “a 
rather conciliatory interpretation” into “many ‘conciliatory explana- 
tions,” putting the last two words in quotation marks as if they were 
my own, substituting “explanations” for “interpretation,” and_ giving 
the plural, where only the singular had been written. 

Mrs. Sharman’s book is written in too prolix a style, and it is incon- 
venient for the reader to have to refer to the end of each chapter for 
the footnotes and to the end of the book for the bibliography of each 
chapter. A really critical, full and truly unbiased biography of Sun 
Yat-sen has still to be written, though the present book may provide 
much helpful matter for the writing of such a work. 

Pascua M. S.J. 


Japan’s Piace 1n THE Mopern Wortp. By E. H. Pickering. 
London: Harrap Publishers. 1936. pp. 326. 10s. 6d. 


ie UNDERTAKING the difficult task of interpreting the position 
of modern Japan to the western world, Mr. Pickering has fortunately 
succeeded in avoiding most of the shortcomings of western writers on 
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this problem and has presented a fairly balanced exposition of the major 
issues of contemporary Japan. 

As is evident from his dedication, in which he expresses his deep 
afection for Japan, the writer assumes a sympathetic and friendly atti- 
tude in approaching various problems facing the country. As a liberal 
internationalist, the writer is convinced that in such sympathetic and 
friendly approach alone can be found the key to the sane and fruitful 
understanding of all problems facing Japan. He believes that he serves 
the interests of effective internationalism in seeking to write honestly 
of the country which he happens to know; and nobody doubts his sin- 
cerity when he says that he knows something of Japan after having 
lived among its people in an interior town for four years. 

First of all, the author is to be commended for having devoted fully 
one third of the book to the explanation of the customs and culture of 
the people as well as to a brief survey of the growth of Japan as a modern 
industrial nation. All of this may seem somewhat superfluous to some 
readers and no doubt some of his statements may seem to be overempha- 
sized and almost flattering. But how often western students of Japan 
fail to estimate the situation correctly, and how readily the public is 
made to believe the ridiculous and almost fantastic stories about the 
country and its people, just because of the lack of this simple knowledge 
of customs and culture which still predominantly characterize and dif- 
ferentiate the modes of living in the East and the West! This part thus 
forms a very useful and necessary introduction to the discussion of the 
two most pertinent topics, which the writer subsequently deals with. 

The second part, discussing industrial expansion, deals with the most 
controversial problem so far as the western world is concerned at the 
present moment. On this subject unfortunately no word is spared by 
saremongers playing up the Japanese bogey. And how readily the public 
is alarmed by the imaginary “trade menace” from Japan! Indeed, no- 
where else is it as necessary to carry on a calm and thorough study in 
order to clear up mischievous fallacies and groundless accusations, since, 
as the author rightly puts it, “bogeys are dangerous things to play with 
ina world where nerves are continually on edge.” He states with pro- 
priety that it is not so much the volume of competition that makes it 
loom so large, as the suddenness of it and the fact that it has been con- 
centrated in a very limited number of industries, notably textile. But, if 
the reviewer may be permitted to say so, he would like to add that the 
very fact that this apparently sudden development of Japan’s modern 
industry coincided with the general dislocation of world economy, is also 
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responsible for the hue and cry that was made, quite out of proportion 
to the actual situation. 

Being a member of the British Parliament elected from that part of 
England which feels the competition from Japan most keenly, Mr. Pick. 
ering, of course, does not deny the existence of keen Japanese competi. 
tion, and yet he remains true to the liberal school in suggesting a solution 
of the problem. According to him, propagandist accusations, based pri. 
marily on ignorance of the actual situation, or the raising of tariff bar. 
riers, a device which has often been resorted to, would not only be 
useless but is quite likely to aggravate the situation. He places his faith 
in the efficacy of friendly negotiations instead of open rivalry and sug. 
gests the conclusion of trade agreements between Japan and her sup. 
posed trade rivals as one sure solution of the difficult problem of “Japa. 
nese competition.” 

The concluding part, dealing with Japan’s political problems and aims, 
is certain to be of timely interest to the general reader because of the 
wide and deep interest aroused in the subject by the military coup which 
created a sensation recently in Tokyo. Here again his advantage of being 
intimately acquainted with two prominent parliamentarians in Japan 
helped him a great deal in his efforts to explore the peculiar complexities 
of Japanese politics. As a liberal in political conviction, he naturally 
views with great misgiving the rise of military influence in Japanese 
politics, although he does not fail to see some peculiar characteristics of 
Japanese militarism which give it a distinctive coloring. While attributing 
the rise of militarism in Japan to internal social, economic and political 
forces, the writer does not fail to recognize the close relationship between 
the trend of Japanese politics and her international position. Japan’s rela- 
tions with Manchukuo and China, which must form the basis of her 
foreign policy whether she likes it or not, are consequently given detailed 
consideration based on his personal observations. Describing the im- 
portant position of Japan in the relationship between the countries of the 
East and of the West, the writer says: “The most important factor in the 
situation is that, up to this moment, Japan has no clear conception of her 
destiny. She still belongs both to the East and the West. She is stepping 
westward, even as she takes her position in the East.” 

In the healthy development of parliamentarism in Japan, Mr. Picker- 
ing sees the only hope of salvation for the country. He believes that this 
is possible only in the growing understanding of and amity with Japan 
by the western countries, particularly Great Britain and America. His 
practical suggestions such as the recognition of Manchukuo and the 
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revival of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance may not be palatable to some of 
the western observers for obvious reasons; but there is no doubt that his 
general way of approaching the many and varied problems faced by 
Japan as well as by countries interested in the Far East is helpful for the 
dearer understanding of Japan and her people. 

The book, while not an exhaustive and academic treatise, is yet a valu- 
able addition to the literature on modern Japan; and the reviewer, while 
not completely sharing the optimistic observation of the author in regard 
to the state of affairs in the Far East in general and Japan in particular, 
recommends the book as a useful introductory work to the students of 
modern Japanese problems. 


M. Matsuo 


Jaran’s Poicres AND Purposes. SELECTIONS FROM Recent Ap- 
pREssES AND WritiNcs. By Hirosi Saito. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 1935. pp. xii +231. $2.50. 


‘i a high standard of capacity and training for her foreign 
service Japan adds a discrimination, no less friendly than keen, in put- 
ting the right man in the right place. Nowhere has this been more 
apparent than in the selection of men to fill the two most important 
posts in the United States—the Embassy in Washington and the Con- 
sulate General in New York. Ambassador Saito has filled both of these 
posts in a manner that has reflected credit on his country and com- 
mended him warmly to the American public for his personal qualities. 
His shrewdness as an observer of American life, the friendliness and 
candor of his comments upon it, and not least his remarkable literary 
gifts, have made him a welcome guest on a great variety of occasions 
when he has been called upon to speak for his country. The volume 
under review is the fruit of these occasions. 

Ambassador Saito’s task has been an unusually difficult one; for a 
fundamental thesis of those who have had to defend Japan’s foreign 
policy since 1931 has been that adverse criticism abroad, so far as it has 
represented honest conviction, has been due to a lack of understanding 
and a consequent inability to put one’s self in Japan’s place. No one 
could have tried harder than Mr. Saito has done to supply this lack. 
Nor could one deny that it was a factor—perhaps the largest factor— 
in the failure of Geneva and the Great Powers to reach an understanding 
with Japan and China acceptable to all concerned. To say this, however, 
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is by no means to accept Japan’s thesis. It is one thing to say that better 
understanding in 1931 would have lent greater force to mediatory 
efforts; but quite another to say that better understanding would have 
condoned or approved Japan’s subsequent course. It may be that the time 
was not ripe for any adjustment through collective action, but the 
weight of world pressure on Japan to accept a solution in harmony 
with the Covenant of the League, the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact 
of Paris would have been many times greater if those who urged such 
a solution had been in a position to say to Japan at the end of Septem. 
ber, 1931, “We know how your rights in Manchuria have been thwarted 
by the hostility and the irresponsibility of the Chinese; we realize the 
importance of your economic interests there, and we fully appreciate 
all the strategic implications of your position. You must be able to 
maintain enough of a foothold in South Manchuria to serve as an 
impregnable base against a future attack from the mainland. All this we 
acknowledge. We acknowledge, too, that troubles growing out of 
Japan’s anomalous juridical rights on Chinese soil, the friction they 
entailed and the lack of a well-defined and responsible authority with 
which to negotiate and from which to obtain satisfaction—that all these 
things presented a problem that seemed to defy solution through any 
existing formula of conciliation, arbitration or collective intervention.” 

If all this had been said by the interested Powers, and said promptly, 
the insistence on Japan’s self-restraint would have been far more effec- 
tive. This, in substance, is what the Lytton Report said, but not until 
twelve months had elapsed. The tragedy of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
was that the decks had not been cleared by some such statement during 
the first days and weeks after the invasion of Manchuria. Many months 
were spent in listening to mutual recriminations between Japan and 
China with regard to past events, which might have been occupied in a 
sympathetic consideration of the actual problem—that of how to deal 
with the kind of situation in which Japan found herself. To be sure, 
Japan refused to admit that this problem was anybody’s business but 
her own, but that is a point on which world opinion has not yielded. 
The breach, or even the apparent breach, of multilateral agreements by 
which other Powers were bound, was a proper subject of inquiry by 
them. The inquiry was made; and the Lytton Report made an acknowl- 
edgment of Japanese rights and interests in Manchuria that went further 
than any Japanese claim had gone since 1915. 

What our Japanese friends fail to realize is that one may accept, for 
purposes of argument, the full Japanese claim as to grievances, provoca- 
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tions, economic and strategic interest in Manchuria, or even, within 
\imits, the punitive invasion of Chinese territory in self-defense, without 
seeing how these things lessen the solemn obligations of treaties. Amer- 
icans know by painful experience in the Philippines and in the Carib- 
bean how irrelevant, in the eyes of a subjugated people, is the demon- 
stration of material benefits as a justification of imperialism. Little 
importance is therefore attached to the proofs of Japanese efficiency or 
even philanthropy in Manchuria, Grant that Japan’s control of Man- 
churia and North China is justified and she is entitled to credit for 
whatever efficiency or humanity she can show; but are we prepared to 
make that initial concession? 

The Japanese would deny that the developments in Manchuria and 
North China during the last five years were the result of a premeditated 
plan. But the completeness with which those events have now been 
rationalized and justified would weaken the force of such a disavowal, 
were it not clear to all the world that the real explanation of what has 
happened lies in internal conditions in Japan. That economic and social 
conditions demanded relief must be universally conceded. That the 
strengthening of economic relations with China would be an important 
factor in such relief must also be conceded. But that the way to such 
relief lay inevitably in the course Japan actually pursued may even yet 
be doubted. So far from challenging the reality of Japan’s economic 
dependence on China, one may even argue that it has been jeopardized 
more by the attempt to safeguard it through imperialistic control than 
by the obstacles which China’s disorganized condition had imposed in 
| 1931. The expansion of Japan’s trade with China is far more important 
than the extension of her political control. It remains to be seen whether 
the latter may not prove to be at the expense of the former. 

Ambassador Saito’s comments on the world-wide expansion of Jap- 
anese trade deserve respectful attention. Painful as the results of her 
competition have been to other countries and necessary as it may have 
been in some instances to meet it drastically, the competition has resulted 
from the utilization of legitimate advantages which any other country 
similarly situated would have made the most of. Japan’s sudden emer- 
gence as a manufacturing country of the first importance is an economic 
shock to which the world will have to adjust itself. To a considerable 
extent her remarkable success has come from tapping the consumer’s 
market at economic levels which her competitors had not reached. Her 
gain has by no means always been at the expense of the existing trade 
of her competitors; and the consumer has benefited. 
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Japan’s trade expansion has, indeed, been so remarkable as to give 
further support to the argument that a politically protected economic 
expansion may, from an economic point of view, be less vital to Japan 
than the world-wide commerce that her energy, skill and enterprise are 
winning for her. A large part of that commerce ought to be with China, 
whose goodwill, without political dependence, will in the long run be 
worth many millions of yen a year more than a trade protected by 
armies of occupation. 

The long-run economic benefit to Japan of the course she has pursued 
in Manchuria can be proved only by entries on both sides of the ledger, 
Those on the debit side are large and mounting, while those on the 
credit side are still to a great extent prospects or hopes. Manchuria may 
be the “life-line” that Japan considers it. That is true of any two 
countries that have large trade relations such as the cotton-silk exchange 
between the United States and Japan. A “life-line” in Manchuria held 
out by a friendly China might well prove a far safer reliance than 
any other. 

Jerome D. Greene 


Tue Soctat anp Economic History or Japan. By Eijiro Honjo. 
Kyoto, Japan: Institute for Research in Economic History in 
Japan. 1935. pp. xii+ 410. $4.00. 


im collection of Professor Honjo’s articles appearing in the 
Kyoto University Economic Review, dealing especially with the social 
and economic conditions of the Tokugawa Period, is presented as the 
first English volume of the Institute for Economic Research in Kyoto. 
The author, one of the moving spirits in the development of the study 
of Japanese economic history, as well as a professor in that subject at the 
Kyoto Imperial University, offers a far more condensed and readable 
presentation than the voluminous yet important three-volume Economic 
Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan of Yosoburo Take- 
koshi. The first part, dealing with the social, economic, and financial 
development of Japan as a whole, is more valuable than the latter part, 
as such questions as the changes in the social classes during the Toku- 
gawa Period, the decay of the Samurai class and the consequent rise of 
the chonin or merchant class, have already been treated in a similar 
manner by M. Takizawa in The Penetration of Money Economy into 
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Japan, while the chapter dealing with the finances of the Tokugawa 
Government is only a condensation of material in Takekoshi. 

In order to show the changes which took place in the political and 
social organization of Japan, reference is first made to the clan system 
and finally the growth of manors or shoen, which made feudalism 
possible. The problems facing the clan naturally centered around the 
annexation of land, while exorbitant taxes in later periods forced people 
into the manors, which in turn gave rise to a powerful military class. 
After passing through a stage of complicated ownership with its accom- 
panying problems, power was centralized under the Tokugawa Shoguns. 
Various measures adopted by the government to check the tendency 
toward increasing disparity between rich and poor are enumerated; such 
as the prohibition of the sale of land after 1643, the moratorium on debts 
in 1789, a special levy on merchants to relieve the treasury, and in- 
effectual laws to fix the price of rice. Important phases in this social 
development seem to have included rice riots, riots in the provinces, and 
farmer riots, especially in the Tokugawa period, all results of the exorbi- 
tant demands made upon the peasantry. The downfall of feudalism 
became inevitable and “after the Meiji Restoration the social classes lost 
their significance, though they remained, and the economic classes that 
sprang up assumed much importance.” 

Among the economic developments cited, the most important, as 
previously pointed out by Dr. Takizawa, was the shift from land econ- 
omy to money economy. Thus during the Tokugawa period the rise 
in trade meant the replacement of military force by the power of money 
and of the samurai by the merchants. 


The replacement of land economy by currency economy and the ap- 
pearance of commercial capital testified to the impossibility of main- 
taining the feudal system founded upon land economy. [After the 
Restoration] the rapid adoption of foreign capitalism was possible be- 
cause of the fact that currency economy had been developed during the 
Tokugawa period and thus [Japanese] economy was in a position where 
it could be turned into capitalism. 


Professor Honjo likewise treats of the financial development which, he 
points out, shifted with the dynastic changes and also from a local 
finance to a state basis, while the sources of revenue came to be diversi- 
fied and credit finance gave way to debt. 

Much of the second part has appeared in English before, as intimated 
above, but attention should be drawn to the study of the population and 
its problems in the Tokugawa period. It is concluded that the popula- 
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tion in the latter half of the period was from 28 to 30 million and tha 
it remained practically stationary because of famines, other natural 
calamities, and the prevalence of abortion and infanticide. Closely con. 
nected with this was the agrarian problem. Attempts were made to keep 
the farmers ignorant; they were inadequate in number to cultivate the 
land; and, as the only productive class in Japanese feudal society, they 
were unable to bear the strains imposed upon them. “The measure; 
adopted for a solution of the agrarian problem were an utter impos. 
sibility unless the political and social organization was changed.” 

A new economic policy was followed in the closing days of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. Western influences caused the formation of 
Foreign Language School in 1855; foreign trade at Yokohama advanced 
from about ¥1,100,000 in 1859 to over ¥13,100,000 in 1867; beginnings 
of industry were noted as early as 1850; and a paper currency was finally 
adopted. Various other changes were made and missions were sent 
abroad in 1860 and 1861, so that “the various lines of economic policy 
pursued after the Restoration were in contemplation or carried out to 
some extent in the closing days of the Shogunate.” An additional chapter 
is devoted to the importance of forced loans as well as bond certificates 
taken over by the rich merchants of Osaka and Kyoto, under pressure 
from the Imperial Court during the early months of its power, when it 
had no other resources at its command, and their importance is evident 
in the establishment of the new regime after 1868. 

Parts of the translation are a bit stilted, but on the whole it is quite 
readable. The value of always giving the year and name of era (nengo) 
in the Japanese manner may be doubted; but if this is preferred by 
Japanese writers, the Western date should never be omitted. To some, 
the constant use of Japanese terms and words may seem laborious, but 
they are not only explained when they first occur in the text but are 
given in a special appendix with their Japanese written form as well as 
the meaning in English. There is a rather obvious mistake on page 40, 
where the first year of Kansei is given as 1624 instead of 1789. The 
Seiyo Kibun, a treatise by Arai Hakuseki on conditions abroad, is said 
on page 294 to be based on “information obtained from Dutchmen,” 
whereas it was largely the result of his interviews with Sidotti, the 
Italian priest who was confined and later imprisoned in Yedo from 
1709 to 1715. Repetition of almost identical material in various places, 

especially Chapter IV, makes the work slightly cumbersome. Note should 
also be made of the fact that Professor Sho Sawada, in a recent article 
in Japanese in Kokushi Gaku on “The Financial Distress of the Toku- 
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gawa Government,” states that Iyeyasu gave 150,000 gold pieces to his 
son in 1605, and not 30,000 as stated on page 269, and left only 
940,000 ryo of gold at his death instead of 2,000,000 as stated on 
page 270. 

For those particularly interested in the development of economic 
studies in Japan, and in the earlier writers and their chief works as well 
as contemporary writers, the supplementary chapter on the development 
of the study of economic history in Japan will be valuable. Likewise, for 
students of Japanese, the appendices on Japanese bibliography and 
vocabulary, with explanatory notes, are important and helpful. The 
indices in both English and Japanese of proper names, places and sub- 
jects also increase the value of the work, which more than meets the 
desire expressed by the author in his preface that it assist in making 
available to the Western scientific world more of the valuable work in 
Japanese in social and economic history. As a survey of Japan’s social 
and economic history, it presents many important general as well as 


specific facts of interest. 
Hucu Borton 


Tue Mancuu AspIcATION AND THE Powers, 1908-1912: An Ept- 
soDE IN Pre-War Diptomacy. By John Gilbert Reid. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1935. pp. xiii + 479. $5.00. 


in casual student of Far Eastern affairs will not find this an 
easy volume to read; nor is it the sort of thing to recommend to ladies’ 
clubs. Perhaps for that reason it is an invaluable addition to existing 
literature covering the diplomatic history of the Far East. With infinite 
patience, Mr. Reid has sifted an immense mass of material drawn from 
personal memoirs of those who had a share in the unlovely diplomatic 
maneuvering of the period from 1908 to 1912, and from the published 
state papers of Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, and the United 
States. Similar materials in Chinese and Japanese would, if they were 
readily available, probably modify the total picture little if at all. 
Beginning in 1907, the Manchu government, having witnessed the 
tragic fate of Korea, sought to strengthen its hold on Manchuria. The 
fact that Mr. Reid concentrates at this point on the Manchurian problem 
does not imply his ignorance of the broader implications of this Chinese- 
Manchu policy, which happened also to embrace Mongolia and Tibet. 
It was over Manchuria, however, that the real diplomatic battle was 
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fought. There Peking’s forward policy came into sharp conflict with the 
ambitions of Japan and Russia. These two powers, having adjusted 
their rival interests in 1907, offered joint resistance to the new Chinese 
policy. Peking then centered its hopes on the possibility that American 
financial aid might be used to “smoke out” the Japanese and Russians 
from their entrenched positions in Manchuria. In this connection, Mr. 
Reid makes it clear that the real object of T’ang Shao-yi’s mission to 
the United States in 1908 was to arrange an American-German-Chinese 
coalition to resist Russia and Japan, back of which stood their respective 
allies, France and Great Britain. President Roosevelt, however, refused to 
be party to any combination directed against Japan, and the signature 
of the Root-Takahira notes marked the failure of T’ang’s hopes. 

During the Taft administration, on the other hand, American policy 
underwent a change. Encouraged by his success in forcing the interested 
powers to admit American bankers to a share in the Hukuang loan, 
Secretary Knox turned enthusiastically to Manchuria as the next field 
in the development of which American enterprise might reasonably 
expect to receive recognition. But with the development of the Knox 
policy, which happened to be for the most part Chinese-Manchu policy 
also, Russian and Japanese resistance stiffened, the results being evident 
in the failure of the Chinchow-Aigun project, the railway neutralization 
scheme, and the Manchurian development loan. The United States 
received support from neither Great Britain nor France, for both powers 
feared Germany in Europe and the Near East more than they loved the 
Open Door in China. 

One of the major contributions of the present work, incidentally, is in 
the very broad setting which the author gives to what ordinarily is 
considered to be merely a Far Eastern situation. Eastern Asia, no less 
than Europe, furnished the material for international rivalries which 
were to precipitate war in 1914. It is this European background, indeed, 
which explains why Britain declined to support an active American 
policy in the Far East,'and why the government at Peking continued to 
be a helpless spectator of events which it was wholly powerless to control. 

Mr. Reid makes it clear that, from the very beginning of the Hsiian- 
T’ung period, the Manchus were involved in an impossible dilemma. 
The reform program within the empire had to be financed by the 
international bankers. Foreign loans, on the other hand, immediately 
resulted in pressure on China by rival combinations among the powers, 
and at the same time aroused hostility in the provinces. Defenders of 
traditional rights of provincial autonomy charged the Manchus with 
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seeking to destroy the liberties of the people; they were accused, also, 
of allowing foreign bankers to rivet additional shackles for the country. 
Caught between the jealous foreign powers and the provincial auton- 
omists, the Manchu dynasty collapsed. 

Aside from the misplacement of a line of type on page 289 which 
reappears in a quotation from Pereira on page 292, the volume is a 
model of unusual book making. A comprehensive bibliography, lacking 
however any reference to the recent valuable work of Ernest B. Price or 
Thomas A. Bailey, follows immediately after the text. Thereafter come 
the explanatory notes to which reference is made in the body of the 
book; the notes cover an impressive total of 113 pages. Finally comes an 
exhaustive index which runs to 59 pages of small type. A political map 


of the Far East is folded at the end. 
R. T. Potrarp 


SpectAL CorRRESPONDENT WITH BANDIT AND GENERAL IN Man- 
cura. By A. R. Lindt. (Translated from the French.) London: 
Cobden-Sanderson. 55. 


‘lowe can be nothing but praise for this entrancing book. 
Unlike the majority of travellers in the Far East who feel impelled to 
pronounce portentous political judgments, Mr. Lindt, a Swiss cor- 
respondent, merely relates what he saw, and in this way actually he 
throws valuable light on many of the problems of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. The peculiar interest of his book is that it shows how events 
affect the humble masses. He writes easily and has an amazing faculty 
of bringing before the reader’s eyes every scene and every person he 
encountered—the vast steppes of Mongolia, the tatterdemalion streets of 
Harbin full of beggars and gunmen, Chinese farms converted into 
fortresses, bandits, Russian dancing girls, Japanese soldiers, Mongol 
princes. Sometimes the interviews suggest a little artistic touchiny; up. 
But they ring true to type and help greatly to a general understanding 
of the strange drama which is unfolding itself in the Far East. 

Mr. Lindt’s account of the White Russians of Harbin is poignant. “We 
have no Consul, no nationality,” says one. “We are like wild animals 
outside the law. The Chinese imprison us with impunity.” Tatiana the 
dancing girl, wild with joy at going to Shanghai—like so many others: 
and what becomes of them?—is perfectly drawn. 

Next Mr. Lindt goes bandit hunting with a Japanese detachment, with 
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immense admiration for their invariable cheerfulness, and a keen per- 
ception of the hopelessness of their heavy pursuit of the most elusive 
opponent imaginable. Then comes his own hunt of General Ma Chan- 
shan, the hero of that gallant resistance to Japan on the Nonni river in 
1931. Mr. Lindt says: 


The battle of the Nonni had little military significance, but its psy. 
chological effect was enormous. Here was an idea which had never 
occurred to any Chinese general; it was actually possible to fight Japan. 
Throughout the whole of Northern Manchuria the Chinese prepared to 
resist. 


Mr. Lindt spent several days with General Ma. These provide some 
of the best pages in the book: 


Ma was a practical peasant, a man with both feet on earth, a man of 
action. The officers were idealists, perhaps a little vague. They could 
plan the China of tomorrow, but they could not rule or even defend 
the China of today. 


The concluding pages take us among the Mongol princes buffeted 
between Russian, Japanese and Chinese, yet ever dreaming of the birth 
of a second Chingghis Khan, who will make the Mongols a great 
nation once more. It is an impressive picture of dignified life and of a 
culture that takes us back to the days of Abraham. There seems little 
doubt that the Mongols are again being drawn into world affairs, but 
one fears that it will not be after the manner of their dreams. 

Mr. Lindt was habitually taken for a spy, a Japanese agent, or a 
member of the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry, practically 
never for a journalist. He was robbed by bandits and suffered tortures 
from insects, bad food, rain, heat, cold and the excruciating wooden 
saddles of the Mongols. He relates it all with the greatest gusto, and has 
given us a rare and enjoyable book. 


O. M. GREENE 


Orcanizep Lasor 1n Mexico. By Marjorie R. Clark. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1934. pp. 315. $2.50. 


|: numerous shortcomings, this book is one of the 
finest pieces of research in the Mexican labor field. The author is con- 
nected with the research division of the American Federation of Labor 
and to a considerable extent tends to reflect that organization’s point of 
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view on employer-employee relationships. It is not always an “objective” 
study, if such a thing is possible. It seems difficult for Miss Clark to 
sustain an integrated and consistent social attitude; she wanders from 
a highly sympathetic historical account of radical movements in Mexico 
to a conclusion which seems to indicate that a major weakness of 
Mexican labor organization today is that it has not affiliated itself with 
the Federation for which she now works in America. 

Mexican labor history, she indicates, has always been closely tied up 
with the political intrigues and personalismo of the country’s general 
social development. Its history since 1910 has been that of the subtle 
tactics employed to prevent the political revolution of that year from 
maturing into a thoroughgoing social revolution. Socialist, syndicalist 
and anarchist ideas penetrated the working class at the beginning of this 
century to a remarkable degree; they have remained in the consciousness 
of the masses of workers and peasants; and from that date to the 
present, political parties and the labor officialdom have been forced to 
use radical phraseology and make promises of the ultimate abolition of 
capitalism in order to attract supporters. All this the author indirectly 
asserts by official documentation, explaining the recurrent attacks on the 
Catholic Church and its pseudo “labor unions” as the effort of labor, 
government and political officials “to establish a reputation of being 
‘evolutionary’ without anything being accomplished to benefit the 
masses.” 

In dealing with the current scene, however, Miss Clark neglects the 
mode of social analysis she employs in the chapters on the historical 
background. She writes of the 1931 labor code and the arbitration boards 
in terms of the efficiency and abilities of the individual members rather 
than as a more devious device of regimenting the labor movement in 
the absence of the reactionary controls maintained for so long by Luis 
Morones. Indeed, in dealing with this topic she gives a disproportionate 
section to discussing the grievances of the employers under the code, 
despite the claims of the Department of Labor itself that more than 
80 per cent of the cases handled have been decided in their favor. 
Similarly, she treats the provisions of the labor code as though it was a 
sincere and intentional effort towards progressive social legislation and 
hampered in its enforcement only by the lack of “teeth” or by political 
favoritism. Yet the code requires three weeks’ notice of intention to 
strike; strikes for organizational purposes are taboo, and every strike 
must be declared “legal” by the government. And she slights the influ- 
ence of American finance in this government. 
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As a consequence the book fails to grasp the dynamic of the current 
labor situation. The scene has changed in Mexico so rapidly since 1933, 
the time at which she ends, that the book is of little help to those who 
want a picture of what is going on there today. So much is devoted to 
the communist movement at the time the book was written, in order 
to prove the innocence of radical international connections of the Mexi- 
can working class, that it will come as a complete surprise to those who 
read this book to learn that the Communist party has by popular pres. 
sure been legalized again and has effected a united front of peasants and 
city workers, led a strike against the landing of the German naval ship 
Karlsruhe and widely condemned the pro-fascist leanings of the Car. 
denas government. 

Miss Clark has written a definitive study of Mexican labor organiza- 
tions as they have existed in the past; but her book is an illustration 
of the fallacy that a historical survey necessarily provides a key to the 
understanding of the present. There are an excellent bibliography, a 
good index and photographs, some by Paul S. Taylor, of village scenes, 

Harry Conover 


New Zearanp. By W. P. Morrell. London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
1935. pp. 365. 215. 


Phen ZEALAND has often been described and analyzed and 
indeed it is one of the best described, or at least the most written about, 
countries in the world. Forty years ago a series of bold legislative experi- 
ments give it a special interest for social reformers all over the world 
and a somewhat exaggerated view of its radicalism was widely spread. 
The first and most brilliant of its own social historians, the Hon. W. 
Pember Reeves, happened to be the chief protagonist of the “state 
socialist” experiments. The charm of his writing, as well as of his per- 
sonality, added great force to the legend of an innovating, experimental 
community. Subsequent historians have written under somewhat of a 
handicap, since they have perforce been driven to more sober, less 
exciting interpretations of the Dominion’s history and outlook. 

Dr. Morrell’s book is a very welcome addition to the literature of the 
Dominion. It is the first for many years which has attempted a broad, 
balanced summary of New Zealand’s history and recent activity. Such a 
volume, gathering up and synthesizing the increasing output of special- 
ist research, historical, economic and social, needs to be written about 
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once a decade. Dr. Morrell brings to his task not only an extensive 
acquaintance with New Zealand history, derived both from his own 
original work and from wide reading, but a habit of balanced judgment 
and an economy of restrained statement. In outlook, one would judge 
him to be rather a moderate conservative than a protagonist of advanced 
social views and in this respect his opinions provide a useful contrast 
with many of the earlier writings about the Dominion, especially dur- 
ing the period of social legislation. He is concerned mainly with analyz- 
ing the springs of political action. Economic development, social experi- 
ments and the like are considered judiciously; but it is the developing 
political attitudes in different periods which are obviously his main 
concern. 

Both the summary sketch of historical development which occupies 
Part I and the cross section of present-day activities to which Part II is 
devoted, gain distinctiveness from this approach. Much of the ground 
has been covered by other writers, particularly in the historical section; 
but never from quite this point of view and never by such an experi- 
enced historian with so much material at his disposal. While his con- 
clusions may not be final, they come nearer a considered historical 
judgment than we have yet had. 

In the second part, the proportion of new material is naturally greater. 
New Zealand has recently passed through the severity of prolonged 
depression and this has inevitably altered both economic and social 
activity and the opinions held regarding them. Dr. Morrell has brought 
the record up to date, clearly and accurately; but, as the rather unex- 
pected result of the recent elections has shown, it is extremely difficult at 
any moment to foresee mass movements of public opinion even in the 
comparatively near future. What is written as contemporary analysis 
quickly becomes history in these days of sudden and far-reaching change. 

Here and there, opinions may differ as to the adequacy of Dr. 
Morrell’s weighting of the various factors in recent change. His criti- 
cisms of the educational system seem to the present reviewer to be unduly 
mild, while his appraisal of recent progress is optimistic. Progress there 
has been and great honor is due to those gallant individuals who have 
made it possible; but surely it is difficult to feel very satisfied with an 
educational system to which the government in 1933-34 devoted 
£56,700 for the training of nearly 5,000 university students in six 
colleges. There is an undertone of mild criticism in Dr. Morrell’s survey 
of educational and political progress, and one has the impression at 
times that he is setting out the favorable side rather conscientiously, At 
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this point objectivity seems to be achieved somewhat at the expense of 
true emphasis. Such matters, however, are open to debate and there can 
be no doubt that, by and large, Dr. Morrell has given us the best and 
most balanced picture of New Zealand that has been written for many 


years. 
J. B. Conpuirrg 


Sovier Communism: A New Civizization? By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1936. 2 vols. 


pp. 1174. $7.00. 


Bus why undertake so great a task as a comprehensive 
description of the entire social order of the USSR? The answer is that 
it has been borne in on us by experience that the first step to any com- 
petent understanding of what is happening in the USSR is that the 
picture should be viewed as a whole. At the outset it may seem easier 
for each student to confine his investigation into his own particular 
specialty, and to write a detailed monograph upon what the USSR has 
done in that limited field. But unless and until the organization of the 
Soviet Union has been studied as a whole, and some intelligent compre- 
hension has been gained of its complicated structure and manifold activi- 
ties; of its aim and purpose; of the direction in which it is travelling; of 
its instruments and its methods; and of its philosophy—no satisfying 
judgment can be passed upon any part of its work. No survey either of 
its achievements or of its shortcomings in wealth production or in artistic 
development, in education or in medicine, in changing the standard of 
living or revising the bounds of freedom, can be competently made 
without a grasp of the principles of multiformity and universalism that 
run through the warp and weft of every part of its texture. It is not the 
failure or the fulfilment of any one function that is significant, but the 
life of the whole; and, be it added, not so much what the ever-moving 
mass is today, as whence it has come and whither it is tending.” 

This quotation from the preface to Soviet Communism: A New Civili- 
zation? sets the keynote for the whole work. Keenly aware of the need 
to see the entire picture, conscious of the dynamic nature of what they 
are studying, Sidney and Beatrice Webb have described the multitudi- 
nous facets of the Soviet order in such a way as to throw into prominence 
the structure and the significance of what is being built. 

From a long and analytical description of man’s participation in the 
Soviet Government as a citizen, a producer and a consumer under the 
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leadership of the Fellowship or Vocation known as the Communist 
Party, the authors pass to a consideration of the economic and social 
aspects of the new order. Slowly and with care the study proceeds to the 
consideration of the “Good Life” at which the Soviets are aiming. Sum- 
marizing in the epilogue, the authors distinguish the salient points in the 
Soviet order which they assess as new contributions to the history of 
man. Raising the question of whether these features “constitute a syn- 
thesis which can be properly considered a new way of living,” the 
authors declare that: 

“The characteristics of Soviet Communism, which we have summar- 
ized one by one, exhibit, when we take them together, a distinct unity, 
itself in striking contrast with the disunity of western civilization. The 
code of conduct based on service to the community in social equality, 
and on the maximum development of health and capacity in every 
individual, is in harmony with the exclusion of exploitation and profit- 
making motive, and with the deliberate planning of production for 
community consumption; whilst both are in full accord with that uni- 
versal participation in a multiform administration which characterizes 
the soviet system. The economic and the political organizations, and 
with them the ethical code, are alike staked on a whole-hearted reliance 
on the beneficial effect of making known to every citizen all that is 
known of the facts of the universe, including human nature itself; that 
is to say, ON science as interpreted dialectically, to the exclusion of any 
miraculous supernaturalism or mystical faith in the persistence of per- 
sonal life after death. The Worship of God is replaced by the Service of 
Man.” 

Such is the Webbs’ appraisal of Soviet Communism. 

Throughout the book illuminative discussion is given of the main 
points of controversy to which the Soviet experiment has given birth. 
Predominant is the consideration given to the question of democracy or 
dictatorship. Freedom in a communist society, the cost of revolution, abo- 
lition of economic competition, incentives in place of profit, the agrarian 
struggle, religion, are handled in such a way that the reader gains a more 
complete understanding of the point at issue. He may disagree with the 
conclusions drawn by the authors, but he is obliged to give them a hear- 
ing, so obviously are they the fruits of mature judgment. 

Faced with the magnitude of the task the authors have undertaken 
and the breadth of vision and depth of understanding with which they 
have accomplished it, to cavil at minor inaccuracies and to deplore the 
lack of a subject index seem acts of Lilliputian dimensions. That the 
authors lack command of the Russian language is possibly to be la- 
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mented, but mainly because it may invalidate the work in some quarters, 
Perhaps more valid is the feeling that the work suffers somewhat from 
too labored a treatment. It would seem that the principles of multi. 
formity and universalism would have emerged from the whole structure, 
without so many verbal reminders of their presence. On the other hand, 
the treatment of the Soviet order in relation to the outside world could 
possibly have been expanded to advantage. The question of import or 
export economy is surely of sufficient importance in the building of a 
new order to receive more than a few sentences. And in the treatment 
of the Comintern, the impression gained is that the authors have not 
perhaps come as close to the heart of the matter as in the rest of the 
book. 

These criticisms are however of little importance; the two volumes 
composing this work constitute a synthesis of what has taken place in 
the Soviet Union for which the Western world cannot but be grateful. 
For students of the Soviet Union it provides the necessary perspective; 
for people interested in the USSR, it provides an exhaustive and illumi- 
nating picture of a fascinating subject. The book goes considerably fur- 
ther, however. To the question propounded in the title, the Webbs, as a 
result of their study, answer in the affirmative, and moreover advance 
the belief that the new civilization will spread. This view makes of 
the book something more than a help to specialist or dilettante. It 
becomes a thought-provoking challenge to all members of the older 
civilization. 

KATHLEEN Barnes 


Tue Sovier State. By B. W. Maxwell. Kansas: Steves & Way- 
burn. 1934. London: Selwyn & Blount. pp. 383. $3.50. 


me Soviet State is unique in a political as well as in an eco- 
nomic sense; nevertheless it cannot and does not exist independently of 
the rest of the world, and the student of present-day political and eco- 
nomic conditions cannot neglect a study of its organization. Since the 
autumn of 1934, when it became a League member, the Soviet Union 
has entered into close relations with other members of the League, such 
as England and France. Japan, though no longer a member of the 
League, has always found it expedient to be on friendly terms with this 
particular neighbor, by reason of the many problems which arise in its 
relations with the Soviet Union, such as the fishery question in the 
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north Pacific, the oil question in North Saghalien, the transfer of the 
CE.R., and many other questions of a similar nature. 

Every country in the world finds it necessary to be informed of the 
actual state of affairs in the Union. The United States for various 
reasons long refrained from recognition, and even after that was accom- 
plished it exhibited some dissatisfaction with relations: China has con- 
tinuously been troubled by the existence of Communist States within its 
own territory. Yet neither country can afford to ignore the existence of 
the Union. The Soviet Union, though not constituting a problem in 
itself, is bound to affect to a greater or less extent the problems which 
arise in world affairs. In the present Italo-Abyssinian conflict, the enor- 
mous weight that the Soviet Union holds as a League member is not to 
be disputed, and the fact that it holds large oil reserves is not to be 
overlooked. 

The increased interest all over the world in the Soviet Union has 
produced numerous books about it, but most of them, while dealing 
with the organs of the central government, have failed to give an ade- 
quate account of local government among the Soviets. This, however, is 
not surprising, since the government is one marked by extreme cen- 
tralization under the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” Nevertheless, the 
Soviet State with its strong central government is made up of the local 
bodies known as “Soviets,” and a study of the Union must include a 
study of those local governing bodies. Because of this, Professor Max- 
well’s book, with its detailed analysis of the administrative machinery 
at work in the State, is to be recommended to the social student. The 
book is divided into two parts, of which the first deals with the organs 
of government and the second with the relationship of the citizen to the 
State. Economic questions are scarcely touched upon, but the author 
brings under consideration local administration, municipal government, 
city planning, civil rights, the army and police, and censorship; and also 
the Church, education, women and children, and social evils. The book 
is very complete and may be considered a convenient manual of Soviet 
Russia. 

The following extract from the preface gives the keynote of the 
author’s attitude: 

It is said that any study of Soviet Russia is likely to result either in 
an extremely favorable attitude or in a violent opposition on the part of 
the student. The writer flatters himself that he has approached ti:is study 
objectively, has divested himself of ideological bias, and has produced 
as a whole, an impartial representation of political, social, and legal 
conditions in Soviet Russia today. 
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Much of the merit of the book lies in its copious references, taken 
from the Russian. 
Ryurcut Kay 


Tue Raciar Myru. By Paul Radin. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 1934. pp. 141. $1.50. 


ie racial movement of Nazi Germany, the Italo-Abyssinian 
clash, the conflict between Japan and China, the agitation of the Philip. 
pines for independence, are all manifestations of a racial consciousness 
which has become one of the major problems of the world. In Liberty 
Colonel House, writing on the conflict between the white and colored 
races, suggested a possible solution; but the problem is not only a recent 
one, for the assumption of superiority by one race over another is a 
phenomenon that has appeared repeatedly from prehistoric times. The 
causes which give rise to this superstition of superiority, and the fact 
that this belief continues to exist, compel our serious attention and study. 

Mr. Radin’s book offers interesting and valuable material. The author, 
who is professor of anthropology at the University of California, has 
written two other books, Social Anthropology and Primitive Man as 
Philosopher. The contents of this book could be expanded into several 
volumes, but the author has presented his material in compact form, 
showing not only thorough knowledge but profound understanding of 
the human race. He traces the development of civilization from 
Neanderthal times through the prehistoric era to the stage where man 
emerged differentiated into the various races—the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Greeks and the Romans, down through 
the age of the Teutons, the Latin races, the Slavonians, Africans and 
Asiatics, all of whom have made their separate contributions to science, 
philosophy, art, religion, and the various other fields of human achieve- 
ment which have led up to our present civilization. 

From a study of the skulls of various races we learn that the Negro, 
of the brown-skinned race, has a long head, the Mongol, of the brunette 
race, a round head, and the Caucasian or white race, either a long or 
round head. From such evidence Mr. Radin concludes that the Caucasian 
is a mixed race which has combined the characteristics of the Negro 
and the Mongol. He even goes so far as to say that the differences 
between the English, French, Italian and German peoples, and further- 
more between the Negro, the Jewish and the Oriental races, result 
merely from the accidents of historical and geographical factors. 
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He thus opposes the view which holds the superiority of a few races 
over the others, and to support his argument points to the Renaissance 
of Science, which first began in Italy, toward the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Renaissance, he says, can trace its initial impulses back to 
the culture of the Arabs and Jews. The knowledge of medicine and 
mathematics, especially geometry and the invention of signs, in com- 
bination with the knowledge of mathematics developed by the Indians, 
especially the idea of zero, made possible the works of the Pole, 
Copernicus, of the Italian, Galileo, of the German, Kepler, of the 
Englishman, Newton, and of the Frenchman, Descartes. In more recent 
times the French, the English and the Germans have been engaged in 
scientific study, while American achievements in this field have been 
made even more recently, but he says that there is no reason to believe 
that these peoples are therefore superior to other peoples. With many 
other illustrations he attempts to prove that in the sphere of the arts 
there is little reason to believe that any one race is superior to another. 

Mr. Radin states that the flowering of art and learning in modern 
Germany, which began with Goethe, ended with the establishment of 
the Fascist State in 1933. This, and the words on the title-page taken 
from the Greek, “’tis not in hate, but in love, that men unite them- 
selves,” expresses the author’s purpose in writing this book. Every race 
has produced its separate culture under the influence of historical and 
geographical factors, and at different periods each race has made its 
separate claim to exist, but the future, Mr. Radin believes, holds an ideal 
which will be common to all races, and mutual assistance and coopera- 
tion will take the place of conflicts in the attaining of that common goal. 
I think, however, that Mr. Radin has not given sufficient explanation 
for the ascendancy of a given people over others in a given period, and 
it would seem that by taking the economic power of a race or people 
into consideration, he would be able to illustrate his point more 
adequately. 


Ryvicut Kaji 


Sovier Russia Ficuts Crime. By Lenka von Koerber. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1934. pp. 240. $3.00. 


M.: von Korrser rightly emphasizes that the Soviet concep- 
tion of justice can only be understood in the light of the aims dominating 
Soviet policy today, these aims being mainly concerned with building 
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Socialism and evolving a “classless society.” Crime is, therefore, con- 
sidered to be serious in proportion as it offends against, or hampers, the 
realization of these aims. 

Her book is an interesting record of six months devoted to studying 
prison conditions in Moscow, the Urals, the Ukraine and the Caucasus, 
and consists largely of actual conversations with prisoners and prison 
officials in these different areas, descriptions of the “comrades’ courts” 
held in the prisons, of the lives of the prisoners at work and at play in 
their factories, club-rooms and dormitories, of a special settlement for 
girl vagrants and another for incorrigible offenders. The resulting picture 
gives a vivid insight into the Soviet attitude towards delinquency. The 
elements of vindictiveness and punishment are entirely eliminated from 
the penal system. The prisoner is treated as a sick person, temporarily 
estranged from society by his or her disability, and every effort is made 
to utilize the prison sentence in order to liquidate this estrangement, 
and restore the prisoner to normal life. The chief weapon in this creative 
process is work. Prisoners are taught to read and write if they are found 
to be illiterate, their health is cared for, and then they are instructed in 
some useful trade, preferably one in which they show an aptitude. 
Naturally this process is more speedily effective with younger delin- 
quents than with adult prisoners and some striking successes among the 
former are recorded. 

It is very obvious that a great deal of the crime so vividly depicted in 
the life-histories of these prisoners is the product of poverty, ignorance 
and unsettled conditions, so that the Soviet Government may look 
forward to a diminution on the quantitative side of this problem with a 
rising standard of living and of general culture, and greater stability in 
family life. But in the meantime existing problems have to be met, and 
there is much to be said for the methods adopted in dealing with them. 
The large degree of freedom and self-discipline allowed to prisoners, the 
generous provisions with regard to leave and visitors, the productive 
work undertaken, all serve to keep them in touch with normal life and 
facilitate their return to the outside world. Once the prison sentence is 
over, the Government’s greatest assets in applying their creative policy 
with regard to delinquency are to be found in the large-hearted tolerance 
of the population at large, who receive the ex-prisoners as entirely 
normal members of the community, and the present demand for labor 
of every description, which enables them to be instantly absorbed in 
active work, and minimizes the danger of a relapse into the old life. 

There are certain features of Soviet penal methods which do not 
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commend themselves to Western opinion, particularly their basic assump- 
tion that justice is, and should be, a weapon in the class struggle. This 
volume nevertheless reveals many other features which could, with great 
advantage, be incorporated in the systems in vogue in other countries. 
Marcaret MILLER 


Tue Unirep States 1n Wortp AFFaAirs IN 1934-1935. By Whitney 
H. Shepardson and William O. Scroggs. New York: Harper & 
Brothers (for the Council on Foreign Relations). 1935. pp. xiii + 
$5.00. 

Survey oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1934. By Arnold ]. Toynbee 
and V. M. Boulter. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.) 1935. pp. X +743. $10.00. 


S. WELL known have these two annual surveys become, and so 
rich their yearly harvest of praise, that for most readers of Pacific Affairs 
it will suffice to say that they are as good as ever. No mere almanacs, 
they interpret contemporary history as they record it. Each is sponsored 
by a distinguished, “unofficial” institution devoted to the study of inter- 
national relations. For students in this field they are more than useful 
reference works. They are “first drafts of history” written by and for 
men who believe that history has a future as well as a past. 

The United States in World Affairs opens with a chapter entitled 
“Power Diplomacy, 1935.” Here it is discovered that the old, pre-war 
Machtpolitik has come to life again. Cloaked in hypocritical (and purely 
phraseological) deference to League morality it receives its offerings of 
armaments, money and human lives. Its theater is the world; the opening 
scenes Manchuria, the Chaco, Ethiopia and the Rhine. In this vast, 
foreboding tragedy, the United States is cast in a reluctant role, but cast 
none the less. Evidence that Wilson is remembered as well as Bismarck 
is to be found in the authors’ vocabulary. Thus Hitler and Mussolini are 
“preposterous” and “headstrong,” and there is much talk of “aggressor 
states.” One reads between the lines a note of lament that Wilsonian 
visions of world order should have been so recklessly dissipated. But 
the authors hold themselves to the facts, and do not shrink from the 
specter of Bismarckian diplomacy. 

The essay on Machtpolitik, 1935 version, is followed by twelve chap- 
ters recounting “the principal events in the United States which affected 
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foreign interests and the principal events in other countries which had 
repercussions on our own.” Gold, silver, exchange stabilization, foreign 
debts, reciprocal trade agreements, the “Good Neighbor” policy, Philip. 
pine independence, Far Eastern politics, navalism, disarmament and 
neutrality are concisely and lucidly discussed. Doctrinaire conclusions 
are wisely avoided. The style is good, clear journalism. Emphasis is well 
balanced. The scholarly value of the book is enhanced by a selected 
bibliography, appendices that include notes on complicated issues covered 
in the text, statistical charts and a very useful chronology of important 
events of the period. All is thoroughly indexed. And it has the great 
virtue of conciseness. 

Survey of International Affairs 1934 compares to the American volume 
as the British diplomatic service does to our own. It is more scholarly, 
more voluminous (743 pages for one year as compared to 357 for two) 
and infinitely more complex. Mr. Toynbee and his collaborators make 
no concessions to the layman. They are not troubled by the American 
curse of feeling obliged to talk down to their reader, an impression 
unhappily evident at times in The United States in World Affairs. 
Though their book is less concise, it is difficult to imagine a method of 
further compressing its substance. It is divided into four major sections: 
World Economic Affairs, The Middle East, Europe and The Far East. 
H. V. Hodson is the author of the economic chapters, G. E. Hubbard of 
the Far Eastern, and H. A. R. Gibb of that on the Islamic Congress at 
Jerusalem. The rest of the book is the work of members of the staff 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. All is fused carefully 
together by the brilliant editor, Arnold Toynbee. Comprehensive as the 
volume is, maps, appendices, chronology, and index render its content 
easily accessible. 

Nor is it wholly concerned with British diplomacy. Rather it is a 
British study of world affairs. One finds it covering the same topics 
(some of them, like the N.R.A., indigenous to America) as The United 
States in World Affairs. Its orientation is far less national than the 
American volume. 

To retail the content of these two books would be to abridge world 
history preposterously. Suffice it, therefore, to echo the sentiments of all 
who know them: they are indispensable reference works for students of 
contemporary history. Representing cooperative scholarship at its best, it 
is doubtful that documents unearthed by future generations will substan- 
tially alter the broad outlines of world history they have established. 
What will happen, rather, is that, as time recedes, the history of 1934- 
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1935 will become more personal. Motes will be found in the beam. The 
outlines will be filled in. 
A. Wuitney Griswoip 


History oF AMERICAN Foreicn Rexations. By Louis M. Sears. 
New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1935. pp. xiv + 
706. $3.50. 


I. THIs second edition of his text-book Mr. Sears has been 
content with a limited revision and the addition of four new chapters 
on the period since 1927. Thus brought up to date, it offers a useful and 
readable outline for those who desire an introduction to the foreign 
policy of the United States. Since this is its immediate purpose, it need 
not be expected to contribute any great enlightenment to those already 
familiar with the subject. And, in view of its limitations of space, no 
undue criticism is necessarily implied by a suggestion that there are 
certain topics on which its summary treatment makes it imperfectly 
adequate as a guide. 

Its merits are clarity of presentation and sense of perspective, as well 
as its honest effort at fairness in discussion. The author’s sincere admira- 
tion for the Roosevelt policies and his sympathy with the imperialist 
viewpoint do not prevent him from stating the criticisms of the other 
side, though they do make him slightly disingenuous in his discussion 
of the Alaska boundary or the Panama revolution. It is refreshing in a 
volume of this sort to find due space given to the relations between 
Canada and the United States. 

In discussing the growth of American interests in the Pacific, the 
author’s sense of perspective is admirable. The interrelation of western 
settlement, the opening up of trade in the Orient and the problem of an 
Isthmian canal is clearly brought out. The further stages marked by the 
acquisition of Alaska, the controversy over Samoa, the Hawaiian im- 
broglio, and the acquisition of the Philippines, are clearly indicated, and 
there is due recognition of the significance of the controversy over 
Japanese immigration. In each case the discussion is necessarily brief, 
but serves to show the growing importance of the Pacific problem. 

On post-war developments the treatment is less adequate. Here the 
limitations of space are bound to be more seriously felt, and in several 
cases the author has been unequal to such demands. The passage on 
the Pact of Paris is extremely superficial, and fails to bring out the full 
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significance of the interpretations and reservations with which the Pact 
has been surrounded. The London Naval Conference of 1930, though 
mentioned in his chronology, finds no place in either the text or the 
index. And the immense potential significance attached to the coinci- 
dence of Japan’s denunciation of the Naval Treaties and America’s de. 
cision to relinquish the Philippines is completely ignored. The treatment 
still has value as a broad outline of recent developments; but the student 
who desires an accurate understanding of the factors at work and the 
events to which they have given rise must seek a more detailed and 
penetrating treatment than is to be found here. 
Epear McInnis 


Commopity ConTroL IN THE Paciric Area. A Symposium py 
TuirTeeN Autuors. Edited by W. L. Holland. Issued under the 
Auspices of the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Stanford University Press. 1935. pp. 452. $5.00 (London: George 
Allen & Unwin. 25s.) 


i Is a commonplace nowadays that controls over production 


and limitations on the free exchange of goods have impaired the ability 
of capitalism to effect adjustments, introduced new elements of dis- 
equilibrium and intensified and prolonged depression. Yet despite the 
importance of such controls and limitations, there has been no systematic 
comprehensive account of the various schemes which have been devised. 
Still less has there been any satisfactory attempt to examine the implica- 
tions of control, or the basic factors conditioning success or failure. 
The difficulties involved in making any sort of comparative analysis 
are undoubtedly great; for conditions, policies and methods differ greatly 
from country to country, and all of these are in a state of flux. Neverthe- 
less the time is overdue for at least a systematic description of measures 
of control over basic commodities throughout the world, periodically 
brought up to date, for the benefit of administrators and students of 
international economic problems. This is all the more desirable in that 
there are no signs as yet that the period of control experimentation is 
ended. It is vitally important that the lessons of current policy should be 
learned as rapidly as possible, if only to avoid the perils of false analogy. 
Commodity Control in the Pacific Area is a timely and valuable book 
because it makes available the experience of Pacific countries in com- 
modity control and throws much light on the administrative and eco- 
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nomic problems to be overcome. It is unusual to find a symposium of 
this nature which maintains such uniformity in quality, the various con- 
tributions being clearly presented without excessive overloading with 
detail. It is to be hoped that an equally valuable discussion of control 
problems in non-Pacific countries will not be long delayed. 

The book reveals a wide variety of objectives, methods and economic, 
political and administrative difficulties. In the case of some commodi- 
ties, as for example Hawaiian pineapples, Japanese silk, and New 
Zealand butter, cheese, meat, fruit and honey, improvements in quality 
and marketing, rationalization in production, orderly marketing or the 
organization of research have been among the main motives prompting 
a measure of control. Petroleum and fish illustrate the importance of 
conserving international supplies. In the case of rubber, and possibly of 
other commodities as well, there is the suspicion that policy has not 
been entirely free from the endeavor to obtain a monopoly advantage. 
The desire to encourage additional production in order to reduce the 
danger of famine, or to ensure national self-sufficiency, is exemplified at 
certain stages in the history of Japanese rice and Australian sugar. 
Japanese rice is interesting also, as an example of control which was at 
one time regarded with favor as a by-product of national finance, since 
government revenue depended closely on the price of rice, which fluctu- 
ated considerably. 

The over-riding motive, however, has been the endeavor to effect 
adjustments to severe price declines occasioned by overproduction and 
the accumulation of stocks, or by world depression. The programs of the 
Federal Farm Board and the A.A.A. in the United States, and restric- 
tions affecting rubber, tin, tea and sugar are perhaps the most widely 
known, but most policies have been influenced by this motive to a greater 
or less degree. 

The methods adopted have been conditioned by the objectives of policy 
as well as by widely varied economic and political considerations. The 
comparatively simple—though still complicated enough—problems cen- 
tering around rationalization in production, improvements in quality 
and marketing, the organization of research and orderly marketing have 
been undertaken largely, though not entirely, by organizations of pro- 
ducers with or without government encouragement and assistance. 
Within limits these attempts have met with gratifying success; but they 
have still been faced with serious obstacles and difficulties. Dr. Chapman 
points out that the Hawaiian pineapple interests are willing enough to 
cooperate when economic conditions are bad, but the urge is weakened 
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when conditions improve. Dr. Brigden shows that the extent to which 
the Queensland Government has been able to rationalize the Processing 
of sugar, is limited by the existence of vested milling and farming inter. 
ests which cannot be entirely ignored. The New Zealand export control 
boards have certainly performed valuable services in perfecting quality, 
improving and cheapening marketing and regulating the seasonal flow 
of goods; but their efforts have not been uniformly successful. The un- 
businesslike bungling of the Honey Producers’ Association probably 
justifies somewhat more than the casual reference made by Mr. Hamp- 
ton. The only attempt to push control beyond the seasonal regulation of 
supplies in the direction of price interference met with ignominious 
failure, largely, it would appear, as the result of opposition from the 
London merchants. 

While orderly marketing, in the sense of the regulation of seasonal 
supplies to the market, may frequently result in substantial benefits, it 
seems doubtful whether attempts to support the market by holding 
stocks in the face of a declining price level will succeed save in excep- 
tionally fortunate circumstances, even when the policy is supported by 
liberal gssistance in the form of Government loans. The experience of 
the Canadian wheat pool, the Federal Farm Board and the A.A.A. 
certainly reveal the dangers of such policies when the price decline is 
considerable and prolonged. Not only did they occasion substantial finan- 
cial loss on the advances made through the reduction in the value of the 
crops which provided the security, but also they placed the stocks “in the 
shop window,” thereby tending to intensify the price decline. It is clear 
also that unless stocks are eventually destroyed, their liquidation must 
continue to depress the market or retard an improvement. 

Attempts to control prices or supplies with the object of stabilization 
or adjustment have also been numerous and varied. The fixation of 
maximum and minimum prices, restriction of acreage, cropping or pro- 
duction, the use of sliding tariffs or export duties, the control of exports 
or imports, bounties on production or export, the purchase and sale of 
surpluses, have all been attempted, either singly or in combination. It is 
impossible in a brief review either to describe the manner in which 
these various devices have been operated, or to examine their implica- 
tions in detail. It is desirable, however, to draw brief attention to some 
of the difficulties which have arisen. 

In the case of commodities the domestic demand for which comprises 
a substantial portion of the total domestic supply, or which is in excess 
of total domestic supply, it may be possible to derive a greater measure 
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of price stability than would occur in the absence of control, by regulat- 
ing the supply which may be sold on the domestic market; or by con- 
rolling imports. This latter policy may be achieved by limiting the 
quantity of imports, imposing a sliding scale of tariffs, or making the 
purchase of imported supplies a government monopoly. The financial 
cost, eficiency in administration and the continued acquiescence of con- 
sumers suggest themselves as the most obvious limitations on success. 
The direct fixation of prices at which the commodity can be sold can- 
not succeed in stabilizing prices unless there is some measure of supply 


control. 

All attempts at supply control have brought serious problems in their 
train. This is true even when they have been confined to a single politi- 
cal unit, more especially when farming is conducted by small operators. 
Voluntary schemes of restriction are clearly impossible as a general rule 
and resort must be had either to coercion, which in most cases is politi- 
cally impracticable, or some form of financial inducement. The A.A.A., 
with its processing taxes and benefit payments for not producing, is the 
outstanding example of the latter approach. Mr. Joseph S. Davis’s ad- 
mirable account of the A.A.A. brings out very clearly many of the diff- 
culties which resulted. Even when such a policy succeeds in bringing 
about restriction in supply, it is not self-evident that producers benefit. 
In the first place, restriction does not always lead to an increase in gross 
returns to the farmer, or even in a net return since a rise in price restricts 
demand. Much more must be known about elasticities of demand before 
one can be very dogmatic on this point in respect of any particular com- 
modity. In the second place, restriction in supply plays into the hands of 
competitive, non-participant producers, and may react to the final dis- 
advantage of those who cooperate even though they may obtain immedi- 
ate benefits. This is all the more likely to occur when alternative sources 
of supply are important. Difficulties involved in securing international 
cooperation and the danger that competitive sources of supply may 
develop are well illustrated by rubber, to mention only one commodity. 

While the measure of success achieved in the international contre! of 
fisheries is gratifying, it has little bearing on the prospects of inter- 
national cooperation to regulate the production of other commodities. 
Fisheries are peculiar in that they involve international rights in a com- 
mon source of supply and the regulation of the exploitation of fisheries 
can be shown to bring common advantages to all. It is an entirely differ- 
ent matter to persuade a country which produces rubber or tin or sugar 
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that it will be to its advantage to restrict production unless the competi- 
tive power of its rivals is greater than its own. 

There is also the danger that the methods of restriction adopted will 
lead to an uneconomic distribution of resources. This clearly occurs 
when restriction is on a uniform basis among producers or countries, 
While it is difficult to formulate any other method likely to be politically 
acceptable, a uniform basis of restriction will not commend itself uni- 
versally. The low-cost producer of tin has probably more to gain from 
a short acute price war which submerges his competitors than from 
restriction which keeps them afloat and increases his own unit costs, 
The same will apply to greater or less degree to producers of other com. 
modities, for not all producers have the same interests. The dairy farmer 
in New York State does not regard with complacency a policy of soil 
conservation which intensifies competition in his products, since the 
areas withdrawn from corn or wheat are sown in legumes or other 
cattle feed stuffs. The Japanese landlord desires a crop yielding a high 
aggregate return. The small farmer or tenant prefers a large crop because 
he is a large consumer of his own product. These conflicts of interest 
are paralleled by similar conflicts among different classes or areas. In the 
United States, the industrial and consuming East resents restriction pro- 
grams which are designed to increase prices to consumers and which it 
must finance without appropriate direct benefits. 

Further, inconsistencies and conflicts in policy are by no means absent. 
The United States is reclaiming and developing land at the same time 
as it is restricting acreage. The Government of Japan, having planned 
to increase rice production in Chosen, damages the producers in Japan 
proper. This interesting complication in imperial relations causes Japan 
to restrict the importation of cheaper foods into Chosen so that rice 
producers may be forced to consume their own rice. 

The list of problems and difficulties arising out of restriction might 
be extended indefinitely. Sufficient has been said to draw attention to 
the numerous and important aspects of economic planning to which the 
series of studies under review draws attention. As a realistic approach to 
these problems, the book offers much grist for the academic mill. It 
should commend itself equally to the adherent of laisser faire, the capi- 
talist planner, the socialist who doubts the practicability of planned 
capitalism, and the political administrator engaged in problems of 
production and trade policy, who is forced into planning whether he 


likes it or not. 
H. E. BetsHaw 
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MicRATION AND Piangs oF Livin, 1920-34. By Carter Goodrich, 
Bushrod W. Allin, and Marion Hayes. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania. 1935. pp. 111. $1.00. 


| ees migration in the United States has long been a mat- 
ter of considerable social and political concern. From the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the tendency of immigrants to congregate at or near the 
ports of arrival instead of distributing themselves over areas where their 
labor would have been more welcome has been a matter of frequent 
discussion. The several waves of westward migration to open up new 
territories and, more recently, the northward movement of Negroes from 
the Southern states, have again and again raised the question whether it 
might not be possible to control such redistribution in pursuance of na- 
tional purposes. The Government’s reconstruction program, with its aim 
of depopulating economically marginal agricultural areas and of placing 
new industrial centers near sources of cheap power, has revived this dis- 
cussion. But so far there have been no adequate data on the conse- 
quences of past migrations, and geo-politics is yet in its infancy as a 
science. 

Stimulated by the obvious need for more accurate knowledge of the 
dynamic aspects of American population distribution, the Industrial 
Research Department of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
in the University of Pennsylvania undertook a series of studies of which 
the present monograph is the second report. It is trying to show the 
extent to which internal migration in the last fifteen years has dispersed 
labor from points of redundancy to points of need; and whether the 
desire of migrants to “better themselves” has been fulfilled, in so far as 
this can be ascertained without personal inquiry among them but by 
comparing the relative plane of living in the places they have come 
from and those where they have settled, both before and since the de- 
pression. In this, the asumption was made—justifiably in the case of this 
general internal migration though it would be questionable in that of a 
single ethnic group or of immigrants—that the more prosperous districts 
also offer the better opportunities to the newcomers. 

The study is interesting not least for its methods. For, in the absence 
of valid basic statistics for the whole national area, particularly in regard 
to planes of living, standards of measurement had to be selected or 
devised which, though they might not provide complete proof, never- 
theless would indicate strong probabilities. Unfortunately, space does not 
permit here a description of the processes by which such reliable indices 
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were chosen and combined, intelligent and thorough though they seem 
to the reviewer. This matter of procedure deserves special mention be. 
cause in countries of the Pacific which have come more recently into the 
use of scientific methods of fact-finding, a lack of reliable census and 
other basic data is sometimes mistakenly put forth as a sufficient excuse 
for neglecting important diagnostic social studies, when all that js 
needed is a little ingenuity in using available material, imperfect or 
fragmentary though it may be. In the present case, agricultural income, 
as ascertained by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, wage statistics 
collected by the U. S. Department of Labor, income tax returns, tele. 
phone connections and sales of radio receiving sets serve as indicators of 
relative prosperity—augmented for the last years by the more directly 
pertinent figures for Federal relief. School statistics have chiefly been 
relied upon for information on inter-censal changes in population. 
The main conclusions are as follows: The general population move. 
ment was from poorer to richer regions and from rural to industrial 
areas. There was, however, a counter-movement to poorer regions dur- 
ing the period of greatest distress when many families returned to the 
home village simply because, with all the harshness of its living condi- 
tions, it seemed to promise basic security. (There is a parallel to this in 
the tendency of Chinese urban residents to send their dependents back 
to the ancestral home, or to live with rural relatives, in times of business 
depression.) On the whole, nevertheless, migration over the fifteen-year 
period has meant improvement; and, broadly speaking, the regions from 
which people fled in largest numbers during the years of national plenty 
became, in spite of this lessening of the pressure on their resources, the 
most dependent on Federal relief in the years of national prostration. 
Here, then, a good case is shown to exist for a planned redistribution 
of population. And, in fact, some of the outlines for such a plan can be 
sketched in with considerable certainty. In its absence, the recent flight 
from unemployment and starvation in America has repopulated some 
of the very areas which the Government already has marked out to be 
gradually emptied of their agricultural population because they are nat- 
urally too poor to support it in decency. As the authors point out, the 
recent fear-inspired “back-to-the-worst-land movement” adds to the task 
and strengthens the case for a systematic redistribution of population. 
Many of those who have gone home, no less than of those who have left 
home, must be regarded as refugees rather than as permanent settlers. 
Use of the term “social control” in relation to internal migration may 
well arouse misgivings wherever there remains a desire for personal 
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freedom. But there is no reason why a government should not offer 
strong inducements to draw people from the rural and urban slums, 
where often only the indolence induced by malnutrition holds them 
from generation to generation, to those areas which have possibilities of 
both improving their lot and benefiting from their labor. Limited though 
it is in scope, the present study thus impressively shows the need for a 
social policy of migration as one method of adjusting population to 
changing opportunities. 
B.L. 


Roap to War: America 1914-1917. By Walter Millis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1935. pp. ix + 466. $3.00. 


M.. ALEXANDER Woo tcort has described the months before 
the entrance of the United States into the world war as “the time of 
strain when the American people were trying to hold on to their neu- 
trality much as a voyager in the English Channel tries to hold on to his 
breakfast.” It is, perhaps, the main thesis of Mr. Millis’s stimulating 
book that the American people finally gave up the struggle because its 
stomach had been overloaded with the rich meats of propaganda, of 
munitions prosperity, of doctored or at least one-sided war news, until 
nature (or art) had its way. Looking back on the war, Mr. Millis can 
see no good reason why America should have entered the conflict and, 
it may be suspected, he sees no very obvious good result, for the United 
States or for anyone else. More than that, he argues powerfully that 
until the very last moment the mass of Americans remained skeptical, 
that the dissident minority in Congress represented not merely a good 
many timid colleagues but a great mass of public opinion, and that the 
President of the United States, whatever may have happened to his 
judgment when the die was cast, had (and deserved to have) a sense of 
failure when he returned from that admirably phrased war-declaration 
speech which so touched Congress, the allied ambassadors and the best 
people. 

It would be possible to pick holes in some of Mr. Millis’s arguments 
and to quarrel with his sense of proportion, but the essential merits and 
importance of his book would not be seriously affected. In his earlier 
and admirable work on the origin of the Spanish-American War, Mr. 
Millis was able to give full play to the Comic Muse. Here he has a sub- 
ject too grim for such treatment, for he sees the story as a tragedy for 
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the United States, for the world and for Woodrow Wilson. For Wilson 
was defeated in 1919 by forces in America and in Europe which he had 
encouraged, however unintentionally, in the spring of 1917. This is 
book of great interest and great brilliance. It is, at times, merely a brief, 
but it is always a brilliant and illuminating brief. 

D. W. Brocay 


A Betrrr Economic Orper. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, po, 
New York: 1935. Harper and Brothers. pp. 194. $2.50. 


= important part of the title of this book is “better.” Msgr, 
Ryan’s approach is primarily ethical, and ethical terms, “just,” for exam. 
ple, are used in many places where the classical economist would avoid 
them. So, too, are general social considerations. When a devotee of 
classical economics airily waves aside the risk of social upheaval in- 
volved in his drastic purge of all our ills by bankruptcy on a heroic 
scale, Msgr. Ryan has pertinent remarks to make on such complacency. 
So, too, he scores a good point when he stresses the great place of hate 
in communist doctrine, although he dismisses too easily the view that 
there may be real proletarian comradeship in the U.S.S.R. 

But it cannot be said that this is, on the whole, a satisfactory book. It 
is rich in suggestive ideas, but they are stated so briefly that their impli- 
cations are left to the reader to work out. Msgr. Ryan is a believer in an 
underconsumption theory of the causes of the great depression. He 
states briefly various other theories of its origin, among them Mr. 
Hawtrey’s, but does not and cannot, in the brief space at his disposal, do 
them or his refutations justice. Then he is rather inclined to treat various 
authorities as more or less equal in importance, and strike an average. 
This method makes for serious ambiguity. It is not enough to take the 
highest estimate of unused productive capacity and the lowest (if the 
Brookings estimate is the lowest) and to assume that the truth must lie 
between them. If the Brookings estimate is anywhere near right, then 
Mr. Chase and the rest are wrong and there is not, at the moment, a vast 
untapped source of consumers’ goods available to make the thirty-hour 
week compatible with maintenance of our present ideas of minimum 
levels of production. 

Msgr. Ryan is in favor of guilds and of a wide distribution of prop 
erty, but he has little of that tenderness for the small entrepreneu! 
which marks, say, Mr. Chesterton or Senator Borah. Interesting as a sign 
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of the times, this is not intrinsically an important book. Orthodox econ- 
omists and communists are too tough-minded to be disposed of in this 
hasty fashion and both might combine in asking for a few definitions of 
the ethical terms used by the author, for a description of a price system 
fixed by the producers without planning by somebody, or for some 
system of saving which is not done by authority or the pull of interest. 
Even that contemned creature, the mere investor, might dare to ask 
whether he is, in fact, “sufficiently compensated for his risk by his 
dividends,” (p. 168) if those dividends do not allow for the risk that 
some investments are fruitless? 
D. W. Brocan 


Tue ror ConstiITuTIONAL Rerorm: A Procram ror Na- 
TIONAL Sgcurity. By William Yandell Elliott. London: McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 1935. pp. x + 286. 12 s. 6d. 


P olitique d’abord, the Maurrassian principle, is admirably ex- 
emplified in this book, although Professor Elliott thoroughly dislikes all 
forms of fascism. But he is convinced that, whatever temporary oscilla- 
tions in political control may produce, sooner or later the American 
people will have to face the necessity of setting its political house in 
order, even if only by going back to the spirit of the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, whose bold schemes were mutilated in the Convention and, 
still more, in the practical operation of the Constitution by the timid or 
sectional leaders of their day. 

He escapes one reproach: there is none of that faint-hearted tinkering 
with the gadgets of the American constitutional system that has been 
rightly condemned in other reformers. A project which proposes to 
reduce states to counties, in sectional groups or “commonwealths,” is 
bold enough; and the powers to be given to the President to free him 
from the necessity of bribing Congress with jobs are broadly conceived. 
Unlike most American reformers, Professor Elliott has a kind opinion 
of the Supreme Court, but he wrote before the unanimous condemnation 
of N.LR.A., so that his speculations on the probable and, as he thinks, 
happy retirement of Justice McReynolds have now a faintly ironical air. 

It is one of the many merits of this book that it does not indulge in 
that blind admiration of all British institutions and belief in their trans- 
plantability that have weakened so much American academic political 
writing. The British institution that Professor Elliott most admires is the 
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Civil Service, and most of what he has to say about its superiority over are two ¢ 
the American system is justified. But it may be observed that the new The rest 
quasi-public bodies (like the Electricity Commissioners and the British special re 
Broadcasting Corporation) do not recruit their executives in the stand. short disc 
ard fashion which has given Britain a class of permanent officials almost tions wit 
as good as they think they are. Nor must the merits of the system be Professor 
exaggerated. There is certainly no reason why Mr. Hawtrey, who It will 
Professor Elliott asserts is “the adviser of the British Treasury on prob- remainin; 
lems of monetary policy,” should not meet “Mr. J. R. Keynes on his own appear to 
ground” (p. 222); but that ground is more likely to be a college com- In wor 
bination or common room, than the office which the author of 4 Treatise of recent 
on Money once adorned and which still shelters the author of The Art sketches. 
of Central Banking. This is a very stimulating book and, if Professor brief surv 
Elliott gets a quarter of his ideas into the heads of the people who count insurmou 
in America, he will have deserved well of the republic. true of Je 
D. W. Brocan done is 0 
sketches 
sources. 
EasTERN INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ITs EFFECT ON THE WEST, WITH —are reh 
SpeciaL ReFerENce To GreaT Britain ANp Japan. By G. E. Hub- it is not | 
bard, assisted by Denzil Baring. With a conclusion by Professor the sketch 

T. E. Gregory. London: Oxford University Press. 1935. pp. 395. of all. 
18s. (New York: Oxford University Press. $7.00) A _ 

ment: 
io is a work of more varied authorship than appears from a ord 
glance at the title-page, for in the preface it is stated that “substantial majority 
contributions—amounting in some cases to the virtual authorship of society . 
particular sections” were made by Mr. Oliver Lawrence, Professor G. C. labor and 
Allen, Mrs. Vera Anstey and Mr. S. R. Dennison. Quiesce 
It may be said at once that the book is of great value both to the as widesp 
general public and to students of economics. It contains a mass of care- The dis 
fully compiled data, and the interpretive comments are temperate and of the cer 
well balanced. It is marked by a conspicuous absence of prejudice, and space has 
freedom from partisai\ spirit. This is the more commendable because of a hypothe 
the controversial nature of the issues discussed. The book should serve us! The c 
the purpose both of conveying information and of exposing the crudest control of 
fallacies that dominate much popular discussion. and the q 
A fairly general chapter on competition in world markets is fol- possible is 
naked bat 


lowed by the longest chapter of the book, dealing with Japan. Next there 
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are two considerably shorter but effective chapters on China and India. 
The rest consists in a chapter on the position of Great Britain, with 
special reference to the export industries and the distressed areas, a 
short discussion of the effect of Eastern industrialization on trade rela- 
tions within the British Commonwealth, and a concluding note by 
Professor T. E. Gregory. 

It will imply no disparagement of the book as a whole if I devote my 
remaining space to a discussion, not of the strong points, but of what 
appear to me to be weaknesses in the study. 

In works of this type there is a general tendency to preface discussion 
of recent and contemporary situations with brief historical notes or 
sketches. Few tasks are more difficult than the writing of really good 
brief surveys of economic history. Selection and emphasis present almost 
insurmountable problems to all but the most expert. This is particularly 
true of Japan: so little has been done, and so much of what has been 
done is only available in Japanese. To a surprising extent the historical 
sketches in books written by Westerners can be traced to about two 
sources. The same generalities—some of them of very doubtful validity 
—are rehashed in slightly different form by different writers. However 
it is not simply a matter of language difficulties. In the present work 
the sketch of English economic history seems to me to be the weakest 
of all. 

A trace of “cherry blossom stuff” is discernible in the following state- 
ment: “. .. the concept of paternalism with all that it implies of 
loyalty and obedience on the one hand, and privilege and responsibility 
on the other, appears to find instinctive acceptance among the great 
majority of Japanese workers . . . the feudalistic character of Japanese 
society . . . is generally conducive to harmonious relations between 
labor and capital.” 

Quiescence is not necessarily a symptom of harmony, nor is quiescence 
as widespread as the outside observer imagines. 

The discussion of Japanese food supplies is hardly satisfactory. Some 
of the central issues in the food problem have been passed over, while 
space has been used unnecessarily (pp. 149-151) to discuss the bogey of 
a hypothetical future rice shortage. The ghost of Malthus is still with 
us! The competition between colonial and domestic grain and the rice 
control operations have been neglected. Barley is not even mentioned 
and the question whether or not an expansion of wheat production is 
possible is discussed without reference to the decline in the area under 
naked barley. The possibilities of imperial self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 
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are discussed without reference to price considerations; the results there. 
fore have little or no value. 

Since the subject for investigation was the effect of Eastern indus. 
trialization on the West, and since the postwar economic difficulties of 
Great Britain are the outcome of a number of other factors besides 
Eastern industrialization, the chief objective of the chapter on Great 
Britain should have been to arrive at as close an estimate as possible of 
the relative importance of Eastern industrialization among the several 
factors involved. Some attempt has been made in this direction, but | 
hope it is not doing an injustice to the authors to suggest that this 
might have been carried much further, and that on the whole the 
chapter as it stands makes a somewhat vague impression on the reader 
who is anxious for light on this subject. 

More generally, is there not a danger that a study which at the same 
time deals mainly with a struggle for markets and is centered largely 
on the events of the last six years, may inadvertently lead to an unduly 
close association in the mind of the reader between international com- 
petition and international economic depression? Has not the decline in 
the size of the market as a whole been far more important than the 
encroachment of one competitor on parts of the markets formerly 
served by others? To my mind the contraction of the total market rather 
than competition for markets, or “population pressure,” is the chief 
economic factor in political conflict. This contraction is a short-period 
phenomenon but it lasted long enough to put Mussolini in power early 
in the last decade, and Hitler and the Japanese militarists in power early 
in this decade. 

The view that the development of hydro-electric energy in Japan may 
make possible “the decentralization of manufacturing away from the 
urban centre and into the small unit” is quoted with approval. Mr. 
Creamer’s recent work shows that there is no such tendency in this 
country, and, though it may be argued that Japan is different, I hold that 
there are strong theoretical grounds, centering on the relative impor- 
tance of internal and external economics and on certain aspects of the 
theory of location of industry, for rejecting the likelihood of such a de- 
velopment in any leading industrial country. 

Professor Gregory has written “An Economist’s Comment.” Prob- 
ably he would not dissent from the suggestion that it is a classical 
economist’s comment. But therein, I believe, lies its weakness. A reading 
of Professor Gregory’s essay confirms one in the belief that the classical 
theory is clumsy and unconvincing; it is not surprising that it has so 
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often failed to carry conviction to the public. The use of a peculiar 
concept of “efficiency” and of the treacherous concept of absolute costs is 
not enlightening (pp. 368, 370). What is meant by “complete indus- 
trialization” (p. 36)? The most cumbersome treatment of all is perhaps 
that contained in the latter part of page 369 continuing on page 370. 
What is the point of a concept of the size of the market as determined 
simply by the number of consumers (p. 463)? 

These criticisms (probably themselves open to countercriticism!) on 
points of detail, must not be taken as implying disparagement of the 
book as a whole, which everyone with an interest in the Far East should 


study, and cannot fail to profit from studying, from cover to cover. 
E. F. Penrose 


TRADE AND TRADE Barriers IN THE Paciric. By Philip G. Wright. 
With an introduction by W. L. Holland. Honolulu: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1935. Pp. vii-xviii + 530. (Stanford University 
Press, California. $4.00. P. S. King & Son, London. 18s.) 


‘ie is one of the volumes of the International Research Series 


of the Institute of Pacific Relations, a series which has raised the dis- 
cussion of problems in the field with which it deals to a new and higher 
level of informed realism. Wright’s contribution may well claim an 
honorable place in the series. 

This volume is a fitting sequel to Wright’s earlier work, The Amer- 
ican Tariff and Oriental Trade, which was published in 1932. The 
present work brings to an end the author’s work in the field of inter- 
national trade and tariff problems. This work began many years ago 
under the influence of Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University 
and was carried forward during Wright’s service with the United States 
Tariff Commission. The author did not live to bring this volume to a 
finished form, but the first draft was completed before his death in 1934. 

As the book now stands it has chapters by others, such as those on 
Hongkong, Netherlands India, and French Indo-China. It has also an 
introduction by W. L. Holland which is by no means the slight and per- 
functory effort that editors sometimes make on such occasions. It is a 
substantial and valuable contribution to the volume. Holland has under- 
taken to present a general picture of trade and trade restrictions in 1935, 
to introduce Wright’s chapters and explain his point of view, and to add 
useful comments of his own on the political and economic aspects of Pa- 
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cific trade. The general reader, for whom this volume will not form, as it 
will for the student, a necessary work of reference, is urged to read 
Holland’s “Introduction” and Wright’s “Summary and Conclusion.” 

Wright, it must be borne in mind, was one who firmly believed that 
the exposure of the specious and interested reasoning behind much pro- 
tectionism would finally bring results in the alteration of policy. He 
believed in greater freedom of trade and thought that steps should be 
taken to bring it about. He was a convinced internationalist who main- 
tained, for example, that trade barriers are not the concern of that 
nation alone that sets them up but are truly the concern of those nations 
also against whom they are erected. It seems to me that he tends to 
oversimplify, but my present purpose is not to discuss Wright’s position; 
it is rather to warn the reader that Wright has convictions. What is 
more, Wright is a trustworthy investigator and his statistical tables may 
be used with confidence by those who reject any or all of his con- 
clusions. 

The book is first of all a book of information. It shows the chief gen- 
eral facts about the trade and tariffs of more than a dozen countries 
around the Pacific for the years since 1920. It then deals with trade by 
pairs of countries showing their imports from and exports to each other 
together with the tariff rates and the changes in these rates over the 
same period. For example, Table 45 shows Japanese exports to the 
United States for each year beginning with 1920 and the rates of duty 
in each item in force under the laws of the United States in 1922, in 
1930, and in 1932. Table 46 shows United States exports to Japan— 
really Japanese imports from the United States—with the duties on each 
item under Japanese law in 1910, 1926, 1933, and 1934. To provide in- 
formation of this sort for all of the countries in their trade with each 
other took long and careful work. To arrange this information in a 
convenient and useful form was a difficult task of exposition which 
Wright has performed in a way to earn the thanks of every worker in 
the field. 

An examination of the tables brings ovt facts which are astonishing. 
Why, for example, has Japan chosen to ‘aise the import duty on con- 
densed milk to two or three times its former level, practically destroying 
a trade which was small and hardly competitive? Whv has the United 
States maintained a duty of “approximately 200 per cent” on tungsten 
ore when it is a widely used raw material which the United States must 
continue to import from China? Even on protectionist grounds such 
duties as these are difficult to understand. 
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In his “Summary and Conclusion” Wright undertakes to compare 
and to generalize. His first comparison involves the extent of the de- 
pendence of the various countries on international trade. He measures 
this dependence by per capita trade. This is probably a roughly satis- 
factory index in the absence of information as to the percentage of pro- 
duction exported. It does, however, raise questions which require more 
complete analysis than Wright gives them. 

The per capita figures show Canada, British Malaya, Australia, and 
New Zealand to be well above the other Pacific countries. Wright’s 
conclusion is that their “self-sufficiency” is less than is that of the other 
countries. But the higher figure for British countries may mean that 
they form a part of a larger unit which is beyond the Pacific horizon and 
which may be planning for “self-sufficiency” on a large scale. In the 
case of the Philippines there is little doubt that per capita trade is greater 
than it would be if the Philippines were not included, in large measure, 
within the tariff area of the United States. The problem here is not 
merely one of more or less self-sufficiency. It may be one of local as 
against imperial protectionism. 

No doubt it is true, as Wright points out, that international trade is 
more necessary to Australia or Japan than it is to the United States or 
China. The reasons for this may be tariff policy in the past as well as 
differences in resources and people. And it is to be borne in mind that 
the decline of an export trade, which makes but a small showing per 
capita in the case of China, may mean a real hardship to a poor people 
or to certain regions or districts in a poor country. The history of 
straw braid, of hairnets, and of embroideries among the exports from 
China show that a nation with a small per capita trade may be in a 
vulnerable position. 

A second comparison which Wright would like to have made is one 
showing the relative height of the tariff barriers around the various 
countries. It is evident that he gave up this plan with some regret. No 
doubt he was right to give it up, for the difficulties which the League 
statisticians faced in making the attempt for Europe would have been 
multiplied in the Pacific. The fundamental difficulty is that of measuring 
the extent to which barriers stop trade. How shall one measure trade 
which does not take place? Yet here we are at the center of the general 
economic problem presented by trade restrictions. The economist must, 
it seems, be content to point out that trade barriers make peoples less 
well off than they might be, and to raise the question as to whether this 
situation will continue indefinitely. 
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Wright points out that tariffs played a part in bringing on the world 
depression and that one-sided alterations in tariff duties are probably 
inconsistent with plans for world peace. With these conclusions most 
economists would probably agree. It is interesting to find a familiar 
position persuasively defended by means of facts which are not so gen. 
erally known as they should be. 

Wright’s book requires to be supplemented by an account which gives 
more attention to history than he gives. It seems best to put this in the 
form of suggestion to others rather than in the form of criticism of 
Wright, since he ought not to be criticized for failing to include matters 
lying beyond what he regarded as the proper scope of his work. The 
need for more adequate historical treatment is indicated again and 
again as one goes through the volume. 

The account of the trade of each country might well have been fol- 
lowed by a brief tariff history of the country. Such histories would have 
brought forward viewpoints which seem neglected. A history of the 
Japanese tariff would show that it has behind it a struggle for tariff 
autonomy, and that it has more recently come to reflect the familiar 
struggle between Agraarstaat and Industriestaat. The Chinese tariff is a 
reaction from the treaty tariff, and it is also a means by which the central 
government can tax the whole country. The tariff plays a double role 
in the drama of Chinese nationalism. In Netherlands India the signifi. 
cant changes have been inaugurated to meet the difficulties of the de- 
pression. There is need of individual studies of tariff history. A study, 
Recent Changes in the Japanese Tariff, by Professor T. Uyeda, has re- 
cently been made under the auspices of the Japanese Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. It is to be hoped that others will follow. 

But the causes that swing nations away from or toward self-sufficiency 
and isolation are less easily assessed than the student of tariff changes 
is likely to admit. This is understandable. The student finds so many 
changes which reflect the pressure and propaganda of special interests, 
that he is likely to have little patience with blanket generalizations 
whose folds offer refuge for the hypocritical schemer. And yet, how are 
we to deal with the course of events? The United States has moved in 
the direction of greater self-sufficiency after a history of very great de- 
pendence on foreign trade. Japan has become dependent upon foreign 
trade after some centuries of almost complete isolation. 

In the case of Japan what shall we say? How measure the causes that 
brought Japan away from isolation and into the current of modern 
international economic relations? And does the Japanese tariff today, 
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which Wright regards as pointed in the direction of self-sufficiency, re- 
fect any plan on the part of Japan to return to the isolation of the early 
nineteenth century? In Japan as elsewhere it may be said that, whatever 
the isolationist wants, he does not want isolation. When there was isola- 
tion in the Far East, the interests now advocating isolation in the West 
were engaged in breaking down isolation. There is much comment in 
Wright’s book on self-sufficiency, but the mere fact that it was written, 
that there was need to write it, seems proof enough that there is no 
such thing as self-sufficiency. When all is said and done, the nations of 
the world will find it necessary to get along with each other, and Wright 
has done his best to write out one of the lessons they must learn. 
C. F. Remer 


Nevutra.ity: Its History, Economics anp Law. In four vol- 
umes. Prepared under the auspices of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Council for Research in the Social Sciences. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Vol. 1: The Origins. By Philip C. 
Jessup and Francis Dedék. 1935. pp. ix + xiv + 294. $3.75. Vol. 
II: The Napoleonic Period. By W. Alison Phillips and Arthur 
Reede. 1936. pp. ix + 329. $3.75. Vol. III: The World War 
Period. By Edgar Turlington. 1936. pp. xvii + 267. $3.75. Vol. 
IV: Today and Tomorrow. By Philip C. Jessup. 1936. pp. vii + 
237. $2.75. 

Can We Be Neutra? By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1936. 


pp. 191. $1.50. 


As THE time of the publication of the monumental Columbia 
series on “Neutrality,” there were strong indications that the United 
States was preparing to abandon its traditional policy of “the freedom 
of the seas.” The lack of any widespread protest against the Presi- 
dent’s statement on October 5, 1935, that American citizens trading 
with the belligerents in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict do so “at their own 
risk,” is indicative of a fundamental change in the attitude of the 
American public toward the problems of neutrality. The failure of Con- 
gress to enact a permanent neutrality statute in the present session has, 
however, revealed the existence of utter confusion in the legislative mind 
as to the methods by which the peace may be preserved. There is no 
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mistaking the American people’s will to peace, but, as Professor Jessup 
has elsewhere observed, “the road to war is paved with good inten. 
tions,” and no amount of pacific intent can supply the lack of prepara- 
tion and study with which Congress has approached its task. Many cur. 
rent misconceptions would be dispelled if the results of the careful 
and thoughtful investigations contained in the present series could be 
made generally known. The attempt to find a magic formula for nev. 
trality, valid semper et ubique, would be shown to be futile, and the 
commonly-held assumption that the experiences of the World War were 
wholly novel, without foundation. 

The rights and duties of neutrals developed historically as a com- 
promise between the claims of belligerents to cut off trade with their 
adversaries, and the conflicting claims of third states to continue their 
trade without interference. In this development, Professors Jessup and 
Deak observe, “logic has found practically no place.” Belligerents have 
gone as far in limiting neutral trade as they have deemed possible 
without drawing the neutrals into the war against them; neutrals, on 
the other hand, have asserted their rights up to the point at which 
there appeared to be danger of involvement. The rules of neutrality 
are, therefore, the resultant of opposing forces. They represent a work- 
ing balance between conflicting claims and interests. The content of the 
rules evolved is determined at any particular period by the relative 
strength and resources of the belligerent and neutral nations. A com- 
promise reached at one time, whereby a non-belligerent is conceded the 
right to remain neutral in return for the restriction of its trade, will 
not necessarily be applicable during a later war. As the authors of 
all four volumes clearly demonstrate, the law is essentially relative. The 
measure of neutral rights, as determined by the period 1793-1812, in 
which the American conception of neutrality was formed, proved to be 
inapplicable to the changed circumstances of 1914-1917. The belligerents 
in the World War refused, as Mr. Asquith stated, to allow their “efforts 
to be strangled in a network of juridical niceties.” Too frequently neu- 
trals have been drawn into war through a miscalculation, based on 
past experience, as to what belligerents would permit. The American 
public is now apparently coming to realize that the price of peace is 
a voluntary restriction of the rights of trade which our nationals are 
entitled to claim under rules of law developed in past and vastly dif- 
ferent circumstances. As Professor Jessup observes, “We can not have 
our neutral cake of peace and eat our cake of neutral profits too. . . 
The battle is half won if the position is accepted that neutrality is a 
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riod not of prosperity but one in which small losses must be taken 
to avoid the greater cost of war.” (Vol. IV, p. 186) 

Despite the important role played by the United States in the de- 
velopment of neutrality, the present series is the first attempt made in 
this country to furnish a thorough analysis of the subject from the 
historical, economic and legal points of view. The four volumes, pre- 
pared by different authors, lack unity in approach and method; this, 
however, results in positive advantages, in that it has enabled the writers 
to emphasize those aspects of their respective fields which have not 
yet received adequate study. Volume I contains an exhaustive survey 
of the early law of contraband, blockade and prize procedure, and fills 
in a little-known chapter in the history of international law. In Volume 
ll, Professor Phillips and Mr. Reede analyze the economic conflicts be- 
tween belligerents and neutrals in the period of the French Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic Wars. They wisely avoid any attempt to furnish 
athorough account of the purely legal aspects of the controversy, already 
well covered elsewhere. Mr. Turlington, in the third volume, has con- 
tributed a much-needed investigation of the economic effects of belli- 
gerent measures upon neutral interests. His chapter on “Neutral Losses 
through Interferences by Sovereign Right” is of special importance. 

Professor Jessup’s concluding volume provides a skillful analysis and 
synthesis of the series, together with a study of post-war developments 
and the prospects for the future. The author’s substantial contribu- 
tions to the literature of international law will lend great weight to 
his proposals for a future neutrality policy. He points out that neutral- 
ity has not become obsolete even for members of the League, and that 
public opinion in the United States is not yet prepared to support active 
coperation with other states in the prevention of war. The problem, 
therefore, is to evolve a neutrality policy which will not nullify col- 
lective efforts of the League states and will yet be acceptable to 
American opinion. Total abandonment of trade with belligerents, as 
advocated by extreme isolationists, would ruin American commerce 
and thereby build up a powerful war party, which would push the 
United States into war. The system of quotas based upon normal peace- 
time trade with the countries concerned, would involve a highly com- 
plicated system of administrative control; furthermore, there is no reason 
to believe that a belligerent in command of the seas would permit even 
a limited amount of neutral goods to go through to an adversary. Pro- 
fessor Jessup would avoid the pitfalls which he finds in the above 
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policies through a system of inter-neutral codperation based upon a 
total renunciation of trade with belligerents. 

The Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences, 
the supervisory committee of Columbia professors (James W. Angell 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Francis Dedk, Charles Cheney Hyde, James T,. 
Shotwell and Philip C. Jessup, Chairman) and the authors of these 
volumes, have placed the profession of international law deeply in their 
debt by a series of monographs which should be models of their kind, 
Scientific activity of the type reflected in this series should have an im. 
mediate practical effect in the solution of a pressing problem through 
furnishing a sound factual basis for the work of those charged with 
formulating our foreign policies. 

The aim of Dulles’ and Armstrong’s Can We Be Neutral? is “to 
make a realistic and non-technical examination of the present position 
of the United States, in the hope of contributing to the study of the 
alternative courses of action open to our Government in case the nations 
of the world with which it has close relations go to war.” Neutrality, 
the authors state, is not “a clearly defined status”; it is “that policy 
which a country at peace adopts towards countries at war.” As such, 
it has “an almost infinite number of permutations and combinations.” 
They urge a flexible policy adapted to the varied exigencies which may 
arise in future situations, uninfluenced “by any fetish of neutrality, 
impartiality or even consistency.” Any system of rigid advance com- 
mitments, such as a compulsory embargo, would place the United 
States in the position where it could not use its influence in any specific 
situation fo turn the balance in favor of peace. 

The book is lucidly and forcefully written and well fulfills the claim 
its publishers make for it, that it furnishes the general reader with ] 
the information necessary to the formation of an intelligent opinion 
upon a complex subject. Appendices contain the most significant docu- 
ments upon present aspects of the problem, including the United States 
Neutrality Laws, the Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935, and the execv- 
tive pronouncements issued in pursuance thereof. 
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